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THE LION OF THE COTERIES.* 


We took up this fiction, expecting nothing 
more from its catching title than, at best, aclever 
fshionable novel of the current season, 1839. 
And this it is, and a brilliant one; but had it 
not been something more, it would not be con. 
sidered worthy of a formal introduction to the 
readers of this Magazine. In the remarkable 
novel of “ Ethel Churchill,’ Miss Landon traced 
the career of a genius and literary adventurer, 
the real though the poetical hero of her beautiful 
and unhealthy romance ; but her Man of Genius 
wasinvested with far more dignity and intellec- 
tual vigour than the modern ‘ Lion of the 
Coteries.” He too is a genius—all lions are 
genuiseseand, if a much less noble animal than 
the creation of L. E. L., he is one far more 
likely to be met with in the higher latitudes ; 
so that the moral of the tale, if less pathetic, is 
of wider application, and, therefore, more likely 
to be useful to British lions and their hunters, 
exhibitors, and torturers. We are beginning 
to indulge a selfish hope that America may sup- 
ply us with the greater part of our lions, as we, 
inturn, furnish it with stars. Meanwhile the 
genus, in its grand characteristics and nicer dis- 
tinctions, has never been half so well described 
before. Robert Brandon is a born genius; 
he is of the poetical temperament ; he is a 
vain, shy, sensitive, selfish, and feeble-minded 
young poet, educated in unfortunate social cir- 
cumstances, and, as he grows up, gradually de. 
veloping all the features of the lion tribe. A 
litle more heart, or a little more firm principle, 
would have saved him ; but, with a very slender 
share of either, though his selfish weakness takes 
the semblance of tenderness, he gradually ke- 
“mes ambitious of the poor distinctions of lion- 
‘Min fashionable and literary circles, and de- 
*ervedly incurs the whips and spurns which every 
weak and low-born aspirant after such honours 
Must sooner or later bear. 

The moral of the tale lies deep in the morbid 
Yanity and selfishness of what are supposed the 
Mer natures among our species. Ostensibly it 
‘ges upon the ridiculous folly of the female 
Patronesses of literary talent, and upon the silly 
cet amptible pursuits, and sickly vanity and 

{ literary aspirants. And never, we 


ee 
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| imagine, were warnings, lessons, and solemn and 


severe rebuke, more required than at the present 
moment, when hosts of young persons, much less 
favoured by Nature than “ The Lion of the 
Coteries,” begin to write before they can well 
read, or, at all events, before they have read 
more than Robert Brandon, when he composed 
those poems, novels, and dramas, which his chief 
exhibitor, Lady Garston, pronounced worthy of 
Scott or Coleridge. Were the thousand and 
one rhymsters contented with composition mere- 
ly, nu great harm and much good might result. 
At the worst, the infliction of bad or mediocre 
poetry could not extend beyond the immediate 
circle of the poet, nor be more intolerable than 
those indifferent musical perfurmances which, by 
tacit consent, half the fashionable world is pri- 
vileged to inflict upon the other half. ‘ Listen 
to my ode, if | must hear your overture,’ would 
be but a fair bargain, and the world none the 
loser. But the misery is, that one and all must 
publish, and insist upon being read; and are 
seriously affronted if they be not exhibited, car- 
essed, praised, and dandled as a magnificent if 
fangless lion, It is fortunate for “ his own peace,” 
when inordinate vanity leads the lion into the 
fond belief that it is the cupidity of publishers, 
or the secret envy and malevolence of friends, 
that prevent the approbation due to his trans- 
cendent genius, and that all the booksellers in 
London are in a conspiracy to stifle his produc- 
tions, save the one who, publishing them, either 
neglects the work, or else enriches himself upon 
the plunder of the luckless author. 

But the calamities of literary lionism form but 
one though the prominent feature of this very 
clever novel. 

“* How do you like my book ?” is the question 
put by the anonymous author to the public after 
his friend had damped his hopes ; and we ven- 
ture to reply, in name of a large portion of that 
public—* Vastly do we like your bouk, combining, 
as it really does—and no joke—French brilliancy, 
with German pathos and that sound masculine 
stamen which is so eminently characteristic of 
our own favoured island.” 

And thus the wondrous book opens :—In 
a nameless county in England stood Merivale 
Abbey, to which, one mild autumn afternoont 


\Sir Frank, afterwards Lord Merivale, brough, 
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home his bride. Their's had been a love match, 
for Lady Merivale was, it was whispered, only a 
physician’s daughter; but then, in one word, 
“‘ she was,” in form and mind, “ like one of 
Shakspeare’s women ;” and we leave it to ima- 
gination to fill up the glorious outline. Inan old 
gallery-chamber of the Abbey, full of gorgeous 
antique decorations and pictures—to which the 
young bride and her bridesmaids were conducted 
by the lord of the mansion—two children were 
found at play ; one was a thoughtful-looking and 
intelligent but plain girl of twelve years of age, 
supporting and partly bending overa sleeping boy, 
many years younger than herself, and beautiful 
aus aslumbering Cupid. He was the littlethought- 
ful maiden’s nephew, and already the object of 
all her love and care—an infant Shakspeare : in 
short, an embryo poet, though he only turned 
out “ The Lion of the Coteries.” The waking 
eyes of the boy, who was roughly shaken up by 
Mrs Latimer, “ the fat faithful housekeeper,” 
rested on the floating vision of a stately and lovely 
lady; and by that wondering gaze were they first 
unsealed, and privileged to hold communion 
with the spiritual world of beauty and romance. 
Robin Brandon—for that was the homely appel- 
lation of the infant poet—and his guardian 
genius, Ursula, sometimes came, by the gracious 
consent of Mrs Latimer, to this grand old gal- 
lery, not to play, but to look at the pictures ; 
and already Robin had singled out, for admira- 
tion and worship, a fine portrait of Sir Philip 
Sydney, because the housekeeper said he had 
been a great poet. The little sedate maiden, 
colouring deeply, declined the gold which Lady 
Merivale offered her; and, tying on the large 
straw hat of her self-chosen charge, she curtsied 
once again, and led him away, while the fasci- 
nated child stole one more look of the beautiful 
lady of his future romance. How so matter-of- 
fact, hard, and stern a man as old John Brandon, 
the merchant's clerk, came to be the father of 
the kind-hearted, womanly, and disinterested 
Ursula, and the grandfather of the embryo poet, 
would not, we apprehend, be easily accounted 
for upon pkrenological principles ; but Ursula’s 
estimable character was probably of Heaven’s 
direct formation, not of parental transmission ; 
and as to the boy, with the weakness and vacil- 
lation of his father, ‘‘ old Brandon’s” only child 
by his first wife—as Ursula, after many years, 
was his sole offspring by a second marriage— 
tne infant genius, with the feeble moral energies 
of his father, might have inherited the poetical 
temperament of his Italian mother. Her’s was 
a melancholy story. She was the penniless 
daughter of a decayed Italian nobleman. Young 
Brandon had become enamoured of her while 
clerk in a Leghorn house, and they made an im- 
prudent marriage. Shortly after their marriage, 
he was accidently drowned ; and the child, whose 
birth the young widow did not survive, arrived, 
to the unwelcome surprise of the regular, for- 
mal, and parsimonious old clerk, at his wifeless 
domicile. Shortly afterwards he retired to the 
red-brick dwelling, with its oyster-shell bordered 





grass plat, and clipped cypress trees, in the yj. 
cinity of Merivale. As old Brandon supplied 
the vacancies in his matrimonial affections y 
the same principle which led him to get 4 ney 
leger when the old one was completely filleg 
he was now about choosing a third helpmate j, 
the well-gathered Mrs Latimer, and hence the 
admittance which the children found to the 
Abbey, amidst whose glades and glooms the 
Genius was fostered. 

Your Lion of the coteries is rarely, if eyer 
found in the first order of genius,—in that of 
genius, “resolute, aspiring, but cheerful also,” or 
as a Genius who cheerfully fulfils duties to which 
he feels himself superior; or who, nobler stij|— 

“ The humblest duties.on himself dues lay" 
the genius unconscious, and yet instinct with 
the feeling of his own powers, and of the immor. 
tality which, in spite of every obstacle, shall 
one day grace his name, if he work for and de. 
serve it. Such a genius was not Robert Bran. 
don; but let his fashioner describe him; for, 
though not intentionally, we fancy he occasionally 
rather overrates the morbid vain-glorious order, 
which, upon the whole, he describes with exqui- 
site skill and discrimination. 

He belonged to that second and (to the million) more 
interesting order of spirits, who are ardent, warm, and 
sensitive; worshipping, indeed, Truth and Beauty, but 
aiming how they shall make themselves, rather than their 
divinity, eminent ;—scorning the world in outward deed, 
but, in heart, craving with an unhealthy appetite for :he 
world’s sympathy, and preferring even its enmity to its 
total indifference, a | 
Brought up from his earliest infancy without toys— 
his only playmate in sobriety ten years older than him- 
self, and a girl—everything in which he took delight, the 
books, the shows, nay, the very walks wherein he fed 
his passion for natural beauty, ministered to him surrep- 
titiously, and at best scantily. Aware that an impassable 
chasm separated him from his guardian and natural pro- 
tector, it is hardly to be wondered that he became self. 
engrossed at an unusally early age. . . + + + * = 
Even at the early age of twelve years, there may be felt 
a passion for “the pomps and vanities,”’ as strong as ever 
stimulated the least lazy among the epicureans, The 
same imagination which, at one time, steeped Robert in 
visions of rocks and waterfalls, of enchanted damsels and 
knights “ pricking o'er the plain,” of grim phantoms 
looming large over the mountain’s brow, or milder angels 
floating in the last crimson of day—in another reverse 
would stir him up to hunger after wealth and magnl- 
ficence, to think wistfully of the great ones of the earth, 
whose gratified wish was thrice valuable because it w#s 
far-fetched and dearly bought. . . + + + * * * 
Robert had not wandered through the gilded chambers 
ot Merivale Abbey in vain. Many a tear had he wept 
on returning to his hard little bed at home, while he 
prayed for but a dream which should change him intos 
rich man’s son and heir. 

The Genius was, on many accounts, unpopular 
at school, He was shabbily dressed, without 
pocket-money, and, if not cowardly, nervous 
inept at ball, marbles, and leap-frog ; vict 
by his richer, ruder, and more manly companions, 
and loathing at last the very name of his unsult- 
able school. The social educational circumstances 
under which the character of the Genius os 
formed and developed were not healthy. ie 
grandfather's excess of cold severity, 


/e Mme 
equally pernicious excess of tenderness 42° | 
dulgence displayed by his youthful aunt,had alike 
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fostered hi selfishness, and the school finished 
their cs After leaving the hated school, the 
éret trial of the boy of genius was being put ap- 
tice toa merchant. “ What would you be ?” 
asked his tender, sympathizing, and strong-mind- 
edaunt, now a woman of twenty-two years, while 


Robert remained a dreaming child of fifteen— 


«What would you be, had you the power to 


choose to-morrow ° 

«What is the use of choosing—-what is the use of 
fncying things which can never be wt 

4 Never is not a man’s word, Robin !” 

«But my grandfather has fixed for me; I am to go 
into that hateful ofice of Mr Turnham’s; where is the 
use of thinking ?” 

«Your grandfather has done his best for you; but 
should you not do better for yourself if you can ? 


pe shame ! to talk in that doleful way before you are 
‘hem What have yon been writing all these 


sornings, when you have got up 80 early ?” 
« Oh, nothing—don’t ask me,” replied Robert, blush. 


ing like a girl. 

« What a strange, strange fellow you are! To be sure 
[don’t understand your verses—some of them—and you 
are wrong to make them all so dismale=but there’s no 
earthly reason why you should say, ‘ Nothing, don't ask 
mi’ tome! What isit about thistime?” , .. . 

«J’ll tell you what it is about, Ursula,” replied th 
boy, to whose taste the turn which the conversation 
was taking was very consoling—** perhaps a pair of 
lovers I saw walking across Church Meadow on Friday, 
and talking so earnestly—a pair of lovers, I am positive, 
Aunt Ursula! Philip Warren was one of them too,”’ 

It was now the maiden’s turn to redden.— 

At sixteen, Robert was fixed in his mercantile 
apprenticeship, in spite of the entreaties and 
remonstrances of Ursula, who told her father she 
was sure he would not make a good man of busi. 
ness, and that he would be uncomfortable. ‘“ Un- 
comfortable indeed ! I suppose nothing will make 
him comfortable but to turn a play-actor! Has 
Mrs Latimer walked down to-day ?” Poor Ur. 
sula! her own private cares had been increasing, 
and those which sprung from the Genius over- 
vhelmed her, There was a coarse step-dame in 
prospect ; and her lover, Philip Warren, was un- 
vorthyof her. Toacapitally-painted set of clerks, 
Robin was duly introduced. First, Mr Dickin- 
son, who had a political bias, though no one 
could tell to what side, at home, as it was foreign 
dynasties in which he took the principal inter- 
est; next, Mr Wigley, a little pale-faced man, 
vith weak eyes, and a head covered with soft 
fur rather than hair, and who had a propensity 
towards natural history, kept a dormouse and a 
bottled snake under his desk, and was the re- 
*elver-general of all the gigantic moths, or Lilli- 
putian and queerly constructed beetles found 
hear the premises ; and, finally, old Mr Godsal, 
who was a bit of a beau, and an admirer of the 

les, Ursula especially ; with Mr Ashmole, who 
"48 serious, and had been suspected of preaching 

T trees, on Sundays, in some of the neigh- 
bouring villages, He seldom spoke in the office, 
“ve to reprove Dickinson for swearing, or the 
Robin, whom he instructed, for reading pro- 
Plays, About this time, there came a rumour 

the td Merivale being put in nomination for 
oe rough of Merivale upon the Liberal inter- 
} and many gossiping stories in consequence 
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appeared in The John Bull, insinuating, among 
other things, that the admired Lady Merivale 
was no better than she should be, and lived on 
very bad terms with her husband. Among their 
political opponents was the Reverend Mr Rus- 
set, a jovial, gourmandising, Tory parson, who, 
one morning, came to old Brandon, to fix the 
marriage between his worthless nephew and own 
Ursula, or rather to advance the interests of 
the Tory candidate. The Merivales had lived 


too much abroad for his taste. 

** Too much Popery there, sir, for people to touch and 
not get a taste of! What with their Sunday doings, and 
their crosses, and their churches open all day, and then 
those Carbonated fellows in Italy—some of the first 
families mixed up with that, The John Bull says—and 
who knows if Lord Merivale has kept out of their way, 
even if my Lady hadn’t had odd fancies of her own,” 

““ My Lady?” repeated Ursula, in spite of herself, 
listening and interested at this part of the conversation. 

* Ay, God bless her! she’s we won't say what 
she is, if all tales are true. Did you read the skit in The 
John Bull, sir, about her, lat week? . , 2. « . 
Depend upon it, they’re sharp fellows in that John Bull 
—nothing gets put in for nothing. I say, sir, that paper 
is a fine thing for the country; and those people who 
have married nobodies—what better is one to expect 
from them,” 


The reverend admirer of The John Bull had 
begun to joke John Brandon on the charms and 
other good gifts of Mrs Latimer, when the bash. 


ful old gentleman exclaimed— 

‘“* Pshaw! Mr Russett—do let us come to the business 
in hand.” 

** In a moment, sir, when I have finished my tea and 
toast, Business, at breakfast, to my mind, is just as 
much out of place as prayers at a wedding-party—and 
that’s the Ranters’ fashion, sir. When my cousin, Helen 
Russett, married Mr Macviper—Macviccar, I mean— 
there they all were, after breakfast, on their knees, and 
turning up the whites of their eyes—shocking ! shocking! 
‘ Good folks,’ said I, ‘ there's no devotion here to my 
mind ; and, as an old-fashioned clergyman, I can't sanc- 
tion any such doings, so [ shall go into a corner, and 
read the Luminary, till you have done.’ Dreadful work, 
sir, those Ranters make of it! One of them took it iate 
his head to talk to me about my latter end. ‘ Sir,’ re. 
plied I, ‘ I am old enough to be your father, and have 
preached the Gospel these forty years. You never heard 
me tell, did you, that people could not go to heaven, save 
they went through my turnpike?’ He'll never attack 
me again, I promise you.—Another cup, Miss Ursula :— 
you see I eat a country breakfast." 

Ursula, overcome by that near prospect of the 
advent of Mrs Latimer which this conversation 
indicated, escaped to a charming rural walk, 
whither she was followed by her lover, Mr 


Russett’s nephew ; 

A handsome young man, with a countenance rather 
gay than intelligent, and a liveliness in the colours of 
his dress, and a vivacity in his motions, which might 
have caused those who forget that in love, like does not 
always attract like, to wonder that such a youth should 
have sought to marry the sober, — thoughtful 
Ursula. Slanderous tongues, it is true, assigned as 
reason for such a choice the pretty fortune it was expected 
she would inherit on her father's death. 


The pleadings of this gay admirer for an 
early marriage were damped by the maternal 
concern of Ursula for her poor boy, Robin, 
between whom and her father she could scarcely 
keep peace. Her petulant lover told ber that 
she was looking ten years older, and 


that she 
had worn herself out with a 
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‘ What would you have? I have stood in a mother’s 
place to the boy ever since he was born—and he has a 
sweet noble nature of his own, if it had only fair play,”’ 

‘¢ I see nothing but selfishness, Ursula,” 

She winced as if stung—for what could prompt so 
cutting a remark but temper—selfish temper? Buta 
true woman forgets and loves on. 


Ursula refused to marry while her mind was 
encumbered by heavy cares for Robin; but, in 
her heart, she felt that Philip might have 
pleaded with greater energy and earnestness. 
The intended marriage of her father had made 
her a less desirable match to Mr Sparker’s 
spendthrift clerk ; and when, after a long dis- 
tressing conversation, they parted, Ursula 
clasped her hands firmly together, and said— 
“It is all over between us!’ ‘Meanwhile, the 
contested election was coming on; and Robin, 
hating his employment and his companions, was 
daily angering his grandfather by taking long ro- 
mantic strolls in the park of the Abbey, and 
composing poetry. 

One of Robert’s fellow apprentices, and his 
familiar, (Anthony Cherry by name,) is, take 
him for all in all, a creation which does more 
honour to the lively talents of the author than 
the Genius himself. The young man is first 
introduced in contrast with Robin, who is lean- 
ing over his desk, furtively writing impassioned 
verses. 


“* Well, that’s poetry, I suppose,’ spoke one who 
leaned over his shoulder, and was not to be restrained, by 
any delicacy, from deliberately acquainting himself with 
the whole contents of Robin’s half-hidden treasure, 
Never were two heads more strikingly contrasted than 
that of the poet, beautifully formed, and pensive, and 
gentle in its features, and the bullet-head—garnished 
with rebellious wiry hair, and shrewd, keen, dancing 
eyes, and an ugly triangular nose, queer enough to have 
been stolen from some ancient idol—which belonged to 
his friend and crony, Anthony Cherry. ‘* Well, that’s 
poetry, I suppose; and this is how he never gets his 
books balanced. Come, come, Robin, this will never do; 
Rockliff will be round in ten minutes, and I'll bet any 
money you are not ready for him. Shake yourself, I 
say; they’ll say you have been out larking last night, 
and, God knows, what not.” 

“ Oh—I beg your pardon—I am sorry Cherry, is 
that you? What a dream you have disturbed me in.” 

“ Hang it! what right have you to be dreaming this 
time o’ day— it’s an old man’s work. Ilow are you to 
get on in the world with your dreams, think you ? 
Come, let’s see Til run up that column in a moment, 
for I’m sure, before I look at it, it's wrong. Bundle 
your poetry out of the way, and let me come. Six and 
four are ten, and—they say Sparker’s coming down this 
morning in full fig to canvass the office—seventy-one— 
f ve-—eighty-three—why, what a fellow you are !—nine 
and tenpence, not nine and eightpence. What's there ? 
another scrap of poetry 2 Well, I'd rather not be you, 
if Rockliff gets hold of it. [lave you a headach again, 
man? It's a shame—five thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-five pounds eighteen and tenpence. There's your 
balance for you—stick in the figures yourself. Devil 
take it! can’t you even do that without making a blot ? 
You've not got the right use of your hands, I must say. 
Keep away! I'll scratch it out for you.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Cherry, thank you very much.” 

‘So you ought. What would you do without me, I 
should be glad to know ? and why couldn't you do all 
that before you began to dream ? 


Mr Sparker, the Tory candidate, was the 
sleeping partner of this house ; and the clerks 
were mostly voters, and ought to have been all 
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Tories, The ostentatious merchant, with }j 
taste for the fine arts, is well described bef . 
he arrives to canvass them. Of Askmole on 
he was doubtful; but he reckoned without }; 

his 
host. 

“« Did you hear Ashmole ?”’ said Cherry, 
don by the arm. ‘* Did you see Ashmole’s tough 
this morning? =I fancy the Squire did not expect jx. bet 
it is not the last of the kind he'll get, | promise hj 
What are you, Robin? a Tory ?” ity 

“Ta Tory! no, indeed, Cherry ; my grandfather ts 
Tory.” . 

** Ay, I thought your opinions would go s0—that's 
the way many make up their minds, Well, I'm not , 
Tory either, though I don’t know much about my grand 
father. Anyhow, I'll be hanged if I’m going to werk 
for Sparker.”°—“ Work ?”—** Work, to be sures and 
what @ pity it is that you have not a better notion of 
working, Robin. Lord, if 1 were you, I'd do something 
with myself, What was I four years ago? Why. ; 
little shabby errand-boy in a printer's office don’: 
care who knows it!—kicked out of doors because my 
father happened to have too many children, and my 
mother did not care about me because I was so like him, 
Well, they are both safe in Canada, that’s lucky. Give 
me only elbow-room, and I’1l get on, as sure as my name's 
Cherry.” 

And he did get on. His keen eye to the main 
chance, his high animal spirits, alertness, im- 
perturbable assurance, and perfect self-posses. 
sion, were ultimately irresistible. They were so 
from his very first start. He had had the luck 
to oblige old Turnham, the printer, in some small 
matter ; but he was not going to be an errand- 
boy all his life, not he, nor yet a printer. He 
kept his eyes open, and picked up what he could, 
scraped and saved, and bought a book or two, 
and finally accumulated enough, by his industry, 
to buy a new coat. 


“© Never ask any one to help you when you're seedy,” 
said Cherry, ** help yourself, andshew you can do ’em some 
credit before you ask them to do anything for you. Well, 
Turnham was glad enough to have me ; some of his young 
hands, I suspect, are but a heavy bargain! I'd not go on 
as you do if you'd pay me for it. Why, rather than do 
nothing, I'd even make money of my verses, if 1 could 
not help rhyming,” 

tobin blushed like a girl, to hear his art spoken of s0 
disrespectfully ! and to be told in the same breath of the 
chances it gave him of advancing himself! . . . He 
wished Cherry would go, and leave him to digest his 
thoughts. ** Are you coming along with me to Merivale? 

** Part of the way, I am, for I want to talk to you I 
say, let me have sume of your fine poetry, and let me see 
whether the people in The Flying Post will give you any- 
thing for it, I've heard of poetry being paid for.— Write 
a welcome home to Lord Merivale—or a squib about 
Sparker ; something folks want to hear about; none of 
your Masquerades of Silence, and so forth, which no one 
can understand—Come you shall make a squib about 
Sparker !”" ; 

“ But, Cherry, you don’t understand these things— 
make a squib ?” 

‘It’s you who don’t understané—Lord ! there are 
plenty of good stories of Sparker—how when he went @ 
Rossington, he took the Lady’s maid for Lady Milson— 
can’t you get up a ballad upon that, and you might make 
it out that he kissed her; and how he got done in Les- 
don out of a hundred pounds by one of those sharpers—* 
fellow who set up for a lord. I say, Robin, I should like 
to try my luck in London—they won't do me, t 
Or make it about how he got drunk at the coursing 
ing, and wanted to fight Colonel Green—and who 
the apology next morning. Sparker is a sneak ! he [ 
Turnham whether he'd taken me off the 
heard Turnham answer, ‘he'll be of famous use at 


taking Bran. 
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_¢ will 1?” thinks I, ‘ that’s not office work— | 
pooked for Lord Merivale,’— Always stick by a 
Robin, and not one of your would-be fine 
ean to geton, We'll have famous fun 
ae ata 100d I'll take care he never knows who 
- him—Ay, and he grudged me the fifty pounds a- 
og going to give me, and said, ‘why don’t you 
“ote that other lazy fellow work ?°—Gad, he’d make a 
onees Jady’s footman. He was you, Robin—how 
would you like to wait upon Ma’am’selle ?” . 
» Sparker make me work !—Cherry, I never tried to 
write a equib— I hope Lord 


Merivale will get the election.” . | 
«That's right! that’s politics! but besides having a 


rudge against Sparker, I am for liberty and no taxes! 
6 Leave me alune, and see if I don’t get in with Lord 
Merivale—Ay, and you too—if you will do as one bids 


you, like a man.” ; 
' Robin’s conscience, Or his pride, was dis- 


siished with the task assigned him; but he 
«rote serious poetry, and The Flying Post pub- 
lished it; and the editor begged to hear again 
fom his “ gifted correspondent.” The Genius, 
besides dislike of Sparker, was secretly fascin- 
ated by the old aristocratic family, the venerable 
Abbey, and, above all, the stately and beautiful 
lady of the gallery-chamber, whose encouraging 
smiles were again, so whispered vanity, to be 
won by his verses, as they had been by his 
infant beauty. 

It so chanced that he was near the gate of 
the Abbey, with his crony and master-spirit, 
Cherry, when Lord Merivale and his’ Lady arrived. 
He would have fled, overpowered by his feelings ; 
but Cherry held him fast. His maxim was, never 
lose 2 sight when you can get it; and long after 
the carriage had swept on, there Robert lingered, 
dreaming, and spell-bound. They had passed in 
an instant; but it was enough. He had seen 
the sweet and never-to-be-forgotten smile which 
lit up the pale but splendid features of Lady 
Merivale ; and he was an imaginative genius and 
ayoung poet, and his historian believes that to 
such a temperament the age of chivalry never 
will be over. 

* Won't you come away now, Robin? One never 
knows what to make of you geniuses. I’m all in a shi- 
ver with standing, and there’s nothing more to be seen 
now, I fancy.-—You shall come along.— Well, [’m glad 
Lord Merivale is at home again, if it’s only to put 
Sperker down. Did you hear of his saying, that all the 
trand gardens yonder were only fit for a potato-ground 
for Blottingley? Can’t you put that in your squib? 
What a pretty woman that Lady Merivale is, I say !”” 

Brandon turned round, almost fiercely. 

“Ob, you'll move at last! come along then! and | 
tall make your grandfather and Miss Ursula give me a 
cup of tea, for bringing you home safely. But not a word 
of Sparker before him, and not a word of Warren before 
ter, I fancy, eh ? Does she know that he is becoming fond 
of drinking ?”” 

Robin did not hear. Neither Cherry's audacious self- 
‘avitation disturbed his reverie, nor yet the insinuation 
‘att Out against the temperance of his one only friend’s 

husband. That brilliant speaking smile was 
“ull before him, beckoning his fancy onward—onward— 
whither he stayed not to inquire, 

They reached old Brandon’s house while a 

ly agitating conversation was going on be. 
‘ween the father and daughter, of which he was 
the subject. She had warned her father of the 
ul consequences of his tyranny to the boy, 
¥48 quitting the room when she was encoun. 


‘ol I'm 
val pobleman, 


but | do think I will try. 
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and 
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tered in the doorway by the complacent face and 
brisk civility of Cherry. 

“* Robin’s gone up stairs in one of his fits, and left me 
to find my way in.—Good evening, Miss Ursula; Good 
evening, Mr Brandon.—We saw Lord and Lady Meri- 
vale come home just now !” 

This piece of news was Cherry’s salvation. He was 
invited to sit down—and then the vld man, feeling, per- 
haps, the presence of a third party to bea relief, asked 
him to stay and take tea. Robindid not make his appear- 
ance ;—he was busy up stairs, pouring out rhymes and 
fantasies, as fast as a shaking hand could pen them, 

Cherry had bespoken a squib, but a legend was 
far more congenial to the young poet, and all 
night he toiled at the legend which was some. 
how to be presented to Lady Merivale. The 
biographer of the Genius must surely have had 
some personal experiences :— 

How eagerly did the young genius toil that night! his 
pen flying over page after page, with delicious self-confi- 
dence, while the perspiration streamed from his brow like 
rain, and the passage of Time might almost have been 
counted by the audible throb of his pulses, 

“ Tam wrong,” exclaimed he, springing to his feet, 
throwing the casement wide, and leaning forth into the 
gray morning, when his tired hand and burning eye could 
accomplish no more. ** lam wrong and cowardly to bury 
myself here, wearing my heart out! [ will goto Lon- 
don, come what will! Cherry is right—I know I shall be 
great and famous.” 

He began to meditate breaking his indentures 
and repairing instantly to the metropolis, to be- 
come one of its great literary characters. The 
thoughts of Ursula pressed slightly on his con- 
science ; but she was going to be married, and 


he could make her such presents. 

Great was the disdain of the energetic Cherry, to find 
that the diatribe was not forthcoming, “ Hang it, Ro. 
bin, what is the good, I wonder, of caring for you? of 
trying to push you ? If you could not make all the squib, 
you might, at least, have got up a sample to shew a fel- 
low. But a squib there shall be, or my name’s not An- 
thony. I'll post off at once to Grimsby, and make him, 
somehow or other, get me the speech of that P. Z. that 
makes the verses in his paper—whom all the women are 
running after—_and he shall write one. He'll do it, [ 
dare say, for half-a-crown or less, None of those sort 
of to!ks know the full value of money.’ 

* Don’t be too sure that he'll do it at all,” replied Ro. 
bert, in whose ear the yoice of the charmer could hardly 
have sounded more sweetly than part of Cherry's speech 
—** Running after me—I.’’ 

A round oath of surprise cut him short. 

‘© Me! by George! And so that’s the mystery, to be 
sure! Why, ifthat P. Z. be only you, I’ve twenty minds 
to take and do the thing myself. What can there be in 
it? Me! who can’t so much as add up a column of 
figures.”” 

“ Try” replied Brandon, a little piqued ; “ but what 
did you mean about people running after me?” 

‘“ People! be won't say women! ha! ha! ha! Why, 
Robin, do you think I’m such a donkey as to tell you ? 
Let’s get hold of that squib, by ten o'clock to-morrow, 
and may be I shall enlighten you then. People /—Wiill 
you never grow up to be a man, and out like a 
inan ? Hush ! here comes Sparker! Oh, it is to be all ci- 
vility to-day too, seemingly.” 

Sparker was all civility. He graciously gave 
the Genius a confidential message and a half 
holiday ; and Robin, as of old, lounged away his 
hours in delicious poetic dreams, in the solemn 
avenues of Merivale Park, where every tree, every 
tuft of violets, were to him like old familiar 


friends. The Merivale post-boy—whom he had 
been tremulously expecting—chanced to take a 
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near cut, through the park, and crossing a stile, 
met with and gave Robin a London letter ; and, 
light-hearted wretch! whistled on, all uncon- 
scious or unheeding of the high import of the 
missive. Wound up to ecstasy, on the high 
top-gallant of hope, the Genius durst not yet 
open the document which was to form his title 
to a niche in the Temple of Fame. It could 
only be perused in one chosen spot, under his 
favourite fir tree, and in deeper solitude ; and 
there, after a little “ sweet, reluctant, amorous 
delay,” the letter was opened :— 

Alas! for his hopes. Alas! for his certainties. ‘The 
letter was not even a written one; it was a printed cir- 
cular, with blanks filled up by a clerk’s hand, in which 
the Editor of The “ begged to inform the author 
of the papers signed * Vivian,’ that in consequence of 
their being unsuitable for his purpose, they were left as 
directed, at the office, waiting his disposal !” 

The poor feverish author read this doom of his hopes 
full three times ere he comprehended its whole meaning. 
Then an intense and scorching blush rose to his features, 
as if the trees had been cognizant of his foolish and pre- 
mature exultations as if they could mock him for the 
wreck of his dreams, and whisper to each other jeers of 
the fool who had walked among them, and fancied him. 
selfakingandaruler! ., . “ If I were dead,’’ he 
murmured to himeelf, ‘‘ my grandfather would be satis- 
fied, and aunt Ursula married ; and myselfemI shall never 


come to good.” 


“Oh! don’t startle me so again,’’ exclaimed a voice 
close on the other side of an adjacent tree, as much to his 
amazement as his exclamation had been to its owner's. 
“ Are you come for me? why, there is nobody after all, 
and yet I am sure a voice told me I should never come 
to good.”’ 

There was another dreamer, in the White Lady’s 
haunted walk, that afternoon; a young girl, also 
of ‘the poetical temperament,” who had fan- 
cied she heard the ghost of Lady Hester Me- 
rivale, the subject of Robin’s legend. As she 
fled, she dropt her nosegay, and a book into 
which all the P. Z.’s—all Robin’s poetry had been 
written in a beautiful hand ;—the whole book was 
devoted to the exulting finder, and from between 
every page dropped out her marks, rose leaves, 
and jasmine flowers, and wings of butterflies! 
and, dearer still, pencilled on the side, were 
many marks of admiration. Could the unknown 
owner of the book be the beauty of the gallery- 
chamber of Merivale? The dream, faintly in- 
dulged, was rudely dispelled. Lord Merivale, 
who rode by with hie steward, sharply reproved 
the intruder upon a solitude where Lady Meri- 
vale was likely often to walk ; and, finally, said, 
tossing a shilling to him, ‘ And boy, as you are 
here, open the gate, and have the goodness never 
to leave the high-road again.” 

It was not many days after this that Lady 
Merivale read to het husband and her guests 
the Legend of Merivale Abbey ; and, when she 
had finished, inquired if het husband would not 
like to know who had woven so romantic a 
story (which had been laid before her by the 
scheming Latimer) about the two old pictures in 
the wizard’s closet. 

“ T think,” replied Lord Merivale, in his driest tone, 
“ that the writer, whoever he be, might have spent his 


time better than in manufaeturing such ——-_——._ It 
ie the little bey, I suppose, of whom you reminded me 
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just now; and so he is to turn out ‘ the mute inglotions 
Milton’ of the parish, Isabella?” 

His tone did not encourage Lady Merivale to Proceed 
and she wisely resolved to defer further mention of be, 
prodigy to another hearing. 

We intend to cut the fashionables, and al} their 
scandals and tracasseries ; also the electioneer. 
ing, the politicians, and all their arts and tricks 
and to stick to the Geniue ; but another group— 
the three Miss Warbles, as represented by Mis 
Warble, are irresistible. 

The family of the Abbey, and their guests 
were one day caught in a hail-storm, when oy 
on horseback, and forced to take shelter under 


a stable-yard portal. 

They had not been here two moments, before there jp. 
sued from the portly mansion to which their shelter wa, 
an appendage, the properest of middle-aged footmen, clag 
inarich livery, and bursting with civility and conge. 
quence. “ His ladies,’ he said, with a flourish, “ desire 
their best compliments, and were quite ashamed that jt 
should hail so; but they hoped that the party would do 
them the honour to alight, and take shelter till the storm 
should be over, ‘‘ Miss Warble,” he added, “ would 
have come out herself, but for her hoarseness.”’ 

‘© Miss Warble—does she live here still?” exclaimed 
Lord Merivale, in the blithest tone his lady had heard for 
many a day, You must have heard me talk, Isabella, 
of the famous luncheons she used to give me when I was 
a Harrow boy, shooting down at Merivale. We shall be 
most happy to avail ourselves of her hospitality. Come, 
Isabella, here is a charming opportunity for you to prac. 
tice popularity-seeking. The best soul in the world! and 
a little blue /” 

A few steps across a court-yard, and the pursy Mer. 
cury, throwing open a glass door, ushered the Merivale 
party into the mansion of the Warbles. Comfort ‘was 
everywhere visible even in its outworks—soft carpets, 
massive shutters, doors, through which no wind could 
pierce, A rich, but not a coarse odour of cookery, sug- 
gested the neighbourhood of a kitchen, while works of 
art, numerous rather than choice, in the shape of framed 
embroideries, landscapes, maps, &c., hung about in the 
passages, proved that the owners of this paradise were li- 
beral in mind, as wellas in puree. 

“OQ my Lord; O my Lady; O!” . . was the greet 
ing of the foremost Miss Warble, as she ambled forward 
to receive her guests—‘* What a pleasure is this—What 
an honour!”’ and a cluster of tassels which hung from her 
broad-spreading turban, nodded, responsive to het wel. 
come. ‘I was saying, do you know, to our good friend 
the Archdeacon, only yesterday, that I really thought ! 
might venture, for old acquaititance sake, to pay my Tt 
spects to your Lordship at the Abbey—but now! . ++ 
My Lady, will you allow me to present my sisters to yee 
—Miss Joanna Warble, Miss Pyarea Warble,” and two 
more turbans nodded sociable things, as the party sate 
down, Miss Warble, however, continued to be the pria- 
cipal speaker. Miss Joanna, in fact, was a trifle a 
as it is styled, and not disposed to be fluent, save in 
own coterie. She was, nevertheless, a pious ¢ aritable ‘o 
man. Miss Pyarea had yet fewer claims on weg Afr 
had little to say, save to echo het sisters; but she 
accomplishments—was indefatigably notable. bea ote 
had seen some of her cuttings in paper at & ’ 
had asked who had done them. ot 

“ Now, I am sufé, I had quite a presentiment © 
breakfast time—had I not Joanna? that on 
about to happen to-day. pea | my a and 90 ae 
really come back to make us all happy, by fo oat wow 


us; and Lord Merivale, too, going t 
honour. It is quite delightful : I was saying 9° io 
girls this very morning. You've enjoyed your tom) 


sure; but then gow travel everywhere wish vat ‘I 


tages. Now with us poor spinsters it is up 

declare, I always put Mrs Warble upon wal oe oe 
1 go about—and it is hard, for I’m as poh ors! 
as | was when I was sixteen. Would you not 
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after your ride? Agnes, ring the “bell for Crombie. 

Where's Agnes Gray ?” oo 
# Here, Aunt,” said a gentle voice, as a girl in deep 
crept timidly from behind the shelter of an 


ample bow-window curtain to obey the summons. 

“ A little charge of our's, Lady Merivale, sadly timid 
and strange, poor thing; but she will be cured, by and 
by; and the sweetest singer. Well, but my Lord, I must 
pot have all the talk to myself. And, so you really are 

to be so obliging as to stand for our town ?” 
Wat is giad you take it so kindly, Miss Warble; then 
| may hope for your interest.” , 

“ Surely, my Lord, surely, O dear, yes! my interest, 
indeed. I don't see, though, why women should not 
vote. Joanna, there, I am efraid, would be against you, 
my Lord; she’s very fond of the Church, and we have our 
\ittle disputes sometimes. Bat I’m a Liberal! I cannot 
hear being behind the time. Why, if the world goes 
round, should not we go with it? And our friend, the 
Archdeacon, when I say so to him, asks me how I should 
like a Republic. Crombie—luncheon,” 

“ Lord Merivale remembers your luncheons, Miss 
Warble, and most tenderly, I assure you.” 

«] am sorry to hear it, my Lady,” every feature of 
her honest countenance belying her words; ‘‘ having 
come to an awkward age for remembrances, And 60 
you have been to see Lady Lilias’ tomb ? I call that a 
great curiosity, and I am something, as you may see, of 
acutiosity lover. I like too to encourage the arts in 
my little way—Agnes Gray, fetch my box of fossils for 
Lady Merivale.” 

A suppressed laugh from one of the party behind her 
bad very nearly overset Lady Merivale’s good-natured 
composure; but the further trial of the box of fossils 
was spared by the entrance of Crombie with the luncheon, 
and the beaming hospitality of her hostess, who dispensed 
the riches of her table, cordially, but without officious- 
ness—for Miss Warble piqued herself on having eman- 
cipated herself from ‘‘ the old school” in all her pro- 


ceedings. 

Matters went on so well that Miss Warble 
ventured another step—an invitation to dinner 
to Lord and Lady Merivale. 


Your own day—your own hour—our’s is six. We 
have had the pleasure of receiving guests from the Abbey 
before. Perhaps Lord Merivale may meet a constituent 
ortwo. No one, of course, of the Blottingley colour, 
“Of course, my Lady, we have no great temptations to 
hold out to you who have travelled, and with such ad- 
vantages ! but we have a few talented acquaintances, 
and... . Agnes Gray, go and find that song of P. Z.’s, 
which I cut out of Friday’s Flying Post, for Lady Meri- 
vale to look at—between the leaves of my album you 
will find i. There’s never a bit of poetry worth reading 
in the Luminary, Mr Sparker’s paper.” ‘ ° ° 
_ Lady Merivale rose, She, too, rather feared the read- 
ing :—“ Pray, my Lady... . this is such a very brief 
pleasure—a rose leaf wasted, as Tom Moore would say ; 
but I dare say you have better claims on your time. 
But Agnes won’t bea minute; I wonder whether she 
Will bring the ‘Sunset,’ or the ‘Ruined Well’—that’s 
her favourite, Lady Merivale, for she always deals in 
the dismals. Must you go, my Lord; 1 fear Joanna has 
been letting off some of her tracts at you. She's quite 
: ; now, Charity and no cant is my motto! Well, 
if you must, you must. Piddy, ring the bell. I shall 
send you my little note in a day or two, My Lori, I 
wish you all manner of success. That's a shake of the 
hand I like! Make it a circular, and you win, or my 
name's not Christiana Warble.” ° . ° . 

They went off, leaving the head of the house floating 
about the room, with a jubilant and nimble step; the 
last remains of a large store of dancing experience. “ A 


‘weet charming woman, a delicious acquisition, and as 
grees a lady as ever walked ! Here's Agnes at last. 
habir again, always sighing? it’s the most foolish 
possible—but to-day it may be for your lost book, 

© it is not so very unreasonable,” 
Agnes Gray's sighing, however, was not totally cause- 





less, or to be ascribed to a discontented temper. The 
story of her birth was one of the many causes of the deep 
and suspicious resentment entertained by Miss Warble 
against the owner of Blottingley. Eighteen yoars ago 
Lettice Gray had been the confidential servant of the 
three whimsical sisters. Just then, too, young Sparker 
had paseed the verge of boyhood, insolent with the con- 
sciousness of great wealth, which had come upon him 
with his father’s death, and, flushed with that intense de. 
sire to distinguish himself as a man of the world, which 
has prompted many a vulgar and aspiring spirit to plunge 
out of calculation into the licenses, into which the more 
— are hurried by passion. Almost enough is 
told, 

The orphan daughter of the dying Lettice 
was kindly received by the three spinsters, and 
treated with the utmost tenderness; but she 
grew up 4 melancholy musing girl, and, even asa 
child, “sighed amid her playthings,” and never 
got rid of the habit. 

As the election drew near, a Radical candi- 
date—a capital specimen—started in opposition 
to both Whig and Tory. Cherry, meanwhile, 
cheated them all. His character is an argument 
either for or against the ballot, we cannot say 
which. He looked with utter contempt on the 
ragged and haggard Radical tail of the Honour- 
able Mr Pierrepoint, though there was some- 
thing about it which the young puet felt awfully 
impressive ; and he looked with secret admira- 
tion at the gallant shows of the Tories. 

‘¢ After all, Sparker’s people have the fun with them, 
But could you have fancied them such a set of donkeys ? 
They have none of ’em found out which colour I belong 
to. They have no notion, I warrant them, of a fellow 
being independent !” 

“ That is, wearing one colour, and working for another," 
said Robert, whom thinking already sometimes made 


sarcastic, 
“ Ay, P. Z., is that you? I suppose you would have 
me kicked out of my office, before I have got hold of 


Lord Merivale’s people! Why, they suspect you, much 
mote than they do me, I can tell you. You sit still, and 
always look discontented, I rattle about with them, and 
make a noise, and all's right; but no one knows, eh ? 
what a lot of things J have picked up for Merivale's com- 
mittee on the sly.” 

The share Cherry had in the election, and 
his contemptible opinion of the pouncet-box 
or Exquisite Radical candidate, who lost his elec- 
tion because he could not dine till eight o'clock, 
are admirably told. In the election tumult, 
Robert gut himself severely hurt in protecting 
Agnes Gray, who, in going along the street, 
had been insulted by the Tory mob for wearing 
the Merivale colours. He was carried to the 
Miss Warbles’; and Miss Christiana thus ex- 
plains all :— 

“ Piddy was quite in a fright to see you when you came 
home yesterday with your bonnet all torn to ribbons. It 
will be a warning to you, how lose your way again 
at election time. Bat I am to get my P. Z, book 
back again; what a surprise to see it tumble out when 
they took off his coat, poor “i vy interesting ; and 
with that pretty new poem, ‘ Zo the Unknown Lady ” 
You'll soon have it by heart, Miss,” 


_ For the first time, wished he had chosen a mere 
eupboneous signature; but the dialogue, or monologue, 
was very consoling. 


& 


“ Quite a little romance, I de declare,” resumed M 
Warble; ‘‘quite a thing for dear Miss Porter to work 
up—Ah! that’s a sweet book, her ‘Thaddeus ;’ and I 
long to talk to him about it, We must do something for 
him, love..for he is not very strong, Mr Cherry says; 
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and yet he could fight like a lion to get you clear of 
those impudent tipsy creatures. Joanna, poor girl! 
had no such friend, when Sir Paul’s butler kissed her by 
mistake, last election. I know what it shall be. I wiil 
ask him to meet Lord and Lady Merivale—I always love 
to produce native talent. That was he sneezing! Yes 
it was, I am sure—Just peep in, gently—very gently— 
for I promised his aunt (a very proper person she seems) 
that I would keep a strict watch over him, Do peep in, 
love—my hands are so full of this netting that I cannot 
get up.—lIt is quite proper.” 

And in another instant the slightest possible creaking 
of the door was heard. A friendly aperture at one side 
of the bed permitted our hero not only to see, but to study 
the face which presented itself. 


There is a delicious mute interview. The 
Genius was spell-bound, and the imaginative girl 
was already ages gone in love with P. Z. 


“ Every thing is quite still—I do not think he is awake, 
Miss Warble.” 

“ Why, then, I almost wish he was. Ido so long to 
hear him talk ; I wonder whether he talks as prettily as 
those P. Z.’s. What luck to have been the first to have 
found him out! I hope the Archdeacon will notice him ! 
but those cathedral people are so proud! Miss Gillibrand 
would not call on that nice Mrs Pratt, because she said 
she was only related to the writer of Crabbe’s Tales!” 

There was something that grated upon Robert's ear in 
the last speech. But then it was something to be spoken 
of as a person of importance, a P. Z., who was fit for the 
company of the Merivales! It was deliciously flattering 
—a compensation in full. 


Kind Miss Warble helped on the poet’s infa- 
tuation.—Sparker had somehow learned that his 
young apprentice could make verses, and, in a 
secret conference, he attempted to win from his 
virgin muse “ a filthy ballad” upon Lady Meri- 
vale, of which he offered him a prose scroll, con- 
taining all the falsehoods and calumnies, Robert 
was brimful of indignation. 

“Perhaps ten guineas is too little,” said 
Sparker, mistaking the cause of his silence ; 
‘“‘throw in a verse or two more, and make it 
twenty. The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

“ Hire!” echoed Robert ; and the proud in- 
sulted Genius, rather than the well-principled 
youth, defied his master, who, in turn, ordered 
him from the office. Robert, in going, vowed 
that Lord Merivale should hear of his infamous 
scheme. Sparker called him back in alarm, but 
he would not return ; and, as he passed out, all 
the clerks, Cherry not excepted, shrunk from 
their disgraced comrade, all save the puritan 
Ashmole, who was openly in opposition to his 
master, and on the Radical interest, and who 
now gave the trembling youth his arm. 

A little time passed; scandal was busy with 
the good name of Lady Merivale; old Brandon 
had married coarse jocular Mrs Latimer ; Ursula 
was breaking her heart in silence; and the 
Genius was the declared lover of Agnes Gray. 
Luck, or his own impudence and management, 
had, meanwhile, put Cherry in possession of a 
few of Sparker’s important secrets, and of Ash- 
mole’s place and a large increase of salary. Miss 
Warble called him “a rising young man.” The 
day of the election arrived, and Miss Warble, at 
the Whig window, almost pulled caps with an 
antagonist Tory lady. A ballad, stuck upon the 
wall, attracted all eyes. 

“They have got it,” exclaimed the young 





poet, as a burst of derisive laughter came from 
the mob. ‘“ Mr Sparker forgot that equib-mak. 
ing, like everything else, has two sides,” 

His squib had at last been written, anq in 
the office of The Flying Post, in a moment of 
hot resentment, just as he had been diemisseq 
from the counting-house by Sparker. 

The reverend Mr Russett and his nephew, the 
profligate lover of Ursula Brandon, had been 
particularly active for Sparker :— 


“D that squib !”” hiccupped Ursula’s hopeful be. 
trothed. ‘* If I only knew the fellow that wrote it, if} 
would not break every bone in his body! Ten pounds ™ 
continued he, raising his voice lustily, ‘ to any one that 
pulls those affairs down before Sparker comes up !” 





‘* Shall I do it ?” whispered a voice in Robert's ear, 
“Don’t turn your head, or I must bolt; it will never 
answer for us to be seen talking together to-day! Shall 
I? [should not mind touching the ten guineas, and | 
know the trick of the blind window out upon the leads 
from the next house as well as the fellow who stuck ‘em 
up! Sparker won’t be here for a while yet. Such 
another squib as J cou/d put youupto! .. 

“ Hark! are those the drums? _ I’m off!” 

Robin got posted near Miss Warble and Agnes 
Gray, and a tender whispering conversation, 
most grateful to the poet’s vanity, took place, 
even amidst the storm of the election raging 
below. At the close of the poll Lord Merivale 
was found far a-head. 


‘* How is it, how is it,’ almost screamed the spokes. 
woman of the Whig window. ‘* Not that there can be 
any doubt, though! There go the bells! John Tom- 
pion, the sexton, is a Radical, but that has nothing to do 
with it. Oh, all’sright! all’s right! Down with the 
blue colours—low enough, God knows !—they were 
always low! Dearest Lady Merivale, with all my heart 
I rejvice with you! A glass of water here, for Lady 
Merivale. No wonder we are all overcome !” 

Robert darted forward to obey Miss Warble’s behest. 

“ Ay, that is right; that is just as it should be. 
Charming! charming! and, Lady Merivale, this is my 
friend—our young Genius—my Lord’s poet—Mr Bran- 
don, you know!”’ 

It was with difficulty that Lady Merivale was com 
manding herself after such a day’s excitement ; but even 
then she needed not the recommendation of Robert's 
name, She had a kind thought and a gracious word 
for the child of the picture-gallery. 

“There is no time for anything in the bustle,” she 
said, a little faintly; “I must speak to Mr Brandon some 
other day.” 

“ Delightful! delightful! I knew they would suit. 
I told Mr Archdeacon se; that’s repayment for all, is it 
not, Robert?—the dear boy, he can’t say anything. 
Well, [ love modesty. But here comes the victor.” 


And Miss Warble gave him a hearty kiss, while 
Robert and Agnes Gray stole off in the bustle; 
the Genius, abstracted and silent, dreaming of 
the vision of his childhood, the beautiful lady of 
the Abbey gallery, the girl thinking but of him. 

After the glories of this great triumph had 
somewhat faded, Ursula Brandon stood one day at 
the door of the Miss Warbles’ comfortable dwell- 
ing, in which her nephew, turned out of doors 
by her father, still found a home, Neither he 
nor, as Crombie emphatically remarked, Miss 
Gray were at home; nor yet Miss Christiana; 
and Miss Joanna was shut up reading with 8 
gentleman, and could not be disturbed. Ursula 
was turning away in despair, when the wheels of 
@ carriage and a jocund voice were heard. 
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ie, will you stop that lady, when 

arn back, Miss Brandon, I beg and 

| well een to send for you. Such news! He 

told you—s0 provoking ! when I meant my own 
otis have had that pleasure.’ 

Wo. Shehad not seen Robert. He was out, , 

“Oat! at this time in the morning, Oh, it is a mis- 
uke of Crombie’s ; he is growing fat and perfectly inade- 

1 know better, He is at home, [ assure you. 
ei uite an accident that took me out so early— 
wis convey our friend, the Archdeacon, to the 
ariy coach. Come in, come in.” 

There was no resisting Miss Warble, who led the way 
gith a hospitable alacrity, even greater than usual. 

«Q mercy! don’t open that decor; Joanna is shut up 
here, reading Horne Tooke on the Psalms, with Mr 
ashiole, She will be as fierce as a wild animal if they 
-— disturbed. Out, indeed ; I’ve anotion. , : but who 
would have thought they could be so sly? Ay, I 
thought as much, Here he is,” continued the lady, 
throwing wide the door of a little book-room which com- 
muaieated with the drawing-room, and thence by a 
gsbed door, upon a terrace, The latter outlet was open. 

« Here, Robert, you graceless fellow! here’s your aunt 
come to see you—but where’s Agnes Gray ™” 

The Genius was taken by surprise, and, to judge from 
appearances, a little discomposed, by the intrusion. But 
the edict of exclusion could not have been intended to 
reach his aunt ; for, in another moment, radiant with a 
buoyancy and excitement she had never witnessed in 
him, and which almost repaid her past cares and sacrifices 
in his behalf, Robert rose hastily—ran to her—flung his 
arms round her neck, and kissed her tenderly. 

“There! there! you'll destroy her bonnet strings ! 
But it is natural, and I should be ashamed of us all if 
we were not delighted. Sit down, and let me tell you, 
Miss ‘Brandon. It is done—we have done it. Have 
you written to Mr Cherry, Robin, to tell him? I 
thought not; shut up with Agnes, instead. You should 
vever forget kind friends when you are prosperous.”’ 


[t was a place in a public office, “‘ a verv good 
place,” procured for Robert by Lady Merivale, 
who had been quite touched with his persecution 
on account of the affair of the squib. ‘“* But 


tobert must be in London next week,” continued 
Miss Warble. 


The intelligence to be gathered from this confused 
train of gladness might not wholly take Ursula by sur- 
pre, for she knew that nothing short of the realizing 
ofone of Robert’s dreams could thus excite him. But, 
feady-hearted and unselfish as she was, she could not 
for a moment speak. A vision of her own desertion 
vould make way—it passed directly, however, and she 
wked quietly“ Is Robin going to London ?” 

“That's the arena, indeed, for youth and aspirancy, 
# Mr Archdeacon says! Now some of those who could 
“t nothing in him, forsooth, will have an opportunity of 
ing corrected. I did—from the very first P. Z. I did. 

uty of leisure—for the office hours are very light— 
bot like Clare Street West—all the sons of gentlemen— 
sd Lord Merivale’s introduction to all the geniuses. . 
Pe well—as it must be, I suppose, J am very 
— You will come over and acquaint your grand- 

“You will be able to come down, and let me look at 
70U sometimes, Robin,” said his aunt, a little sorrowful. 
a hat I shall, Ursula; six weeks in every year. And 
aa will always be coming up to see me! How I shall 
ee thewing you all the sights! and taking you to my 
my, when it is acted. And when I am rich enough, 
” will come and live with us!” 

_Abem! Ahem !” and Miss Warble bit her lips mys- 
“ae. Well, I shall go after Agnes Gray. Per- 

is in my dressing-room with Piddy. I left her 
= “work on the Poet in the bower—it is her best 
Robert the Sys, with Agnes peeping in over the rails. 
thall jes very image—his identical curls! So now I 
ve you to have your talk out.” ° ° ° 
silence succeeded to the closing of the door. 


« Stop | stop! Cromb 
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Miss Warble’s parting speech would have told sufficiently 
what was to be told, had Ussula been able to collect her 
ideas. 


When she did, she protested strongly against 
Robert's love for Miss Gray, and his early en- 
gagement, which was an evil of which she had 
not been aware. The infatuated boy was not to 
be convinced ; and if uncomfortable for a time, 
when he thought of his aunt’s warnings, Agnes 
had but timidly to creep to his side in the 
twilight, and to repeat to him one of his poems in 
her low, sweet, melancholy voice, and efface all 
recollection of Ursula’s warnings. 

Those twilight repeatings, foolishly countenanced by 
Miss Warble, who was imprudently sympathetic and 
triumphant throughout the whole affair, were the hal- 
cyon days of poor Agnes! how was the memory of every 
attitude—every word—every change of the thickening 


shadows—to be impressed upon her mind! Halcyon 
days, already numbered ! 


Let us next fancy two years gone by, and 
Robert not yet a rampant dion, but in the fair 
way to become one, and already as testy, ex- 
citable, and nervous as ever was a sensitive way 
ward genius, fretting over trifles, and liable to 
all the infirmities of temper and self-love of his 
order of the irascible tribe. One summer day, 
the street musician who grinded discord below 
the window of his humble lodging, was doubly 
torturing to the poet in the agony of composition, 
for the man played the well-remembered tune 
to which poor Agnes Gray had once sung hia 
own ditty of the Lowly Lady. Among the 
literary and miscellaneous litter on his table was 
a card placed conspicuously—Lady Merivale at 
home; and, in close neighbourhood, a letter, two 
days received, and the seal still unbroken! the 
fond letter of Agnes Gray. Its supporter was a 
dirty white satin slipper, and a three-cornered 
billet, smelling villanously of musk, and con- 
taining a proclamation of passionate love and 
constancy, ten times as emphatic as the letter of 
poor Agnes. Robert had become ambitious of 
adding the name ofa gallant to his other trophies; 
though the lady of the three-cornered billet, and 
of those pink feathers, which so excited the spleen 
of his landlady, had latterly become to him aa 
object of terror and disgust. 

Lord Merivale, in his new character of states- 
man, had occasionally employed the young man 
to transcribe and get printed for him a series of 
political essays, which he entitled, ‘« Plato’s Let- 
ters,” of which Lady Merivale herself, fondly as the 
noble pair were attached, and frank as were all 
their confidences, did not know the true author- 
ship ; and a fashionable publisher, who could coin 
money out of a lord’s name. even by proxy, was 
about to risk publishing Robert's poetry, on the 
strength of “‘ Plato's Letters.” The puff prelimi- 
nary had been diffused over all London. Bran- 
don was Britain's rising genius! ‘‘ Was it wonder- 
ful that Miss Warble’s protegé, though he had 
not ceased to blush, should believe a little in his 
own fame?” He was approaching the most 
dangerous crisis of ayoung genius; he was deily 
getting more vain, and more excitable: he was 
also getting in debt; and his fantastic style of 
dressing and wearing his hair in long curling 
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locks, and his moustaches were scarcely admired 


enough by the picturesque-loving young ladies, 
to atone for the sneers of the men and women of 


sense. ‘The unhappy Lion! 

Fevered by this hollow and dangerous encouragement, 
he had just completed a novel, the like of which, accord- 
ing to his staunch proneurs, had never been seen. “No 
sooner was it advertised,” eaid the newspapers, “ than the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chamberlain had met to- 
gether, at the express instance of a Royal Personage, to 
consult upon the prudence of buying up the entire first 
edition :"——*' The Prince and the Alchymist”—what 
might hot a Plato contrive to write under cover of so 
comprehensive a title ? 

Hitherto, however, these brilliantly-devised and boldly- 
practised artifices had availed little to advance our 
Genius in society. Then, his old tastes for magnificence 
and luxury had grown up with him and the fair words 
lavished on him by Messrs were not golden 
enough to supply both the wherewithal for tailors, and 
bootmakers, and jewellers; and the lavish, but useless 
piesents which, from time to time, kept his memory 
alive at Merivale, cheaply satiefied his conscience, and 
served to convince his simple well-wishers there of his 
thriving. ° . : . . 

There was at this time a Lady Garston, the 
greatest private lion-hunter and exhibiter in 
London, who had commissioned Mr Suffield—a 
man of some small fortune and family.conse- 
quence, who had dipt in literature, as a gentle- 
Man-author—to fetch her Brandon. The wit, 

Malice, heartlessness, and savoir faire of the rouée 
Suffield, are very skilfully delineated ; Lut he is 
too cold-hearted, too ironical and scornful, to 
be long tolerable. Better do we relish Cherry. 
Suffield found his way, in despite of the vulgar 
landlord’s ‘ Not at home,’ to the rapt poet, in his 
obscure lodgings, and, after some desultory con- 


versation, went on :— 

“ Got rid of the pink parasol yet, eh? Come, dress 
quickly, and,” with a look of genteel disgust, “I will 
take a book till you are ready. Now, I remember it, I 
didn’t send you her note. Her . Blushing! 
It’s not Lady Merivale this time ; but Lady Garston who 
wants to know you. Come, you have no better engage- 
ment, Jam sure. Give me Shelley—and don’t be long. 
Why, you have half your wardrobe about your heels 
already! Pah! I shall smoke, unless you can find me 
a pastille to burn! How do you exist in this hole ?”’ 

“ Lady Garston. . , . But do tell me ?” 

“ As we go along—I have a headach yet, owing to her 
insisting upon having me knocked up in the middle of 
the night, to get me to take you there. A tidy room you 
keep, Brandon. Now begone: and be as tigerish as you 
like. It would take, in her house, if you had curls 
down to your waist, like Edward Irving.” 


Robert was not long in equipping himself, but 
his visiter was still quicker with his observa. 


tions. 

“A etrange set of books you have, Brandon? Your 
cravat is there..Pha ! with absolutely a crumb of cheese 
upon it! Come, I'll tie it for you. Do you ever read, 
though, or confine your studies merely to nature, in dirty 
white satin shoes, eh? Were I you, I'd keep those 
things out of sight for my prohibited library, as my good 
friend the Archbishop of Tarentum used to do with Vol. 
taire and Crebillon,”’ 

Robert “had no time to study much—his office duties 
engrossed him so.” | 

* But you have time enough to write! And where does 
Plato come from, then? It is odd that nobody has time 
to read now-a-days. You are going to throw yourself 
away, like all the rest of us,”’ 

Suffield was a sort of Lion himself, was, or had 








been ; but now he depended upon other talents 


and capacities. In Lady Garston’s menager;, 
we are introduced to another Srowling specimen, 
Mr Almond, a worthy map, though a jealous 
irascible author. He said he had read some of 
Mr Brandon’s pretty verses, and the or; 

grated unpleasantly through Robert's curled 
locks on his sensitive ears, and he did not recover 
himself until he had reached the salon, where 
all the wonders of British and foreign genius wers 
exhibited weekly during the season, by Lady 
Garston. ‘ 

She, a faded pretty little woman, was hovering within 
the gate of her own paradise, with a fan to her Lipa, ap. 
parently choosing to receive her guests in dumb show. 
and without the customary announcements. One wild. 
looking creature, with a crane neck, and hair whic 
might have been dressed with a rod, so strange was jt, 
disorder, was spirited away, into a far-away boudoir, tp 
discuss political cconomy, with “a Unitarian clergyman, 
from the country, who had come early.” A superb part; 
of three American ladies, mountains of marigold satis, 
blonde, and feathers, heralding themselves by every sen: 
which Chardin Houbigant can dispense, were 
in like noiseless fashion, with a comprehensive curtsy, 
which provoked a strongly-whispered compliment, con. 
cerning its ** winning style.’’ 

“Suffield !* was her exclamation. ‘“ Well, how 
charming! what a good, good child you are! the very 
best of my chevaliers! And thisis Mr Brandon! Jam 
enchanted, at last, to make your acquaintance, Whats 
countenance! what hair!” she added, in a very audible 
aside. ‘Those are only the Jodrells,” (following with 
her eye the sister pair just described,) ‘ you know the 
name, of course, Mr Brandon—nothing in what they 
write! One does not know how to make people under. 
stand that every one is not desired to come every night. 
One of the little difficulties of an open house, Mr Sol. 
field.” 

“ And what else have you in your cage to-night, Lady 
Garston ?” 

“Cage! well I give you leave. Why, I have Wal- 
singham describing his adventures in the Nizam's county; 
—those Hindoos you saw below, he was so good as ber. 
row for me from some one of the Geographical Society. 
Don’t they quite produce an effect ? I was in hopes # 
would have come in his violet velvet pantaloons and ye- 
low stockings, as he went to the opera the other night ; 
but it appears he goes from me to D House. My 
young friends are quite enchanted with him; his ej 
glisten so when he talks, and he has let down his beard 
to oblige them. It is not cut off, and he keeps it alwap 
packed away behind his cravat, But he is so particular 
about there not being the least noise when he ia telling 
one of his tales, that 1 am forced to impose silence. He: 
just done, however. Do you know who those Americas 
are that came in just before you? I lost their name 
and it isa little awkward. I met them at the Ambem 
sador’s.”” : 

“The Florida Strongfellows,” said Suftield, putts 
up his glass ; “yes, it is they—I should have 
her turban was not to be forgotten.” » Oe 

“ Thank you—Mrs Florida !—now I recollect - 
wants odd figures to fill up corners.” 


Lord Merivale never came to Lady pony 
parties. He was absorbed in politics, and 


declared — i 

I never desire to see political people here. The ~ 
literature, and a little science—voila tout—though test 
Lord Edinborough used to say—‘ I wonder you sit! 
intrigue, Lady Garston, So pretty as you are, yo@ an 
carry anything.’ No politics for me! I am & 
woman, not an esprit fort. 1 declare here are an 
again! Well, really, for such people to come 
night. . . a reviewer, Mr Brandon—enormous ings 
with the press—he may be of untold use to you 

Little guessed the pair in question, of the hali-boi 
comment which their appearance provoked. 
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Miss’ Cotton, in spite of all 


prother’s coh sere could no longer be accepted 


cond Corinne. Then, success had made her like 
fer 8 and that was an offence. So long as she 


ph in a wig, stack round with natural heath. 
way of grande toiletie, she had furnished a 
original at least, and, as such, desirable at parties. 
™ . . But her brother still contrived to wind 
* very anecdote, dialogue, or harangue, with something 
Sylvia's fame’’—and how she herself wae the 
game artless unspoilt creature she had been at sixteen. 
There were not wanting some who averred, that a cer. 
tain parish register recorded the baptism of Sally (not 
Sylvia) Cotton. ° ° ° ° . ° ° 
Sylria—a rather colossal figure to be addressed by that 
nursery title of endearment—and in whose well-fed and 
rosy cheeks, at Jeast, there was little sign of study or of 
wif-denial—took an ample survey of our hero from head 
to foot, and, being pleased therewith, and one of those 
excellent persons who talk philanthropy and sympathy, 
A diseretion, betook herself to complimenting Brandon, 
pandsomely, and with the least possible delay. Her 
was as high sounding, and twice as much to the 
as Lady Garston’s ... . “Immense success— 
new undertakings—publisher’s arrangements—foreign 
translators—subsequent editions—portrait to be en- 
graved in the line manner—(Pratt could recommend an 
excellent engraver, and not ruinous)—praise, without 
doubt, in the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster 
Reviews—(though, to sure, no Radical notice was 
worth having)’’—all these, and many more grand words, 
rolled charmingly off her tongue. Well they might ; 
being constantly at the service of any one, whom there 
was the least chance of victimizing. ° ‘ . 
“Here is Lady Merivale at last! So happy to see you ! 
dear Lady Merivale at last! such a favour! Oh, those 
sweet, sweet Tasso letters you sent me! If Pasta had 
not been coming, I do not know that I should have ven- 
tured to solicit your company. But, perhaps you have 
been to Semiramide ?” 


Brandon was not exactly in love with Lady 
Merivale, but his dreams of her were taking form 
instead of being dispelled. ‘There was to him 
something hazy and dangerous in their slight in- 
tercourse. This evening her greeting had been 
more than usually cordial. It had been so no. 
ticed by the malicious Suffield, so felt by Brandon 
himself. Yet this one patroness, in the kind- 
est spirit, gave him the best counsel. We hear 
a good deal about the American lionesees, but, 
tiring of their passion for albums and autographs, 
we pass to Lady Garston returning to the latest 
caught, ‘Come, Mr Brandon. How brilliant, Mr 
Suffield !” 


“Thank you for coming in such force! It is as good 
a a leaf out of the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ I could have 
had the Smiths, by the way, but I thought. . . and now 
I must shew Mr Brandon a little. Mrs Maxwell is 
dying to see him—and Lady Dickenson wants him for 
—— Mr Shanklin for one of his breakfasts,” 

An affray arose from Miss Florida getting into 
fits at seeing the body of a female infant dwarf, 
(the Palermo Fairy,) which Lady Garston had 
a the keeper of an anatomical museum to 

nd her for the night. Lady Merivale, disgusted 
by this bit of lionism, wished to be off, and 
Bat round for Brandon to order her carriage. 

the Lion was now fairly engulfed. 

His turn was come ; and round and round the room 
Was he dragged, blushing like a girl, but not at heart 
Laant to be exhibited, as a geuius, a poet, a friend of 

¥ Merivals'so novelist, who was to beat Scott, (as 
the star of Bulwer had not arisen.) “ Mr Suffield 
his intimate friend—the witty Mr Guffield !|—charm- 
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ing to see two such clever people in such a state of con. 
cord! Mr Walsingham” (alas! for truth) “ had incon. 
venienced himself to come there expressly to make his 
acquaintance /—.Mr Wicksteed had stayed for an intro- 
duction—Count Fortebraccio and the great American 
fortunes were enchanted with him! ‘ Something of « 
most inepired style on his forehead,’” had been Mr 
Florida Strongfellow’s remark! And, bowed with a 
shame which vanity had not yet wholly stifled, our hero 
found himself the cynosure of eager eyes—athe centre of 
wise questions—“‘ How cou/d he find time to write so 
much and so well ?”—and “ Did he write best, morning 
or evening ?*’ and the like. One lady entreated him to 
fix an evening—she must have hie judgment on Kean !— 
another had a cousin who had translated Sophocles—and 
she again was thrust aside by a sprightlier dane, who 
must postpone her Strawberry Hill party till Mr Bran- 
don could join it as their cicerone—“ Quite a Walpole 
turn in his talk !” 

“ T cicerone!”’ tnought Robert, blushing for his own 
ignorance; but Suffield’s sarcastic eye was upon him, 
and he could not own it: so the party was fixed. Even 
Lord Alton, the buttoned-up exclusive, began to be 
haunted by an idea, (a rare guest,) in addition to the 
notion that “ those writers sometimes shew up persons 
of quality in their books; and that it was as well to be 
civil.’”’ So he bowed his eyebrows at our Genius, and 
vouchsafed him his address. Mrs Florida Strongfellow 
returned from her apologetic promenade just in time to 
witness all these glories, 

“ Pray let me get near him, Miss. I have come to 
Europe on purpose to make me and my daughter ac- 
quainted with its literary magnets! When will you 
gratify us with your book, eir? I shal! lose no time in 
perusing it as svon as ever it is in the stores !"’ accom- 
panying her compliment with a huge gaudy card for a 
breakfast, about the fiftieth of a pack, with which his 
pockets already overflowed, 


A public reading of one of Brandon’s poems 
followed, though the authorship was affectedly 
concealed in respect to the youth’s modesty. Suf- 
field vas the reader, and threatened to inflict on 
them his own ballad of Peter Bell. Sylvia triéd 
to evade the reading, but her brother had his 
reasons for remaining. The fictitious reading at 
Lady Garston’s is not quite so good as Mrs Trol- 
lope’s grave description of that at which she 
assisted at the Abbaye, when Chauteaubriand’s 
precious morsels were discussed by an adoring 
female circle. ‘Truth must ever surpass fiction. 
But Lady Garston’s exhibition was not amiss. 
The American ladies were particularly alive. 
“ An hour of musing,” the sweet title! The 
verses are really fine. 


“ How charming !—how mystical!" Lady Garston 
was the first to exclaim, almost before the reading was 
over. “ Do you understand it ?” 

“ Charming !” exclaimed the Cottons, stoutly, and in 
Italics, 

“ Very delicious! most delicious indeed !" was Mrs 
Florida Strongfellow’s comment. “ There are some of 
Mrs Sigourney’s little touches—the American Heemans, 
ma‘am—in that last verse,” _ 

“ Exguisitely read, Mr Suffield,” said the hostess, 
hoping to avoid the threatened ballad. ‘“ Well, Mr 
Brandon, I call that perfect! So it is not to be in the 
May number? == sent mea sight of it.however ; 
Coleridge might have been proud of it, or Moore, or 
Byron. Now, might they not, Miss Cotton?” 

“ Indeed they might,”’ replied Sylvia, almost choked 
by the praise which, thus extorted, there was no with- 
holding. 


* 
heart. His powers of observation were not yet blinded ; 
his self-knowledge had not yet wholly merged in that 
gtoes and indiscriminate appetite for praise, which wil 
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swallow any flattery, however absurd. He had been 
talking to Lady Merivale, and was always raised by ber 
conversation, and the visionary half-owned feelings he 
permitted it to encourage, to a noble and generous tone 
of sentiment. She had spoken of a fame better than the 
senseless or interested suffrage of those who were crowd- 
ing round him; and he had been warned, because there 
was in him, with all his foibles, a touch of the true 
poetical spirit, . . . . . There was more of a 
poem in that involuntary reverie than in all the verses 
he ever wrote. He must be alone !—and abruptly he 
disengaged himself from the admiring circle, now loqua- 
cious in his praise! ‘‘ Rapt even now! So modest— 
what elegant manners!—that lovely long hair of his!” 
These ecstasies were almost like insults in his ear. 

“* Una alla volta! per carita!” exclaimed Suffield ; 
‘+ my charge, you see, has not face enough to support his 
bays! He'll mend. Come away, Brandon,” drawing 
his now really bewildered and ashamed companion out 
of the circle. ‘* It is wise always to leave people some- 
thing to look for. Never stay in one place too iong—not 
even in Merivale House. To see how you blush! ha! 
ha! I am going to D House, for half an hour; 
but we meet at Lettrill’s—supper at one o’clock—eh ?” 

** Yes—no, I shall not go—I am tired.” 

‘¢ Please yourself,” replied Suffield, in the same tone 
of insupportable rai!lery: ‘* don’t let me seduce you into 
any of my wicked ways; I dare say Lady Merivale 
would warn you against me as a dangerous acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ T shall be there,” said our Genius, spiritedly. 

Lettrill’s was a gaming-house to which he had 
once been tempted, and to which the weak- 
minded youth returned, goaded by Suffield’staunt. 
On the midnight streets, he encountered Philip 
Warren, the ruined profligate, the hardened 
criminal, now flying from justice. Before Spar- 
ker’s bank had failed, and half the inhabitants of 
Merivale been ruined, the generous and woman- 
ly-hearted Ursula had secretly devoted the little 
independence left her by her mother to rescue 
her abandoned lover from debt and disgrace—all 
save one fifty pounds which she reserved, lest Robin 
might feel want. The scene of their encounter is 
striking. In the midnight pandemonium, Bran- 
don also encountered Sparker, coolly won his 
money, and exasperated hispassions. ‘lhe frenzied 
bankrupt burst into open rage, and taunted the 
Genius in the presence of Suffield and of several 
noble friends with having been his errand-boy, 
and with wanting to marry his natural daughter. 
The heart of the fashionable Lion, which had 
never been in its right place, was already alien- 
ated from Agnes, and this confirmed his disgust. 
He had not known the secret of her birth, and his 
fashionable friends had laughed at the idea of 
any marriage engagement with a country girl; 
but with the natural daughter of a bankrupt 
gaming-house bully! It was too preposter- 
ous! Robert had been felicitated by the serpent 
mockers around him, and he had blushed to the 
temples, (and perhaps farther, if his ambrosial 
curls had not concealed the rosy suffusion, ) at their 
intoxicating flattery, upon his having made large 
progress in the graces of the most talked-of and 
the most dificult woman in London. 

Pity that he did not also hear the sneering laugh into 
which the trio had burst, when his back was turned. 
‘A flight, by Jove, even for a Genius! The fellow will 


next fancy that Lady Merivale’s going to fling herself at 
his head !” 


In the meanwhile, Ashmole, who was now high 
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in favour with the saintly Joanna Warble, had 
come up to London, bringing letters from 4 
and Ursula. The failure of Sparker’s bank and 
the persecution of Mr Godsal, whom her father 
insisted she should marry ; nay, the idea th 
—- ; ons at 
Philip was there—the lost Philip, and that she 
might reclaim him—had induced Ursula to resolve 
upon seeking some employment by which te ear, 
her bread in London; and Agnes, compelled ty 
leave the Miss Warbles’, prayed to go with her. 

Ashmole returned with very painful accounts 
of the Lion, from whom he brouyht no letters 
in reply to the anxious epistles of Ursula and 
the betrothed, and whom he had been unable tg 
see, so incessant was the round of dissipation in 
which Robert was engaged. Let us turn for , 
moment from the career of the Genius to the 
up-breaking household of the spinsters, where 
love and money had both broken in to sow dis. 
quiet. 

It had become a scene of disagreement as well as of 
leave-taking. Loud voices were to be heard; cheeks 
reddened with anger rather than luncheon to be found 
in the parlour where the two sisters sate. Even Pyarea 
was disturbed by the excitement of the moment, and 
Agnes Gray was hiding herself somewhere or other, to 
weep away the wretchedness caused by Mr Ashmole’s 
recital, on his return. She had, of late, become fonder 
than ever of “getting by herself;’ and it was not the 
least bitter of Joanna’s taunts, that Agnes, she did be. 
lieve, was “ bitten too, and trying—poor foolish child— 
to turn poetess; because that youth whom you choose to 
spoil, Ciiristiana, has turned poet, and taken to bad ways, 
like the rest of them.” Joanna had, of late, begun to 
deal in aggravating speeches. 

“T repeat my question,” said she, in a voice one tone 
shriller than on her first inquiry— What is to become 
of Agnes Gray! for, if I must give my opinion, your 
whole plan, sister, is a presumptuous piece of midsummer 
madness.” 

‘Indeed? But, Joanna, I did not ask your opinion, 
dear—I repose on our friend the Archdeacon’s better 
judgment. You used to respect that once, as long 3¢ you 
were in your rational senses. But I always foresaw what 
all your chapel-ing would land you in,” 

Joanna was hardly likely to be pacified with such a 
reply—* To go abroad, at your time of life !—preposter- 
ous! [Miss Warble was going to Belgium with the 
Archdeacon.]_ No woman can expose herself to the 
licentious contact of continental manuers, without losing 
some of her modesty, Christiana! And what will you 
do on Sundays ?—go to play-houses, and see those bold 
creatures dance, without proper clothes to cover them, I 
suppose,” 

“ No, miss, I shall not. But you are only borrowing 
a leaf out of Mr Ashmole’s prayer-book, It’s worth a 
good rubber to sce you sit there so prim. Depend upon 
it, at my time of life, | know how to take care of my- 
self, without a serious helpmate.”’ ° . . 3 

* And why shouldn't I go abroad to improve myself, 
I wonder ?” continued Miss Warble, with a more than 
usually impatient flirt of the shuttle with which she 
played at working; “every one does now. There were 
the Cottrelis—older than me, and after Lizzy had broken 
her leg; and she dropped in for a German Prince, ( 
don’t think much of those German Princes, however :) 
and they have twins. And to think of Miss ‘Tipping— 
she saw all the Holy Week at Rome; and didnt come 
home a Papist, sister! And the George Dov 49 
not hear what the Archdeacon said, the other nigh’ 
about their going to India overland, ucross the ber 
riding on camel-back, for aught I can far 
must ride camels like gentlemen, ladies must, you ; 
Come, Jo; I'm not going to be quife so ven 
and you used to meee OF the George Doves, Jo, as long 
as you were a Christian!” 
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frivolity is very painful; but I trust I 
lose my temper on account of your idle 


«Sister, your 


ing to 
= aad here followed a severer text than the last. 


%* 


“1 make yourself ridiculous... . 
goo er Mos Ashmole that is to be! Those 


e windows, ought not to throw glasses. 
os wr bon a capital piece of malaprop! You can’t 
—-t you see, Jo.—Ridiculous! come now, if you will 

and marry one who is little better than a ranting 
reacher, I think you might be mute when your sister 
yen to travel with a dignitary of the Church and his 
familY- Not that I have a word against Mr Ashmole, 
web. He's a thoroughly decent man F” 


« Decent, indeed !” . ° ¢ 
« And he would not be so bad-looking’’ (with another 


saucy jerk of the shuttle) *‘ if his clothes fitted him. Do, 
love, put him into proper leggings—Crombie quite tit- 
vered the last time he Jet him in.” 

“Your displeasure might pain me, Christiana, if your 
profane levity did not place me beyond the reach of your 
tongue. Well, I leave you to better teaching. 
have not told me yet what becomes of Agnes Gray ?” 

“ That’s shabby, Jo, to ask me in such atone. You 
know it is a pinching question; and you do so to pro. 
yoke me, because you can’t and won't help me.” 

“] have offered her a home with us,”’ replied Joanna, 

ly. 
yO did, you mean—lI honour him for it— 
but youd pine her to death in a week, She wants che- 
rishing, not crushing. . . . . I wish,” she added, 
in a tone of heartfelt kindness, ‘* that the thing were 
either on or off—that Robert Brandon would either 
marry her, or make an end of it, and say as much, But 
I'll take to him, as we pass through London.” 
“And why oppose her going with Ursula ?” 
“Who is to keep her when she gets there, I ask you ? 
. O, Jo! Jo! what need was there for you to 
marry, and make all this breaking up? The loss of 
money would have been little, as far as | am concerned, 
sowe had but kept together, And you can set up your 
‘ace to me, and palaver about my folly !” 


In the general break-up at Merivale, Cherry 
also resolved on trying his luck in London ; and, 
in his usual free-and-easy manner, he first called 
upon Miss Warble to announce and facilitate his 
purpose. Miss Warble’s invincible good-nature 
was put to asevere test by Mr Cherry—*“ a very 
excellent person in his way, but to ask for let- 
ters of introduction point blank—its really a 
letle free. Wanted me to ask our friend the 
Archdeacon for letters for him, when 1 even 
hesitated to interest him to get a place for Crom- 
bie ;” but Cherry could make his own way. 

In the evening of the same day that the de- 
pression of poor Agnes had so grieved her kind- 
hearted patroness, the girl was found in wildly- 
joyous spirits, singing one of Robert’s beautiful 
songs, and packing her trunk. She had received 
a letter from Robert, and it had contained money 
—money, the reward of her secret literary at- 
‘empts—the reward of the poetry she had se- 
fretly written, and at last found courage to send 
to her lover! 


“O dear Miss Warble, don’t be angry with me, when 
am happier than I ever was in my whole life. Don’t 
ne angry that I have been so hard at work, and never 
4 you anything about my secret, I never dreamed I 
r id succeed yet, for this long, long time !”” 
Succeed ” 
ng Agnes! It was all a vision ; ending in 
ioe disappointment, despair, madness, and 
th. Arrived in London with Ursula, whose 
st exertions were required for their joint 
™untenance, she devoted her little hoard to se- 
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cretly printing, at her own risk, her Coralie, which 
no publisher would undertake. It was treated 
with neglect by the public, and unconsciously 
spoken of in her hearing with contempt by Ro- 
bert ; and this trial, with the evident coldness, 
the faithlessness of her lover, was more than the 
reason of the delicate and gentle-hearted girl, 
who nevertold her griefs, could long endure. Miss 
Warble figures prominently in the Lion’s history 
during her hasty transit over London. She at- 
tended at the grand breakfast given by Mrs Flo- 
rida Strongfellows, and, with Agnes. exultingly 
witnessed the apotheosis of the Lion. He had 
been inquired for particularly by the eminent 
Dr Codrington, the President of College, 
‘as the true Plato,” whose political letters had 
set all London in a flame, and introduced “ as 
the real and true Plato” by the exulting Lady 
Garston ; and while the modest genius and the 





| great scholar and philosopher whispered— 


There stood poor Agnes, so far from seeing any ine 
quality in the conjunction, enraptured at such a pub- 
lic testimony to her lover's fame; and there stood Miss 
Warble, who curtsied with ecstasy, as she bethought her 
what a proud tale her protegé’s latest promotion, wit- 
nessed by herself, would be for her to tell “ our friend, 
the Archdeacon {”’ 

Cherry, now in town, had also made his way 
to Mrs Florida’s dejeiner, and, among other dex- 
terous feats, had appropriated to himself the 
anonymous billet which one of the “ Kentuck” 
misses had intended for the dear young poet, 
with whose verses and curls she had fallen full 
fathom five in love! By dint of diligently read- 
ing the Minerva Press novels, and the “ Corres- 
ponding Lover’s Assistant,” Cherry hoped tu 
manage the anonymous love-affair, he had adopt- 
ed, triumphantly. We have a great hankering 
after Cherry. He is, so far as ready impudence 
and selfishness go, quite a male Barnaby. 

At a moderately late hour one morning, Cherry pre- 
sented himself in Brandon's dingy drawing-room. The 
neglected kettle had already been growing cold on the 
hearth, the slovenly breakfast becoming stale on the table, 
for some two hours. Robert's habit ef early rising had 
gone from him. 

“ A fresh lot of notes,’ was Cherry's soliloquy, as he 
turned over the contents of the table, with his usual 
want of ceremony. “*A crest—let’s see, the Merivale 
Arms are three herons. Well, it’s a famous thing to be 
in with all those jurds. Somebody wanting him to shew 
off for’em, doubtiess. Didn't I see that Mr Suffield 
winking to him behiud his back ? Plain Cherry's the 
best, perhaps, after ail. I suppose that pink concern is 
from some Woman—another anonymous, eh? Weil, I 
wonder how I’m going to thrive in that affair. Hang 
it! he ought to be able to spare me one of his loves. 
l've always had a great opinion of getting a lift in the 
heiress line. Here he comes at last, with eyes as dead 
as oysters six weeks out of water, Well, Robin, if that’s 
a London complexion, give me Clare Street West, and 
your Masquerade of Silence to boot, I should say, rather 
than such a noisy piece of business as last night's, Dull 
and vulgar, I take it,” 

“Why, Cherry—good morning—has London made 
you critical already? Capital !” 

“What, 1 suppose you highflyers fancy nobody's to 
know the difference between trumpery and a prime 
article, that hasn't been apprenticed to it, Catch me out, 
though. Do you call everybody quizzing everybody else 
good manners? and what's not good manuers is vulgar— 
logic, ain’t it? And was not everybody too fine, and 
afraid of everybody, for anybody to be sociable and com. 
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fortable together ? What's dull, if that’s not dull? I 
have eyes in my head, I hope. You look precious 
knocked up, I promise you—ten per. cent worse than 
you did on Sunday.” 

“Only a headach; but, if you had as much to do as 
I have’’—and Robert pointed, with some little parade, to 
a table groaning under its weight of papers—* you 
would be weary too,” 

‘* Oh, then, you have found out that hard work is hard 
work, after all, whether it be keeping a set of books or 
keeping company with grandees and learned folks, I 
knew it must come to that. I say, what fools your fine 
acquaintances are! Does Lady Garston always talk 
that way? I used to fancy Miss Warble wonderful 





enough, in the way she tossed her words about; but it’s | 


nothing to this. 
Silence over her, I fancy ?” 

“ Lady Garston is very attentive to me,” returned 
Robert, piqued at hearing the celebrities of London so 
unceremoniously dissected. 

‘““T take it—and so you put up with her. So was 
Ashmole—taught you to write straight—but Ashmole 
was a bore, I fancy, And yonder Mr Suffield—he is 
very attentive to you, I suppose, too; and so you let 
him quizz you’ He has plenty to say for himself, 
It’s the way here. One feels quite abashed among 
’em,”” 

‘Oh, as to Suffield, every one knows Suffield’s way. 
Was he sarcastic upon your” 

‘© Me !—what could he quizz me about ? Don't stir: 
I'll sing the bell, if you wantit. Eat your poor break. 
fast in peace, it—(aside)—you can put up with it, such 
as it ism-and | never set up for nice!”  .« . es 

*¢ Cherry, you are making game of me!” 

“ Not !, I’m not offering to let my hair grow by way 
of imitation!—that would be a joke !—though I am 
wanting you to help me on a littl. There goes your 
mouth ! pursed up in a moment. 
Tam not asking you to push me—I say—beyond one of 
those Miss Floridas,—You'll make her over to me, eh 7” 


You could not come the Masquerade of | : ; 
: refused a very wealthy and respectable lover 
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panions he had there; and he replied, something 
ously, by talking of * his friend, Lord Alton—pi, fri 
Suffield—his friend, Fullarton.” and, 
“Friend,”’ repeated Ursula, quietly, but with 
little hesitation; ‘‘I thought friends were only to 
proved by their wearing. But Lam glad you have found 
so many.” 
Robert was anxious to escape from ihis confe. 
rence. She had more to say, and of a nature 
about which conscience unpleasantly Whispered 
He pleaded an engagement with Sutheld, « Let 
him wait for once,” said Ursula ; and she calmly 
began to question him on his intentions toward, 
Agnes, who had, he now learned, for his sake 


—Colonel Blayne—with three thousand a-year, 
Robert was affected by this proof of tenderness, 
and by his aunt’sconversation: but the anticipated 
and remembered sneers of Suffield were too power. 
ful for his transient generous emotions, and 
Ursula continued her pleading. 

* And she has even made herself a poet, Robin!” she 
continued, when she had, as she thought, encouraged her 
nephew, by extolling the more obvious merits of Agnes, 
‘* The pains which she has taken—and so humble all the 
while !—to render herself more worthy of you, So proud 
she was of your commendation, of the money you sent 
her! That decided us to come up to London,” 

The weak-principled Genius compromised with 
his conscience ; and, to avoid a present difficulty, 


_ plunged himself deeper and deeper, until his own 


Don’t be frightened— | 
is not uncommon, 


There was something so irresistibly odd, impudent, | 


and knavish, in Cherry’s countenance, as he ventured 
this modest proposal, (anything but unpleasing in its im- 
plied flattery,) that Robert leaned back in his chair, and 
laughed till the tears streamed down his cheeks, Cherry's 
temper was imperturbable, and Brandon's mirth was 
contagious—so he laughed too, 

** | suppose you think IT have no chance, Master Bran. 
Do you know, I’m just the man cut out for an 
American—thriving and commonsensical. Come, it’s a 
bargain—tor you've no fancy, I take it, for the land of 
Promise, No time for poetry, there! Even that long- 
necked Mr Thrushton is a cashier in somebody's bank. 


don ? 


It was this same morning that Robert first. 


found time from his fashionable engagements to 


lodging which he had hired for her on her writ- | 


ing to him, and in which he had lived himself 
until he grew into a great Lion. 


Ursula was waiting in a!most the sickness of suspense 
to ascertain how matters really stood with Brandon. 
She had more than feared. Never was any woman less 
exacting—less given to jealousy. So often as she had 
endeavoured to rouse hey pride, her resentment, her indig. 
nation, there had risen betore her the helpless, grateful, 
dependent child, with his long hair and his confiding 
smile, who had slept on her knees in the gallery-chamber 
at Merivale Abbey. But even this calming vision could 
not for ever stand between her and the harsh, naked 
truth, that the world had seized her nephew, and he was 
their’s no longer. 

She met him—when at last they did meet—with her 
old affectionate embrace. He returned it warmly; he 
slipped into her hands a cheque for a small sum of 
money: but he was hurried—uneasy—restrained. She 
questioned him concerning his literary successes; and he 
told her of his increasing engagements in society. She 
inquired how far he felt at ease in his office; what com. 


— 





protestations excited his enthusiastic feelings, 
and he almost believed himself the generous and 
constant being he feigned to be: The deception 
Delay was his hope—and 
Agnes—she, too, might change. Poor Ursula 
remembered her own early feelings ; and they 
were still tenderly affectionate towards the de- 
graded being, who was now skulking about Lon- 
don, a hunted criminal, with a price on his head, 
Her pent-up heart opened; and she, who never 
complained, nor spoke of her many past trials, 
listened with fondness to her nephew's assur- 
ance, that they were all over now—and they 
should all be so happy ! In the casual midnight 
rencontre which Robert had with the proscribed 
and hunted forger, who had some of the soul of 
goodness lingering about him still—the wretched 


gg /man e is ¢: a packet to be deli- 
visit his aunt, at the humble but comfortable | sonnel iyi Magog tonendglh ge 


vered to Ursula.‘ Answer me one little ques 
tion,” said the faithful woman—“ Did he look ul 
when he gave you the packet fur me? Very wretch 
ed¢ You shake your head: it is enough. .« + 
. + « « + I might have known from my o¥® 
heart, that, loving as you did, you could not 
change in two little years.” 

Alas! for poor Ursula’s penetration! And, 0D the 
result of this conversation, Miss Warble was permitted 
to set forth on her journey with the Doves, leaving Agnes 
under the protection of the aunt of her betrothed. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Cherry, when Ursula, with ° 
heedless confidence which betrayed what her misgiit 
had been, acquainted him with the arrangement, : 
am delighted to hear it. I always knew our rte 
a thoroughly honest fellow. He'll settle ; and they'll 
very happy together, in a quiet sort of a way—f0r, 
dropping his voice, he added to himself, “ Grub sue 
isn’t quite the Mint, I perceive; and prices are 48 fluc 
tuating there as in the indigo-market. ‘ . : 
Let's see what I can do with them, to help number O0® 
His fine friends would never forgive his making a fool 
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self, bY marrying that laughing-stock of a woman's 
nv Good enough for the 2 | appr iri ! Pre. 
yon Knott's heiress. vues wou a spec! 

And Cherry forthwith began to study romantic 
wyeletter writing as we have noticed, and soon 
quired enough of the science to satisfy Miss 
florida Strongfellows. . 

The disappointment of Agnes, as one Magazine 
sfter another appeared, and none of her poetry — 
she poetry of which she had received the price 
‘om Robert—found a place ; the adventures of 
\liss Warble on the Continent, related in her 

Juble letters to Agnes and Ursula; and the 
. homes and calumnies of the set of fine people, 
nen and women, whom envy and hate induced to 
ondermine the domestic peace of the Merivales,— 
sre each and all skilfully, cleverly, or effectively 
told; but everything with us inust give way to 
the march of the Lion. His long-announced and 
vell-putied tragedy was to be brought forward at 
ast. after endless delays and alterations ; and to 
the favoured theatre trooped his literary and his 
‘shionable friends, his patrons and patronesses, 
the Florida Strongfellows, and the Cottons and 
Jodrells, and the newspaper critics; and there 
two came Ursula and poor Agnes Gray, now 
snowing herself forsaken—humbled, heart-bro- 
ken, but loving still. With anxious and beating 
hearts, and striving to conceal themselves, they 
eame. The skulking ruffian, Philip Warren, was 
iso in that theatre, and his late master, Sparker, 
though on a quest of their own ; and, last of all, 
appeared old Brandon, coming no one could tell 
from whence. The parsimonious cold-hearted 
crandfather, was discovered sitting in the pit, as 
{to blast the eyes of his grandson. Much to the 
man of Genius depended upon the success of this 
ylay. His novel, in spite of all its fame, had 
turned out unproductive ; and his gains at the 
gaming-table, which he had resolved, from feel- 
ags of delicacy, to devote to merely trifles and 
uxuries, and from which Agnes had obtained the 
naginary rewards of her poetry, had given him 
s taste or expense. He had got into a shabby 
genteel, but expensive lodging, and 

There was no going, in a common street-vehicle, to 
Lord —'s, or ——— House ;_ no refusing to join in the 
“oners out of town, which the Suffelds, Altons, and 
Pullartons gave; never troubling themselves which of 
“er tradesinen must wait, while they rioted at Black. 
‘ator Richmond, And the greater became his embar- 
‘ements, (the heaviest of them a mere joke to the men 
s om he aspired to emulate.) the more impatient was he 
* their being guessed, The play was to bring all right 
for him, as well as tor Agnes Gray, 

The play broke down under circumstances of 
yrovoking, but irresistibly ludicrous disgrace ; 
and Agnes, in agony, stopped her ears to shut 
out the hissing, 

The roar, the agonyof mirth, wasindescribable—Suftield 
a if Lady Dereham was to be believed, till his 

'* parted—and Cherry, to whom all that had passed 
bak take been but leather and prunella,” shouted, 
l ealt 1. rd wadiy . hear—“ ripe that oteinoes, 
vould have best haem pace ne ae i a Who 
* Let us go oe ., v7 Te wg es re ' be 
mld have given 0 uch chat go yy Bohs ic 
& Go ta mn ary at you had not come here, ya 

, ied Agnes, almost indignantly. If 
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his own friends forsake him!" . . .. But she stopped; 
her words were choked by the thought that he could be 
a forsaker also ! ° ° ° ° ; ; 

‘So there’s an end to poor Mr Brandon!” gaid 

Suffield, when his ears had drank in the last howl, and 
the last hiss had subsided ; ‘‘ desperately cut up he wili 
be. Well, we have done our duty by it! I will never 
believe but Lady Merivale read it in manuscript, and 
had too much tact to come and see its execution.” , 
: ° * Well,” continued Suffield, as they 
drove off, “never before did I feel the full force of an 
abbreviaties, But this poor Brandon's play—it is of 
serious consequence to him. [ wonder where he is." 

He was at home—haunted by his grandfather's words 
and face, like a curse. The veil was torn from before 
his eyes. Now only he felt the full worthlessness of his 
life—the full madness of his conduct—the miserable, 
miserable incompetence of his genius—the ungrateful 
se]fishness of his heart. ° ° , ‘ . 

And then he cast his eyes on Agnes Gray's simple 
letter of leave-taking, and shuddered to feel that he 
could not, as a man of honour, claim her forgiveness, 
and renew the vows which would have made her only 
too proud to weep tor him and to comfort him. The 
last waking thing he saw, was her dejected willowy 
figure, shrinking from that frightful derision which 
(every sound taking a shape) haunted his pillow long 
after he had fallen asleep! And this was to have been 
the night of his apotheosis ! 

A fever was the consequence of this terrible 
disappointment, and of an overturn in a cabrio- 
let ; by which accident, Robert was laid up for 
weeks, and as it chanced, in the residence of Lord 
Merivale. And thither wandered Agnes Gray, 
almost as pretty and pathetic in her madness, 
and in her jealousy of the noble and beautiful 
enchantress, who had unconsciously fascinated 
the imagination of her faithless lover, as Ophe- 
lia herself; and when long weeks had elapsed, 
and Ursula was away in the benevolent Al- 
mond’s cottage, watching and nursing the un- 
fortunate girl, and Lord and Lady Merivale were 
gone to their country seat, Mr Cherry made his 
frequent appearance to inquire for Brandon ; and 
was at last permitted, by the careful nurse, to 
come up stairs “‘tochat with,” as he said, ‘* and 
cheer poor Robin,’ who had got into such good 
quarters, 

* Weill,” said that brisk personage, in spite of pro. 
mises and cautions, beginning to talk as soon as he was 
within the door, “4 pretty business this has been, Master 
Robin. ‘Tumbling from a cab, indeed ! How ever did you 
manage it ? Don't stir; Pll seat myself. Why 
what six long weeks they must have seemed to you.” 

‘* Long, indeed ; and so lonely, I thought you had all 
forgotten me.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense, it’s only you genuises who do that sort 
of thing. Nay, now, I did not mean to make you ery, 
Hiow weak you must be! You got a note from Ursula 
this morning? . . . Ay, she is a good creature, if 
there ever was one, So hard-working, so humble, so 
forgiving ; thinks of everybody before herself, Every- 
body is charmed with her. Lady Merivale cannot speak 
highly enough of her. . . . By way of news, I may 
advise you that I'm going off too to New York, in 
August. Lots of money to be picked up there; and all 
old Preserved Knott's business connexion tumbling to 
pieces, for want of a head among 'em, as Mre Florida 
said, the other night. . . .” 

“ Mre Florida. Oh, 1 recollect. I think my memory 
is sadly shaken ;" and he added, with a faint smile—** Do 
you go to New York asa single man, Cherry ?” 

“ Perhaps yes—perhaps no; I'll look before I leap, 
depend upon it, and Mise Florida wants lcts of training 
before she's fit for the nuptial state, as Godsal used to 
call it in his prim way, London's a spoiling place, 
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Robin; indeed I won’t answer for it, that my head’s not 
roy-ther turned, You've had yourday. Be glad of it; 


now you'll settle, I hope and trust, and make a man of | 


yourself,”” 

“ But, Cherry, I must know the worst, and I can ask 
nobody but you: Ursulais at Almond Novk, I know. 
Is she there alone? Where... whereis.. .”’ 

“I'm off, if vou question me; because I promised 
faithfully I would not talk to you about domestic sub- 
ject. . «© « + Come,” re-umed Cherry, after an 
awkward pause, * you don’t ask after any of your old 
friends and acquaintances; Lady Garston, for in- 
stance... .” 

If Cherry refused to answer any question about 
domestic affairs, he was quite free on all other 
topics. One of the most delicately traced cha- 
racters in the book is Almond, but we dare not 
venture to spoil, by a shred ora swatch. Almond 
the jealous, irascible, semi-lion of the coteries, 
though thegenerous and tender-lhearted master of 
the hospitable cottage of Almond Nook ; Almond, 
prone to affection for the sex, and jealous lest 


these he admired should laugh at a lover of | 


fifty, had become enamoured of the beautiful 
nature of Ursula Brandon, who gave him no hope. 
It was in his cottage that she tended the dying 
Agnes ; and thither Lady Merivale,onher return 
to town, took the now convalescent Brandon. 

“ T would have spared you this visit,’’ said Lady Me- 
rivale, gently, but seriously, ‘ had it been possible—but 
she has asked for you soearnestly !, You could not but go.” 

Robert did not attempt ananswer. He only grew paler, 
and shrunk lower down into the corner of the carriage. 

“ If you feel unequal to the meeting, say so,’’ resumed 
the lady after a short pause. ‘ Distress you it must: 
but I fear that a very long delay... You will find her 
very gentle, however, if she knows you ; for the last tour. 
and-twenty hours, they tell me have thanged her greatly. 
I dare not deceive you ;—this will be your farewell visit !”’ 

* Good God!” burst out Robert, in a passion of remorse, 
“ and this has been my doing !—Why did I not die my- 
self 7""| 

‘© Hush!" said the lady, gently, but solemnly. “ I 
will not be so false to you as to tid you not to blame 
yourself! but, as God has spared your life, you are not 
to despair, You are not to make regret torture, All 
the physicians tell me that, under any circumstances, this 
disorder might probably have manifested itself in her 
sooner or Jater. [tis weil she is called away now, tor 
both of yeu! T trast,* she added, more impressively, “J 
think that you will not forget this day; and again there 
was silence. ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° > 

They entered the house. Almond was not visible ; but 
Ursula met them with a finger on her lips. She burst 
into tears When she saw them ; but, restraining herself, 
threw open the dvor of the lite parlour, and invited 
Lady Merivale to enter, Then, taking Robert by the 
hand, she disappeared with him, no word being spoken, 

In the parlour sate one, all in tears, whom, neverthe- 
less, no sorrow could utterly subdue into silence, © Ah! 
dearest Lady Merivale,” exclaimed good Miss Warble, 
squeezing the visiter’s hand, * this, is, indeed, a time of 
sorrow! a sore Welcome home for me! Poor Agnes! 
They told us, when she became rational again, she could 
not be spared to us many hours longer ; and now, they 
are momently expecting up stairs .. . [came away, be- 
cause I could not bear to stay. . .« .  Elow T used to 
sculd her for sighing. Dear lamb! I doubt [ was too 
harsh with her.’ 

Lady Merivale could here honestly administer com fort. 

- + QO you're very good to say so; and, indeed, I 
could not bear it now, if I had been provoking and 
fidgety with her. Single women will, you know, some- 
times, And Joanna too, she was fond ot her, though more 
of a lecturer than Lam, Joanna will regret her sincere- 
ly. Poor Jo ; matrimony has sweetened her; and 
that Was more than one dared to pray for, Let me pour 
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you out a glass of wine, Lady Merivale, 
choice; the last of our travelling stock.” ; 

** And dear Brandon too,”’ resumed the king crvat; 
drinking by herself when her offers were declines « ‘om 
he willfeel it, when he recollects all her tender little»... 
and how fond she was ot his P. Z.’s from the yery — 
Such a terrible, terrible shock for him; thowy) he tae 
be blamed mo-t severely that all was broken of bite 
them, What creatures men are, the best of them: a 
the Archdeacon is forced to admat it, » 2 : 
her, dear Ursula, what a life she has led among hint 
But there’s something better, I hope, in store for her, | 
do not mean that she is to marry Mr Almond, Valuable 
as he is. © dear, no; that would be a palpable mi. 
—Your Ladyship agrees with me.” 

“ Entirely—Ursula will never marry, She stil] Jy, 
the memory of that unfortunate man, who, they tell my 
ix going to be transported, better than any other livtes 
being, save her nephew. [ hope they will live together 
now. He wishes it; and I trust she need not be afr: | 
ot his changing again. If he has not now Jearned to ng 
lue his true friends as they deserve, [ will vive him up « 
hopeless,” 

Oh, surely, surely ;—the dear youth, I am sure, will b 
steady now. Nothing, after all, like one’s own flesh and 
blood, If Joanna and I set up house again together, (ang 
really Mr Ashmole presses it so, that I can’t find in my 
heart torefuse him,) could there be a stronger proof that 
there are no ties like home ties ? I was beginning to be 
tired of gazing about in foreign parts, though the Arc. 
deacon was all we could desire—and to think myself ao 
old fool tor” . ° ‘ , , ° 

In the pause which ensued, atter the worthy gentlewo. 
man had talked herself out of breath, Lady Merivale was 
struck by the quicker and more careless treading of feet 
in the chamber above: then by % sudden and heavy 
sound, like the falling of some one to the floor, After 
that, all was still. She rose, foreboding what this meant; 
While Miss Warble, unable to speak, grasped her hand 
tightly, and then, falling on her knees, began to pray ag 
well as she could tor weeping. In another instant, a 
step was heard upon the stairs, slowly descending, anda 
hand was on the lock of the door, It opened quiets, 
aud Mrs Sherbrooke presented herself: hardly less pac 
and agitated than thenvaelves. ** All is over, ladies,” 
said, ** and the poor young gentleman has fainted on th 
floor beside her. ” 


It is rea, 


taxe 





She was so tond of him! 


And thus closes our account of the adventures 
of ** The Lion of the Coteries.” Even these © gar- 
bled extracts” must vindicate our high opinior 
and shew that this novel, with great wit and br.- 
liancy, possesses rarer and higher qualities. We 
have not touched upon the powerful London. Life 
episudeof PhilipWarren, andthe womanly. hearted 
Ursula; nor yet on the personalities and pecui- 
arities of Almond, and his old inmate Judith, and 
the Merivale satellites. ‘The genteel comedy «! 
the piece, we leave nearly unnoticed, without much 
revret. We have had all manner of School for 
Scandal and May Fair comfit, and spicy charac- 
ters, or their shadows, served up to us again avd 
again, and never better than here; but the Al 
monds, the Cherrys, the Warbles, the Ashmoles, 
and the Roundheads, are the daily bread of life; 
without which we die, and the Mrs and Misses 


Florida Strongfellows, and Dr W ykehames, '*8 
Both are abounding 
c scenes 


hearted 


relishing and natural sauce. , 
here, The higher-wrought and pathet 
of Agnes’ suffering, and of Ursula’s strong 
endurance, we have not ventured to profane. 

In conclusion, we must remark, that if this be 
the production of a new writer, which, however, 
is not likely, the best among the old stagers * 
need to look to their laurels. 
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Ir is advisable, in order to obtain a clear view 
of the posture of our affairs, to note some par- 
ticulars. which occurred preparatory to the 
introduction of the late Reform Bill into Par- 
jjament. Men have little memory either for 
good or evil—few events affect their minds more 
deeply than the fretted lines do the sea-shore, 
sbich the coming tide smooths and obliterates, 
sain to suffer impressions equally transient and 
superficial, The people—the working people— 
have now commenced the project of Refurm, to 
sromote which, many, with that sacred name in 
their mouths, are in effect mere gossips, who 


talk without object or interest ; and, in fact, the | 


genteel advocates for reform may generally be 
classed among trimmers, renegades, and impost- 
ors. Some of the most strenuous friends of 
liberty in speech have laughed at the fancy, and 
one in particular, itis said, avowed “that Parlia- 
mentary Reform was a fit thing to be made use 
of in argument in the House of Commons, but 
not to be carried into execution.” Mr Pitt 
stood high among the exalted talkers about re- 
form in 1782 and 1783 ; and, in 1785, when he was 
Minister, he made motions on this subject in Par- 
liament. Theups and downs in political life, by 


the same persons, terrify the sincere, and dis- | 


grace the whole political world. Sir W. 
curtis, who officiated as a kilted mountebank to 
George the Fourth in Edinburgh, and was loyal 
from top to toe, had canvassed the freeholders 
of Middlesex for John Wilkes; and if consist- 
ency was to be heightened by double changes, 
Wilkes and Luttrel exchanged sides. Wilkes 
propitiated the court in the city of London— 


he became a most loval alderman, and he was | 


favoured at St James’ ;* while Luttrel, in his 


odage raised the standard of revolt against 
the King’s Ministry. ‘The war with America 


vas declared to be a war against rebels—for | 


rere they not virtually represented in the Brit- 
#h Parliament ?—a fiction for a fact, in which 
verbiage our constitution so gloriously rejoices. 
And it was farther stated in Parliament, to sa- 
usly the American colonists, that they were not 
worse treated than millions in England, who 
"ere taxed and retaxed, yet had not one vote 
‘mong them all for a single Member in the Brit- 
at legislation. Such insults and such illustra- 
tions did not satisfy the Americans; while the 
*rasperated British Reformers roused a spirit of 
‘Aquiry, which occasionally excited expressions 
of alarm and indignation against the minions of 
power. The American War had in France a 
= greater effect. France was incomparably 
; fe governed than England ; and the soldiers, 
i and voluatary, had not only participated in 

*war of freedom, but had shared the crown of 
Mtty with those who, having beaten their op- 


* 
| — speech, the 14th of December, 1792, to the ward 
“Tingdon W ithout, compared to his other writings 


i 2 . 
ee leaves his identity questionable. 
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pressors, had permanently achieved their liberty. 
Thence the French turned their eyes and 
thoughts on their own miserable state—they felt 
their disgrace —they contrasted their own 
strength with their own weakness—that they 
who had mainly snatched the colonists from a 
fureign enemy, could not relieve themselves from 
their own wholesale domestic oppression; for 
they, without a shade of representation, with- 
out Senate or Commons’ House, had no voice in 
any public concern; and that, while different 
opulent orders had prerogatives, and privileges, 
and exemptions from fiscal exactions, the people 
and the poor were borne down with peculiar and 
| extraordinary charges, whilea ban was pronounced 
against their merited advancement, ~The Ame- 
rican War, also, as it increased the financial em- 
| barrassments of the French Government, im. 
| proved the opportunities of the French Re- 
| formers—and they profited off them. The Revo- 
lution was effected with little violence : money 
/was not forthcoming, and the Exchequer wis 
‘closed. This Revolution was hailed by many 
who rejoiced at the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can colonies ; and consistent men could only 
have felt similar sympathy in a corresponding 
event. Among those who triumphed in the re- 





sult, Mr Fox’s voice was the loudest. George 
the Third and his courtiers, of course, eympa- 
thized with the monarechy—as Joseph of Ger. 
many, when asked, would he not join the conven. 
tion—* No,” said the Radical Emperor; ‘ royal- 
ty is my order.” It is stated, that Mr Pitt at 
first did not participate in their terrors ; he was 
i then, however, implicated in an attempt to awe 
Kussia, and prevent her from) possessing Oe- 
-gakow. On this oecasion Mr Jenkinson dis- 
tinguished himself in defence of the British 
armament by an elaborate speech about the bal- 


ance of power, which, it would seem, he consi- 
| dered to be suspended on that port on the Black 
Sea. Disgrace followed the conduct of the Brit- 
ish Ministry: millions were expended to no pur- 
pose ; and, in order to conciliate the people for 
the failure and the waste, Mr Pitt reduced sume 
inconsiderable taxes. Here is one of the many 
impostures which grow out of a small represent- 
ation of the people in Parliament ; and the hush- 
money, corresponding to the secret-service money, 
reduces the fictitious representation to something 
worse than nothing. Yet all this but prefaces 
the ignorance or imposition which immediately 
followed: the Parliament met the 30th January, 
1792 ; the King’s speech states, ‘ That the gene- 
ral state of affairs in Europe appears to promise 
to my subjects the continuance of the present 
tranquillity ;” and Mr Pitt, in accordance with 
the declamation from the throne, delivered a 
most imposing speech on the budget. He suid 
that the sinking-fund (the bubble-fund) would, 
with a continued peace, complete the object of 





its institution in the year 1805—that is, the na- 
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tional debt would be liquidated in sixteen years | 
During this Parliamentary | 


from that period. 
parade, different tumults occurred in England. 
Dr Kippis honoured the French Revolution by 
a public commemoration: Dr Priestley wished 
to followthe precedent in Birmingham: a Church- 
and-King mob made war on Dr Priestley’s 
house, and, after irreparable injury, forced him 
to take refuge in America. Have the Reformers 
of Birmingham paid a tribute to his memory ?>— 
Not that they can honour him, for honour is self- 
derived, but as a judgment against their towns- 
men, who, by that act, in some measure stigma- 
tized their town. This and similar outrages, 
perhaps, farther increased the spirit of the people 
in favour of the French Revolution and Radical 
Reform. Then the associations which began 
with American resistance were recruited or re- 
organized, and the support which they had given 
to the American Colonists was easily transferred 
to the Reformers of France. 
dropped off—some turned on their associates. 
Mr Burke declared against clubs, &e.; yet he 
admitted that he belonged to more clubs 
than one, “in which the principles of the G/ori- 
ous Itevolution are held in the highest rever- 
ence. —Reflections, p. 2. And what was this 
glorious revolution? He says, “ lt was a re- 
volution not made but prevented. We made 
no revolution ; no, nor any alteration at all.’’* 
A glorious, truly a most inglorious revolution ; 
and such, in fact, have been the reforms of the 
Jaws—civil, judicial, fiscal, constitutional—by our 
patriotic, overweening egotists. Such was the 
last Reform Bill, as is now evident and admitted ; 
and it will become less and less arefurm. There 
is an accruing indemnity for the paucity of good 
intended by its framers, in the law of property, 
which nullifies all reform. Primogeniture, so 
honoured by Burke and the Tory faction, adds 
and superadds to individuals masses of wealth ; 
while the law of descent in France is equitable, 
distributing wealth and diffusing power. There 
the aristocracy of riches may rise in the spring 
head ; but it must soon refresh the surrounding 
country. Wealth may accumulate in the hands 
of a few; but the law transfers it, in the next 
descent, among many heirs ; which is repeated in 
each successive generation. Mr Burke assailed 
the French Revolution at its commencement ; for 
it was not a sham, like the glorious English 
Revolution. He wrote his most abusive ‘ Letter,” 
&c., in 1789, against the People and their pro- 
ceedings ; and, passing over many questionable 
points, we may ask, if some excesses did occur 
thus early, who were to blame? The People? 
no. And Macchiavelli discharges the People. On 
such occasions, he imputes the discredit of such 
offences to their masters. He says, that a people 
who had lived under a Prince, are like a savage 
animal, which, after being reduced to slavery, 
and pent up in a prison, escapes by accident 


into the country, runs riot, and, in ignorance of 


its aptitudes and means of defence, becomes the 
prey of others. Macchiavel does not revile the 
~ An Appeal trom the Old to the New Whigs. 
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People, but the Princes who, having weakened 
or depraved them by their power. disable the 
from enjoying their liberty with discretion, He 
also defends, in a long chapter, the people fron 
the charge of ingratitude, fixing that Vice alee 
on the Princes. Further, I may remark a ¢ 
contrast between Mr Burke’s observations and 
Macchiavel’s. The former would honour 4 4,. 
volution in proportion as it effected little ; while 
the Florentine secretary declared that the Capital 
defect of revolutions had been that they had go 
gone far enough. This imperfection the Frenes 
people, or, if the fact be charged truly, ¢,, 
philosophers, did not commit. Some of the Jags 
of radical excellence have been abolished ¢- 
obscured, but the law of equal inheritance. with 
the small breach of the majorcts, continues 
with the satisfaction of all the French, Thx 
was a dreadful crime, socially and politically, in 
surke’s estimation. He honoured primogeni. 
ture ; glorified the great landholders, even more 
than Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill; called 
them the ballast of the constitution—a ballast that 
sinks us, stinting our people of their fuod, and 
the manufacturers of their market. Mr Burke 
has been treated with culpable partiality, in 4 
late number of the Edinburgh Review. He 
passed for a Whig, yet he was, as Johnson said 
of him and himself—* He is as great a Tory as 
Jam.” He began his official career with gross 
sycophancy. He called the King’s message, in 
1782, “ the best of messages to the best of Peo- 
ple, from the best of Kings’—The best of Kings! 
Is this Burke the Whig -—Rather one of the 
Omrahs mentioned by Bernier, who relates— 
“ When the King speaks, they hold up thei 
hands and cry, wonder, wonder!” The bes oi 
Kings !—and this uttered immediately after the 
war with the American colonies, which Burke had 
denounced ; a war which this best of Kings was 
probably the first to urge, and, as he himself said 
to the American Ambassador, the last to renounce 
All existing Kings were the best. George was 
superlative, Louis XVI. something more ; but 
the People were worse and worse. Right-mind. 
edness and royalty at one side ; error and the 
People on the other. Yet, what said this very 
man, not speaking at large, but after having 
fixed the reader’s attention to particulars? ln 
his pamphlet on the “ Present Discontents,” be 
quotes Sully, who declared that revolutions do 
not come by chance or caprice, and that the 
populace never rise from a passion to attack 
but from impatience to endure—Burke adding, 
“These are the words of a great man; of 3 
Minister of State, and’ zealous asserter of mon 
archy. They are applied to a system of favour 
ism, which was adopted by Henry III. of France, 
and to the dreadful consequences it produc 


trong 


What he said of revolutions is equally true of 


all great disturbances.” Yet this same Mr 
Burke, in respect to the revolution 10 —— 
professed to consider it an inexplicable cas inl 
or, if not causeless, the creature of Voltaire 
Rousseau, Condorcet, Mably, and the other 
Encyclopedists. Spleen and Scriblerus see® 
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to bave taken full possession of his faculties, 
What was new was discredited; yet novelty 
< neither good nor bad ; and the historian 
Hume savs, “ That the chief improvements in the 
British constitution have been effected by violent 
‘anovation.” He played the sophist egregiously 
in his voeation, talking of morally true and poli. 
ically false ; he defended monkeries ; and, still 
‘ther tampering with truth, he defended mifred 
eats in courts and palaces, and nobility—the 
‘Corinthian capitals in society ; but the working 
elasses——the Caryatides in his political architec- 
ture—he condemned, heaping on them a quoti- 
tion from Ecclesiasticus— for their talk is of 
xen.” He also quotes most approvingly from 
the preceding verse— And he that hath little 
business shall beeume wiser ;” hence Parliament 
is called the collective wisdom. Certainly few 
can have less to dothan Members of Parliament, 
sod the laws ure monuments of their idleness | 
and wisdom. [le praised the Queen of France 
jn such terrs as a premature schuolboy would his 
first love for a Miss in herteens. Then came 
chivalry emblazoned—an antiquated fopperv, 
and kindred to the elder Holy Alliance. When, 
avout the beginning of the 13th century, the 
rage fur violence and plundering abated, the 
Suciety of Milites Jesu Christi de Narbonna 
ceased its dignity. Mr Burke vaunted that, un- 
der the tutelage of chivalry, “ vice lost half its 
evil, by losing all its grossness.” ‘The French 
meuirs of lords and ladies are filthy in the ex- 
treme. Even Moliere’s pieces, composed for the 
court, notwithstanding their exquisite merit, are 
equally disgusting as to the refinement of vice 
among the chivalrous French. To be sure, much 
reserve Was shewn by the lady mothers who fur- 
nished a continual stream of retiring virtue to 
the Regent’s pure aux cerfs ; and what peerless 
we Was his who declared, qu’il n’aimoit pas les 
pairs innocens! Yet Mr Burke's eloquence 
and | arning are advanced, as if they could cover 
“ls pouitical hostility to reform, and qualify his 
vutrages against a people daring to emerge from 
“esyousm, with its category of grinding vexa- 
ons, Mr Burke is most anxious to justify his 
et neistency, When he came into office with the 
Whigs, he began his placemanship in England by 
‘ju of economical reform throughout the whole | 
“il expenditure, And the Annual Register, 
7 p. 150—his own Register—stated, that on 
= — he spoke with great emai. ‘This | 
sie ae oo seconder, Mr Powys, also | 
this dae : great emotion. How far was | 
weving forged ; or we know that Mr Burke, im- | 
heen. : ac eth and the air-drawn dagger, | 
~ the action tothe word, threw on the | 
been of Commons a dagger, when | 
Ihteies te = three thousand substantial 
' been lately manufactured in Bir- 
ceasisten: py ee econumist, always 
ay +d a wie n tare and tret for his well- 
th nai yang an enormous pension out of 
should be te ge he declared no pension 
even in thie — - Yet Mr Burke s consistency, 
se, may be reconciled by the fol- 
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lowing concluding paragraph of his Reflections, 
&c.:—* These come from one who wishes to pre- 
serve consistency, but would preserve consist- 
ency by varying his means to secure the unity of 
hisend.” The Edinburgh Review not only glossed 
over this man’s character, but pronounced him a 
peculiar prophet. Never did man exhibit less 
foreknowledge. He said—Annnal Register, 1793, 
p. 18l—in order to promote the war, that the 
most expensive part of a war was always the 
beginning. The French war was prodigiously 
the reverse. He, so far from being prospective, 
could not see, or would not recognise what was 
obvious toall, He said, in 1790, in reply to Mr 
Flood, in his speech for Parliamextary Retorm, 
that the people were indifferent to reforim ; yet, 
he says, he published his thoughts on the French 
Constitution, to prevent them from being induced 
to imitate it. On the contrary, the people were 
in great conimotion. Henee we had Mr Wind- 
hain praising the happy constitution of the House 
of Commons-—-innual Register, 1790, p. 80; Mr 


| Jenkinson, asserting the confidence of the people 


in it, thus—‘** Could any gentleman prove, that at 
any time the decisions of the House of Couimons 
were not in unison with the opinions of the nation? 
ite maintained they could not in asingle instance.” 
Mr Pitt took up the same theme, and advised 
Mr Burke to cease abusing the French constitu. 
tion, and substitute the praise of the English, 
though it was difficult to determine whether he 
more glorified the one or more vililied the other 
—they were to Mr Burke the “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” Every incident proved that the spirit 
of reform was vigorous, by the means taken to 
awe the malecontents—the fright and desertions 
of the talking patriots—the Duke of Richmond, 
who changed his purpose from reform to strength- 
en the People’s power, to the construction of 
round towers along the coast, to prevent them 
being surprised seawards. Mr Pitt, a brother 
Reformer, withdrew his name also from the re- 
forming firm, and condemned the clubs of which 
he had been a member, ‘The alarm and panic of 
the Constitutionalists were prodigious. Mr 
Burke objected to relieving the Bohemians from 
feudal servitude ; and, in a private conversation 
with Mr Curwen, he started into a paroxysm of 
rage, because he, Mr Curwen, aflirmed facts 
derived from his own direct knowledge of the 
country.—(Curwen’s Letlers on Ireland, v. ii., p. 
92.) Indeed, such was the terror of the Aristo- 
cracy of the spread of popular sentiments, that 
the abolition of the Slave Trade was declared in 
the Lords to be connected with the levelling sys- 
tem and the Rights of Man.—( Annual Register, 
1793, p. 90.) 

During this period two games were playing, 
bythe King and Ministry, atthe sametime. First, 
it was said the people were indifferent to Reform, 
and most comfortab‘e, present and prospectively ; 
for, as I have said, Mr Pitt calculated on a long 
peace, and a clearance of the National Debt in a 
few vears, And he further stated, that, (the 30th 
of April, 1792,) ‘* by the blessing of Providence, 
we enjoy an unexampled state of political happi- 
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ness.” This halcyon announcement was soon 
changed ; for, in the next month, May 21, a pro- 
clamation was issued denouncing the endeavours 
to bring into contempt the wise and wholesome 
provisions made at the time of the glorious Revo. 
lution, and since strengthened and enforced by 
consequent laws, for the preservation and security 
of the rights and liberties of our faithful and 
loving subjects, &c. This state of perplexity 
was soon decided by the principals of the Euro- 
pean confederacy, the mighty friends of order, 
and religion, and property, and peace—the Em- 
peror of Germany and the King of Prussia—who 
prepared to march into France at the head, it 
was said, of 200,000 men. Of this force, the 
Duke of Brunswick, supposed to be the greatest 
captain of the age, was generalissimo. Some 
time before, he had, at the head of a Prussian 
army, mastered the Dutch Patriots. He issued a 
proclamation from Coblentz, July the 25th, 1792, in 
which he declared, that he entered France “ to 
put anend to the attacks made on the throne and 
the altar; to restore the King to his legitimate 
power, to liberty and safety. That the Emperor 
and King do not mean to meddie in the govern- 
ment of France ;’ (Russia, another confederate, 
had just extinguished the constitution of Poland, 
and was overrunning the country, which was a 
third time to be divided between her and her 
allies ;) ‘and that, if the Parisians do not imme- 
diately comply with this command, they shall 
suffer the most exemplary and avenging punish- 
ment, by giving up the city of Paris to military 
erecution, and exposing it to total destruction,” 
&e. The Duke issued another proclamation, two 
days after, denouncing similar vengeance against 
the inhabitants of other towns in France who 
might transgress his behests; and yet, after 
these dreadful threats, thundered throughout 
the extent of France, it was held a erying sin 
that the French rose in their might, became an 
armed nation, tried their King, who had been 
seized flying to join the German invaders, and that 
they confiscated the property of the emigrants 
marshalled to assist them. The Duke’s proclam- 
ation tested not merelythe spirit but the common 
sense of the French; they were to decide on 
their own lives. and the existence of France asa 
nation. Had the assailing Emperor and Kings 
succeeded, probably France would have also 
been partitioned, and another Nicholas might 
now, having seized the remnant, sent its brave 
inhabitants to join the Poles in their beggary 
and dispersion throughout Europe. The Ger- 
mans marched on, proclaiming the Bourbons and 
legitimacy. They entered Champagne. Sour 
grapes, they say, forced those who promised to 
inflict such unexampled horrors on the Parisians, 
to retreat. Had they succeeded, and only re- 
instated the King, and clergy, and noblesse in 
power, France would have fallen back, as Spain 
did when a French army marched through that 
country, and restored the often sworn Ferdinand 
to absolute power. Then, indeed, might have 
been truly said of France, as the celebrated 
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Spain, after a long absence, “ J/ mY @ Pic. 
changé.” Had the Bourbons end the evel 
satellites been restored under the auspices os 
these German despots, there would have been ; 
change, and for the worse; for in what way 
did they reform themselves after their hanish. 
ment, and vagrancy, and distress, and resto, 
ation, and rejection, and re-restoration iis 
was truly said of the emigrants, royal, and noble 
and ecclesiastical, that “ they learned nothing. 
and forget nothing ;” and Charles X , ard Polign. 
ac, and their ordinances, proved that they were 
determined on perdition—the curse of irredeem. 
able bigotry and tyranny was stamped on their 
heart ; and they were finally dethroned and ey. 
patriated in the famous days of July, with littl. 
more agitation and bloodshed, so entirely hag 
they worn out their credit, than occurs in som: 
tithe quarrels between the Irish peasantry and 
the Protestant parsons. 

But to return to our own affairs, from which 
the French convulsion and the allied sovye- 
reigns of Germany for a while carried us, be- 
yond the immediate sequence of events :—The 
proclamation of the English King, dated the 
2ist of May, 1792, relative to the endeavours of 
the lieges to bring into contempt the wise laws 
of our incomparable constitution, was followed 
by an augmentation of the forces by sea and 
land ; by building barracks—for soldiers could 
not be trusted among citizens. ‘The militia was 
called out ; Hanoverians were introduced inte 
England; the Habeas Corpus act was suspended, 
five millions were voted to sustain commercial 
credit ; with secret committees ; green bags; the 
alien bill; billsrespecting foreign correspondence; 
Post-Office spies, and spies of all kinds ; and 
secret-service money. Then began prodigious 
trials, and still more prodigious convictions and 
judgments. Muir and Palmer were tried for 
leasing-making in Scotland, and sentenced to be 
transported to Botany Bay for fourteen years. 
At this trial, a judge held that no one not having 
Jand had any right publicly to discuss politica! 
questions. This judgment was justified in Par- 
liament ; and Mr Dundas backed the law-offcer 
who stated that the English laws were not sufi- 
ciently severe. This Dundas found that the 
English laws were sufficiently severe—* He shall 
have judgment without mercy who has had 00 
mercy.” Then came the trials of Horne Tooke, 
Hardy, Joyce, &c. They were members 
societies which had arisen towards the close of 
the American War, which obliged the Government 
to do justice to public opinion. Mr Pitt ws 
summoned to give evidence on these trials, in 
order that he might exonerate certain societie 
from odium, by avowing himself to have belonged 
tothem. Foronce his recollection failed him; but 
Mr Sheridan refreshed his memory, and he after- 
wards retracted his testimony. The accused, 
triumphantly, and with general approbatios, 
were declared not guilty. Yet they were sad 
nounced, by the heartless and murderous crows 
counsel, acquitted felons. To all these things 


Oxenstiern did sarcastically, on returning to | add the resistance of France: which the prop 
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Burke declared could not long continue ; for, he 

d France was extinguished—a void in Europe 
sai -" that the warrior spirit of its once brave 
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To the retreat of the allied arms under the Duke 
of Brunswick, was added the defeat of the Duke 
York at Dunkirk. Notwithstanding every 
shstacle raised to the expression of public opi- 
sion, mismanagement and defeats forced the 
People openly to re-ume their opposition. In 
Copenhagen Fields, a hundred thousand persons 
met to petition for peace ; and the King was 
sailed, on going to Parliament, with cries of 
. Peace !—Bread!” Then the Seditious-Meet- 
ozs Bill passed ; and Mr Windham said Min- 
tors were determined to exert vigour beyond 
iielaw. So they did in the American War, as they 
have done on the present Canadian outbreak ; 
so they did repeatedly in the French war ; but it 
never occurred to them to reform the evils in 
these or other cases, till they had fought them- 
slyes into difficulties, and disgrace, and debt. 
Ac to America so to France—they thought they 
could conquer the colonies, they were assured 
they could conquer France, and thus have the 
English Reformers at their mercy. And what 
was the issue? In the next year, 1797, Bona- 
parte, at the head of young France against old 
Europe, succeeded in eighty-four engagements, 
fourteen of which were pitched battles; and 
hed not Bonaparte undertaken the Russian war, 
shile the fate of Spain was undecided, England 
vould have been prostrate before this man’s 
omnipotent vengeance. As to Parliamentary 
Reform, how has the French war, advocated by 
our Lives-and-Fortunes Men, and the defenders 
ofour property and constitution, left both pro- 
pertyand constitution? The King, Ministry, and 

rruptionists began this war with a taxation of 

vut sixteen millions, which now, after twenty- 
one years’ peace, nearly equals fifty-two mil- 
ons, with a debt increased to eight hundred 
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millions. The debt, at the former period, as I 
before stated, Mr Pitt calculated, would have 
been cleared in 1808; yet the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, instead of calculating National 
Debt or interest, confines his financial expecta- 
tion to saving, by some economical arrangement, 
£3,000 in twenty years from the present time. 
In contemplating this debt, lam happy to quote, 
approvingly, a remark of one whom hitherto I 
could not conscientiously praise. Mr Burke, in 
his “ Reflections,” p. 229, says—‘ Nations are 
wading, deeper and deeper, into an ocean of 
boundless debt. Public debts, which at first 
were a security to governments, by interesting 
many in the public tranquillity, are likely, in 
their excess, to become the means of their sub 
version.” Debt was the immediate cause of the 
French Revolution ; yet, last Session, Sir Robert 
Peel talked of ‘“* the beautiful simplicity of the 
3 per cents.” They will be further simplified. 
Political retribution has been postponed by the 
French war, as a dam impedes a coming flood. 
The People are pressing for Universal Suffrage. 
I shall stop for the present with a quotation 
from Sir J. Mackintosh, published at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution—* Politica! in- 
equality is equally inconsistent withthe principles 
of natural right, and the objects of civil institu- 
tion; men retaina right to share in their govern- 
ment, because the exercise of the right by one man 
is not inconsistent with its possession by another, 
which is evidently the case when the surrender 
of a natural right can be created by society.” 
Vindicie Gallica, p.225. Universal Suffrage is the 
movement question now, as it was formerly. The 
nation is at peace—the people are greatly im- 
proved in ability and knowledge—and the want 
of popular authority in the representation is felt 
both by consumers and producers ; and by all, 
not placemen, in the excess of expenditure, and 
in the overwhelming amount of taxation, 
Grorce ENsor, 
Ardress, 1839. 


A CHAPTER OF POPULAR POETRY. 


Tar changing or progressive spirit of every age 
‘manifested in nothing more distinctly than in 
‘s contemporaneous popular poetry. Nay, it 
“ght probably be more correct to say, that popu- 
‘r poetry is one marked embodiment of that spirit. 
I snot, however, among the lingering imitators 
* Byron, or of the elegant and mellifluous He- 
“ang and her tuneful confraternity, that we are 
to look for the poetry which reveals the expand- 
iy and brooding heart of the People, and which, 
, ever it may germinate, is sure first to break 
‘orth at the plough, the loom, the forge, in the 
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an school, or in the workshop of the skilled 
: re j—at one period, if religious excitement 
ies prevailing cause, in rude satire and ruder 
The a another, in such patriotic lyrics on 
ttraine ase March,” or the impassioned 
mcd Orner. lhe popular poetry of the 

¥o, fond is bong as significant a token of the 
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times as ever was ‘“ Hudibras” or “ Lillebul- 
leroo ;” and it possesses, with a higher, as distine- 
tive a character—thoughtful, energetic, earnest, 
suggestive, bursting with real feeling and deep 
meanings. As the most potent utterers of the 
human heart and soul in this new mode, we may 
instance Ebenezer Elliott, in England, and 
Béranger, in France; the one trained at the 
forge, the other in the printing-office, and both 
in boyhood intellectually excited by the strife 
of social elements—the heavings of the society 
breaking up around them, Poetry—or call it 
what we may—that impassioned language in 
which men deeply moved are compelled to give 
utterance to their thoughts and feelings, has 
formed a leading feature in the lighter depart- 
ment of this Magazine from its commencement, 
so that a volume of purely Radical Poetry, of no 
every-day quality, could now be —e from 
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its pages. The humble poet of this new order 
may sometimes be rude in speech and manner; 
for in giving utterance to the yearnings of his 
heart and the soarings of his imagination, his 
aim is not, as of old, to please, but to rouse, 
vivify, and illuminate. But whatever may be 
wanting in the accomplishment of verse, is more 
than made up by vigour and downright ear- 
nestness, by pure and lofty feeling, and by the 
large interfusion of the spirit of truth and love. 


Popular pvetry, as a sign of the times, is not | 


limited to the expression of political or sectar- 
ian opinion. Where bacchanalian songs predum- 
inated, we have Temperance lays, which are far 
from being milk and water compositions, In- 
stead of the laudations of those who have steeped 
the earth in misery and blood, which have re- 
sounded through the popular verse of all ages, 
the people begin to chant the praises of such 
heroic benefactors of their kind as Milton and 
Washington, Franklin or James Watt. Though 
the love and admiration of Nature has grown and 
must ever grow with mental cultivation, and the 
consequent refinement of taste, instead of Ad- 
dresses to the Moon, or Sonnets to the Glow- 
worm, and such other trivial if pretty themes, we 
meet with Odes to Labour, passionate assertions 
of the unalienable rights of the whole human race, 
and eulogies on those who have entitled them- 
selves to its gratitude and blessing. The high 
destinies of mankind, and the progressive amelio- 
ration of society, are among the august themes 
of the new order of popular bards ; and we may 
affirm of all of them, that, if they fail in the 
higher order of poetry, not one is seduced by 
that vapid, tinkling sing-song, which has so 
long been mistaken for poetry. From our accu- 
mulated stores of this species of modern verse— 
the Poetry of the People—we now propose to 
select «a few specimens, differing in style and 
metres, but with a common origin, and possessing 
many family features. By thus disposing of the 
sterner spirits, we shall also clear the way for 
that Annual Feast of the Poets, which it bas 
been our good custom to celebrate in September. 
Let us, then, without farther preamble, open 
with this emphatic question— 


WHO ARE EARTH'S MIGHTY ONES 7 


Who are earth’s mighty ones ? 
he sceptred monarchs, and the lords of power, 

W hose wide dominions 

Stretch over land and sea, from shore to shore ? 
Who are earth's mighty ones ? 

Warriors whose red hands grasp the battle blade— 
Anarchy’s ruthless sous, 

Whose breath a universe in anguish laid ? 
Who are earth's mighty ones? 

Priests who bind souls in superstition’s spell— 
Whose foul contagion runs 

Thro’ every breast, dark, wild, and terrible ? 
Are these earth’s mighty ones,— 

Such as slie boasts, with heaven, equality 
Are these her glorious sons, 

Who win her name an immortality 7 
O Earth, where is thy shame, 

That thou should’st Lear such children in thy womb ? 
Where is the voice of fame, 

To call the mighty from oblivion’s tomb ” 














Where is the patriot hand, 

The strength of honour, and the trust of faith + 
Where is the deathless band, 

Who drew in glory at their earliest breath 2 


Where is the Freeman’s boast— 

The prondest, man can utter— IT am free ;” 
Which, when all else is lost, 

Remains with him to all eternity ? 


Where is the sound that raised 

The flame of victory in each high heart ? 
W here are those actions praised 

In song, whose lustre never can depart ? 


These are earth’s mighty ones— 
These win the meed of an undying name— 
These are her glorious sons, 
Heirs of her trust, inheritors of fime! 


No tyrant diadem— 

Badge of a people’s suffering—binds their wreath - 
Their corenet ’s the gem 

Formed from the crystal of affection’s breatn, 


We cannot follow this with any piece so appro. 


priate as the praise of one of Earth’s trues 
“mighty ones,” one of her most glorious sons, 


ODE TO WASHINGTON, 
** Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori. 
Ceelo musa beat.” Horace. 
A name that all with blessings greet! Yes, go 
Where’er th’ inconstant sun i!lumes this world 
As far as waves may waft or winds shall blow; 
Where’er the flag of freedom is unfurl’d— 
(The tyrant to the dust for ever huri'd ;) 
Or where the Sclavon cringes to the lash, 
And the indignant lip is never curi’d. 
Ye thunderbolts, why speed ye not to dash 
Your ruin on the tyrant with avenging crash ? 


Yes, far and wide, great stream ! as on thy shore, 
Gaunt Mesachebe!* is proclaimed his name; 
As a divinity, for ever more, 
Men hail it with a worshipping acclaim ! 
For his alone is an unsullied fame 
That blooms immortal—blooms on earth, on higi, 
Knowing no winter ; in its pride, the same 
As when thy banks reverbed a nation’s cry, 
Grateful for peace and well-earned independency. 


His cause was justice, freedom, and his home: 
Britons, could you resist a cause so just ? 
Ye who had fought for “ equal rights’ whilome, 
And dared to curb a tyrant’s lawless lust ; 
And ye prevailed, Faithful to the trust 
Of liberty, your sons beyond the seas, 
’en like yourselves, have struck for freedom: mus 
Oppression, like some rancorous disease, 
Exterminate your sons because your tyrants please’ 


Firm, but not lawless—resolute, not rash ; 
Patriots awake when freedom calls; the call 

Is like the thunder-roar: th’ awakening flash 
Heralds to freedom and the tyrant’s fall, 
Proclaiming freedom to the slave—to all. 

Great is the cause—a cause for gods to fight— 7 
To burst man's shackles—trample down his thra. 

Contend for home, and liberts, and right; 


And, should the price be life, resign it with “— 


This Acrostic, which comes to us from one of 
| our largest manufacturing towns, will be! 
interpreter. It follows naturally in the order? 
| arrangement. 


ts own 


ACROSTIC, 
Henry, thou hast in British hearts a home— 
Enshrin'd in love thy peaceful glories are; 
Nor can the chronielers of Greece or Rome 
Reveal the beaming of so bright a star; 
Yea, freedom's sons have hailed its rays @ 


—- 


far! 


ee 


* The Indian name for the Mississippi. 
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Light of an intellectual galaxy 
Of statesmen great, and worthies known to fame,— 
Rise in thy brightness o’er the stormy sea, 

Day-star, come forth and blazing truths proclaim. 


Bards, raise the song, to tell what wondrous deeds 


Renowned heroes have achiew'd in war ; 
(Os scenes of carnage, where the mighty bleeds 
Unnotic’d, laid beneath destruction’s car. 


Go, strike your harps to chant a patriot’s praise— 


Have ye a nobler earthly theme than this ? 
4 land of freemen wi// the tribute raise, 
Millions rejoicing in their homes of bliss. 


THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 
O search not for me on the hills, 
Nor in a thousand living rills, 
Whose stream the boundless river fills, 
Nor in the rushing wind ; 
Q search not for me on the plain, 
’Mid pastured flocks and golden grain ; 
E’en on the rock ye’ll seek in vain, 
For that ye may not find, 


G search not for me in the sea, 

Where the waves bound exultingly ; 

Nor in the swift clouds wild and free, 
Nor in the trackless air ; 

Nor in the flight of mountain bird, 

When coming tempest’s voice is heard—- 

When rocks are rent, and forests stirred, 
Ye may not find me there. 


0 seek me not, when banners flying 
Upon the breeze, all storms defying— 
Above the field where dead and dying 
Attest how fierce the fight ; 
Where the tumult rages thick and fast, 
And black with smoke the deadly blast, 
As carnage, sweeps Careering past, 
In all destruction’s might. 
These float o'er other fields than mine— 
The clarion’s shrilly notes may join 
With shouts of joy, that thousands pine 
In the bonds of slavery ; 
But in the heart, there deep thoughts dwell, 
Close in the soul’s mysterious cell— 
‘Twas there 1 wrought my silent spell— 
Tis there you'll seek for me! 


Our next specimens, like the preceding, 
spring from the mind of one of that numervus | 
class of men to whom our intelligent legislators, 
and, what is worse, a great number of the ten- 
pound electors, would deny the franchise. 


MY OWN FIRESIDE, 
There's a smiling spot in the poor man's home, 
That is known not to pride in its gilded dome; 
And he loveth it well, for ’tis hallowed by all 
That hath bound him to life, or is dear to his soul: 
By the memory sweet of his boyish years— 
By a father’s emiles and a mother's tears 5 
And earth hath no spot on its surface wide 
So dear to him as his own fireside. 


I boast not the pomp of a tapestried hall, 

Whose grandeur mocks at the sorrowful thrall : 
But a humblier lovelier dwelling is mine, 

Around whose wall clings the sweet woodbine. 
Tis the altar from whence pure thoughts ascend 
To the poor man’s God—to the mourner’s friend; 
Tis the shrine where my hopes and fears abide ; 
And no spot is so dear as my own fireside. 


When the wintry blast is loud and wild, 

And the fire with the blazing faggot piled, 

| could almost bless my humble lot, 

2 On Shakspeare’s page, or the mighty Scott, 
‘th a feeling heart I calmly pore, 
focing the depths of each sage’s lore, 

a proud may disdain, and the rich deride, 
“t they know not the joys of a calm fireside, 
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They are gone, they are gone, who have been to me 
As the guiding stars of my destiny% 

But their memory sweet, it shall ne‘er depart, 

But cling, like a tendril, still to my heart; 

For a brother's laugh, unquench'd by care, 

And a sister's smile still welcome me there ; 

And no matter if weal or wo betide— 

I can meet it content by my own fireside. W.L. 


MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 

My mountain home !—What is it binds 
My heart to this wild spot ? 

The rock and fell, the foam and flood, 
The rude and lonely cot: 

For these I shun the city proud, 
Where halls and templesverc ; 

For thought and word alike are free, 
Free as my fvotsteps here. 


What heed I of the princely dome, 
The pride of rank or wealth, 

While free o’er heath and fell to roam, 
With Nature's blessing—health. 

Talk not to me of beauty rare, 
With coroneted brow ; 

The mountiin girl hath face as fair, 
And heart as blithe and true. 


But there's a nobler feeling far 
That binds me to this spot, 

Which makes me scorn the pomp of state, 
And love my lowly lot: 

*Tis that the soul, in scenes like these, 
Can free communion hold 

With Nature’s vast and awfal works, 
And learn what they untold. 


I love—when thunders rock the hills, 
And the red bolt is gleaming, 

Till iake, and wood, and mountain peak, 
In that wild light are beaming,— 

I love to look upon these scenes, 
And read their awful charm: 

How frail is human power compared 
To an Almighty arm! 


*Tis here the monarch proud might learn 
How brief his mortal span, 

And throw his gilded trappings by, 
To own himself but man ; 

The courtier too, who at his feet 
Pawns out his little hour, 

Might learn, methinks, to bow to nought 
Save an Almighty power. 


My mountain home—in flowery spring, 
When summer decks the tree, 

Or autumn’s fruits are rich and ripe— 
*Tis still the same to ine, 

How sweetly, too, by this rude hearth, 
When the fire’s ruddy light 

Brightens each loved and laughing cheek, 
Doth pass the wintry night! 


My mountain home ! a thousand ties 
Bind me as with a spell 
To thy rude walls, where all most dear— 
The loved and lovely—dwell, 
A thousand nameless ties, I ween, 
Which ne’er may broken be, 
Are those which form the magic chain 
That links my soul to thee. W. L.° 


From the same pen we have a copy of verves 
on the Year 1838, from which we cull a few 
stanzas. 

THE LAST YEAR, 
Thou hast heard an abbeys walls resound 
With the shouts of a madden'd throng, 
Whose sorrows seem'd, like the maniac’s, drown'd 
In a wild unmeaning song ; 





* This contributor will, we trust, find his private query speedily 
and satisfactorily answered by Mr Kowland Iiiil’s plan of peany 


postage. 
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For a maiden was crown'd mid hymn and prayer 
Of dread and Heathen mummery, 


Thou hast seen proud Durham dress‘d out for war, 
And his gilded trappings fail, 

Though decked with the badge of a bloody Czar, 
While making the freeborn quail, 

Thou hast heard the mighty Brougham proclaim 
Each freeman’s rights, nought recking, 

That the puny Whigs all hoot his name, 
Like owls at the talcon pecking, 

Thon hast heard the poor man’s hut as it rung 
With his famish'd children’s cry ; 

While he whose wealth from the bread-tax sprung 
With a careless sneer passed by. 

And thou hast heard a voice go forth 
That must sound oppres-ion’s knell ; 

For a million souls of might and worth 
Have risen their wrongs to te!l, 

Let their hearts be true as their cause is right, 
Their voices be as one; 

And a breath will shiver the tyrant’s might, 
Ire another year be gone! W. 


The author of the subjoined lines is already 
known by the publication of a meritorious small 


volume, containing much of the true Poetry of 
the People. 





, 
THE GENIUS-STARVATION PRINCIPLE, 


With a small bit of Aivice to would-Le Authors. 


| 
A grave fat Dean told Thomson once— | 
Th’ illustrious author of * The Seasons’’— 

That genius should be aye kept poor, | 


For this, ‘mongst many more good reasons :— 


That hunger may be whip and spur 
To urge its victim to exertion, 

And easy-minded worldly folks 
Gain fresh instruction or diversion. 
Toil on, ye ill-requited race ! 

To please fat Deans ransack your brains; 
And when at length you've given your a//, 
Then die neglected for your pains, 


Ye would-be authors, O beware ! 
Jf ye are ; oor throw by the pen: 
Go dig the earth, or sweep the streets, 
For ye may write for bread in vain. 
Whene’er I see a starving bard, 
Or gifted painter, poor and mean, 
I sigh, and wish him better trade, 
And think there’s many a grave fat Dean ! 
A JOURNEYMAN MECHANIC. 





Let no one really humane be offended by this 
exposure ef modern spurious or canting charity. | 


THE DEAN AND THE COUNTESS. 
* "Twas a beautiful sermon, Dear Doctor, you gave us, 
Last Sunday, on Meekness and Charity— 
*T will rouse the poor wretches in hundreds to crave us, | 
And tease us with sme//s and vulgarity.” 
“ Lady B., I am horrified —what do you think ? 
An old ragged beggar had heard me ! 
Good God! that such brutes into churches should slink : 
From preaching “twould almost discard me, 
* An old palsied wretch, with a tamishing cur— 
Lean, haggard, and tattered, and coli 
Hobbled up to me yesterday, whimpering—‘ O, sir! 
O, pity the hungry and old!’ 
**O, nauseous ! the groundling !*’ the Countess exclaimed. 
** | bade him begone,” quoth the priest. 
“ The Radical scum !—how the rabble untamed 
Stand in need of bloodletting at least ! 
** The altar’s profaned, and the charch is in danger ; 
But the Count—hath he gone to the races ? 
Then adieu—1 have wagered five hundred on Ranger ; 
I wust go and examine his paces,”’ 
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“One moment, Dear Doctor,” her ladyship cries: 
“]T am down a cool hundred for mnissione : . 

I shall stand at the head of the list—but advise 
On these want-and-starvation petitions.” 


“ Miller Bob for two guineas—the Radical vile,” 
Quoth the priest, as he glanced at the scroll] ; 
“On the wreck of our fortunes the wretches would sm le— 
Let them starve fur the health of the soul,” 
Cyrvs, 
EYLAU, OR GLORY, 
The night-star shone bright over Muscovy's plain, 
And hushed was each echo and silent each strain 
Of the trumpets which rung out their peals on that day_ 
Now sleepless, yet noiseless, the hostile hosts lay, 
Some looked on that sky which would usher the morn, 
When each pennon, unfurled, to the breeze should i 
borne— 
When musquetoon, cannon, and arquebuse roar, 
Should wake with their voices the slumbering war. 
There were Italy’s sons—there were peasants of France— 
From the vines and the roses of sunny Provence, 
Who had wandered in peace on the Garonne’s fair track— 
Now come to the land of the frozen Cossack. 


Again the night planet shone bright in the sky, 

And proudly the moon held her journey on high ; 
Again lay that squadron stretched over the plain, 

But ne‘er shall a morrow awake them again ! 

There was he who from Tuscany’s valleys came forth, 
Lyyng stretched side by side with the child of ‘he north. 
And ne’er shall yon Provengal child of the sun 

Ere welcoine the waves of his lovely Garonne. 

The watch-fires may gleam o’er that desert of snow, 
And the clarions may sound where the valiant lay low: 
They have poured forth their blood in the tumult’s wild rage, 
To fill half a column of history’s page. 

From our translators we select two effusions 
of patriotic ardour from men of acknowledged 
genius. 

LE VIEFUX SERGEANT. 
(From the French of Béranger.) 

The scarred and veteran sergeant has forgot, 

Beside his daughter’s chair, his cares awhile : 

And with one arm, disabled by a shot, 

Rocks his twin grandchildren with happy smile. 

Thus, seated tranquil in his native cot, 

His :etuge trom the wars and perils past, 

He cried—* Our birth is not our finished lot; 

May you, dear babes, die gloriously at last!” 

What hears he now ? the drum’s arousing roll! 

He sees a squadron marching o'er the plain; 
His bald brow flashes to his ardent soul : 
Oh! the old war-horse feels the spur again! 

‘ But whose these stranger banners 7°’ And his glance 
Sunk to the earth with sudden shame o’ercast. 
“Oh! would ye yet revenge the wrongs of France— 

May you, dear babes, die gloriously at last!” 
“Who will give back,” exclaimed the veteran, 
“Tie brave young peasants Who, beneath the #gn 
Of the Republic, at her bidding ran : 
To stern Jemappe, and Fleurus, and the Rhine- 
Shoeless and hungry, deaf to base alarms, 
They marched to glory fearlessly and fast. 
The Rhine shall yet re-temper our old arms. 
May you, dear babes, die gloriously at last! 
‘© How shone thro’ all, in battle’s fiery hour, 
By victory ever worn, the garb of blue . 
Blent with the hail of freedom’s crashing shower, 
Sceptres and chains in broken splinters flew. 

The nations, freed in our victorious right, 

Crowned our brave sons with laurels where they 
pass‘d ; 

Happy who perished in those days of light! 

May you, dear babes, die gloriously at Last - 

‘ Too soon our patriot glory passed away ; 

For dignities our chiets forsook the ranks; 
Still dark from the cartouch they basely pay 
To tyrant power their bomages and thanks 
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Freedom : in arms departs to every throne, 


Offering their swords, they turn with shameless haste; | 


Our tears are measured by our glories gone— 
May you, dear babes, die gloriously at last!” 
Checking his long complaint, his daughter here, 
Still as she spins, with voice half-murmuring, sings 
Those choruses proscribed, whose words of fear 
With sudden start aronse the slumbering kings ; 
“ People, ‘tis time that heard in turn, at large 
Your songs should echo round on every blast.” 
Softly he then said, bending o’er his charge, 
‘‘ May you, dear babes, die gloriously at last.” 
W. D. 
If any of our English, Irish, or Scotch critical 
readers shall pick faults with the following trans- 
lation, we can only say, that when they turn 


The foregoing is the voice of the Prussian, 
not the British people ; or it is perhaps the echo 


of atime gone by. We return to our own land 


German into French or Italian with equal faci-_ 


lity, fulness, and exactitude of meaning, we 
shall pronounce them accomplished persons. Our 
English translation is made by a young Dane. 
THE CALL TO PRUSSIA, 
(From the German of Theodore Korner.) 
Up, my country, up! the beacons flame on high ! 

Clear from the north burst forth thy freedom’s light ; 
Thou, in foemen’s heart, thy steel shalt redly dye. 
Up, my country, up! the beacons flame on high! 

The seed is ripe: then haste, with sickle bright, 
Our chiefest hope remains—our own true brand ; 

Come, press into our hearts the steel right deep, 
‘Tis freedom’s only road; cleanse our fatherland, 

That German blood thy soil may nobly steep. 


Not ours the heartless strife of king *gainst king ; 

No, ‘tis a hallow’d and a glorious war: 

Virtue, right, and faith, the despot’s hand hath wrung 

From our breast—all to which our free hearts have clung; 
But we will save them yet from victory’s car, 

The plaint of the graybeard moans, ‘* Arise! arise !”’ 
The ruined cot doth curse the robber brood ; 

While thy daughters’ infamy for vengeance cries; 
Thy children’s murder calls aloud for blood ! 

Break the ploughshare—-let the chisel quickly fall— 
Untouched the loom—unsung the minstrel’s lay ; 

Forsaken the lov’d homes, the cot, the hall: , 

Before our King plant on high the banner tall, 
Let onward press the people's close array ; 

For they, in their freedom’s fair, eternal light, 
Shall rear aloft a monumental pile; 

Stones, that erst our swords have hewn, shall be its site, 
And warriors’ shades be hov’ring round its aisle, 


> 


Wierefore do ye, maids and matrons, loudly weep 
That for you no bright falchion’s blade is steel’d = 

While we to the combat may joyously leap, 

‘Mid the spoilers’ bands our laurels bravely reap; 
Usknown to you the joy that battles yieid, 

Uh’ rather let your steps to God’s altars wend — 

He heals with gentle love each wounded breast ; 

May his holy peace upon your prayers attend, 
And piety around your brows be prest ! 

Pray that ancient strength on us again may light, 
That we as heirs of victory may stand ; 

Ca lL to her, the martyr of our German right— 

Call to her, the genius of our vengeance’ night — 
The angel of our true and faithtul band : 

') Louise!® be thou our guide to victory, 

_ And cast thy blessing o’er our doubtful way ; 

Come forth, ye shades of German warriors free, 
Forth where our banners in the breezes play ! 


Heaven strikes for us—oppression’s hell must bow ; 
. “Porth, forth, thou nation brave!” is freedom’s call : 
9 heart beats high: oaks their boughs around thee throw. 
eed not the lofty pile of thy slain below, 
mp rear, on freedom’s mount, the standard tall, 
re fer, my country, thou, by fortune blest, 
; Shouldst see, upon thy brows, the laurel fall, 
Forget not the, thy faithful dead in their rest, 
But deck with oaken wreaths our fun'ral pall, 


* Lhe Queen of Prussia. 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 





and our own day, venturing a shrewd guess that 
our contributor, however incongruous it may 
appear, is a member of the Society of Friends. 


AN OLD BOURBONISM VERSIFIED, 
What can black Sambo, upon Congo's coast, 
Know of the rigour of an Arctic frost ? 
Or what the oil-fed son of Labrador, 
Of Lybia’s sands, or Guinea's burning shore ? 
Tell the poor negro of that frozen zone 
Where water turns almost as hard as stone ; 
Through fields of white will roll his sceptic eye— 


** Massa, no true! him tell a much big lie! 


Thanks be to science and our happy lot, 

We know such facts, e’en though we see them not : 
Thanks be to Ross, and such like navigators— 

To Waterton, and eke his alligators. 

It matters not how strange a thing, or new, 

We swallow all, if you but prove it true! 

Tell the plain fact, and give the why and wherefore— 
There’s Q. E. D., and that is all we care for, 


But I digress—twas my intent to sing 

A simple story of a simple king; 

(But here the Muse would tain her manners shew, 
And make to Majesty a curtsy low: 

Indeed, she’s one of the Parnassian Nine, 

And has a réyerence for the ** right divine:”’ 

She toddled, when a very little thing, 

About the court of Jove—that mighty king !) 

It chanced upon a time, a king of Gaul— 

But neither name nor date can I recall; 

So, by your leave, what I mean now to do is— 
Sans more delay to dub him simply Lewis. 
This Lewis was a pleasant kind of fellow— 
Play’d whist, and sometimes got a little mellow ; 
Liked a soft bed, and seldom got up early; 
Verged towards emlonpoint—(we call it burly.) 
He carried on the business of a court, 

Exactly as all decent monarchs ought: 

Could have his hand kissed with becoming grace, 
And sometimes with a smile illumed his face. 

Au reste, he loved good eating and good drinking, 
And did not vex his kingship much with thinking. 
This thinking’s a plebeian sort of thing, 

And scarcely suits the genius of a king ! 

But to our tale, —It chanced, one summer's day, 
lewis had dozed the afternoon away ; 

At length at Tee-to-tum he played a game, 

Ata large table, with a courtly dame ; 

Blessed was the toy that touched his royal hand ! 
Its head was turned, scarce could Tee-to-tum stand ; 
Pleased with the action of his gracious thumb, 
Lo! Majesty applauded Tee-to-tum ! 

If monarchs always leisure moments spent 

Jn sport as dignified and innocent, 

Of Nero’s pranks historians ne’er had told, 

Nor Charles's head on Cromwell's scaffold roll'd ; 
But pass we that—Tee-to-tum to a lee 

Engrossed just then King Lewis to-tal-ly, 

‘Take up,” “ Put down,” was all the monarch uttered, 
Save now and then * arhleu,”” he gently wuttered. 
At Fortune's freaks the King began to whinge, 
When, lo! the portal turned upon its hinge: 

In rushed the Ministers with dire alarms— 

‘* Paris rebels—the city is in arms!” 

‘‘ Is that all,” said the monarch, with a hum, 
(I'wirling again the neglected Tee-to-tum, ) 

“Is that all 2 Double the Swiss guard to-night, 
And bid them put this low canaille to flight.”’ 
“Sire,” quoth the minister, with troubled air, 
‘It may not be, the city’s in despair, 

These rascals find taxation is so high, 

And food so dear, that wages can't supply 

Enough to keep the bodies from starvation, 

Of half ot our Parisian population.” 
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St Louis’ son, of hunger «new as much, 

As negroes know of ice or I of Dutch. 

It won't surprise you that he answered thus :— 

*¢ About starvation do they make this fuss ? 

Go—let these fellows know, sir, if you please, 

Rather than starve, I’d live on bread and cheese!” 

E. 
Ought we to apologise for placing this scene 

so far down in our list? Is it possible that 

wherever met it can come wrong while the 


enormity it exposes exists and gains strength? 


THE CORN-LAWS. 


* Every system, endeavouring, by extraordinary means, to draw 
towards a particular species of industry a greater share of the capital 
than would naturally fall in'o it, retards, instead of accelerating, 
the progress of society towards real wealth and greatness ” 

ADAM SMITA. 


ScENE—Near Westminster Abbey. 
CONSERVITAS AND PUBLICUS. 
Pub. Well met, Conservitas! what news ? how fares 
That cause, in which all Britain—Europe! shares ? 
I know your principles, yet frankly say, 
In yonder House, how doth opinion sway ? 
Cons. Still undecided is the great event— 
An “ Open Question’’—theme for argument, 
Fitzwilliam prompts his sturdy champions on— 
Our wiser Lords support brave Wellington. 
Pul, Methought your * march to victory” were brief, 
Under safe-conduct of the iron chief 2 
With times men alter, Once [ saw him wield 
His sword—war's sickle—o'er the harveste-field ; 
Now to the earth his closing labours tend, 
And “Viilianton’ * becomes the Landlords’ friend, 
Cons. There, pardon me! the fact you quite mistake 
His zeal is only “ for the People’s sake ;* 
But, had our valiant Nestor still the power 
Which fortune granted to a happier hour, 
When gloriously the Royal Standard flew 
Above his prostrate foes at Waterloo—+ 
Pub. Ay! but thore days are gone; the reign of peace 
Demands no prostrate foes—no victors 
Cons. Cease ! 
How little do you know the human mind, 
Restless itself, must still some pretext find 
For discontent or discord; when no more 
Invasions threaten from a hostile shore, 
Then the gaunt war-hound, cheated of his prey, 
On his own brood life’s instinct doth allay: 
War is a law of Nature—God ordains 
Pub, What! that this earth, those fairand fertile plains, 
Should be a sanguine theatre for strife ? 
That man should rob his fellow-man of life ¢ 
Forbid it, gracious heaven! though such may be 
The Statesman’s selfish creed and ‘ policy ;” 
As those whose weak enclosures durst not bide 
The swelling waters—turn their course aside ; 
So England hath been brought her strength to waste 
In needless conflicts, that her Lords might taste 
Their cherished wealth and luxuries, whate ‘er 
The fearful cost—war, bloodshed, or despair! 
Cons. Hard censures oft proceed from those who boast 
The nation’s welfare, yet neglect it most ; 
But not for idle clamour we'll abate 
Our steady guardianship, nor leave the State 
Humbly dependant for her “ home supplies” 
On the light promises of false allies, 
Who, when our native tillage is o’erthrown, 
And bounteous Ceres hath affrighted flown, 
Might, on some trivial grounds or pretext vain, 
Shut up their ports—refuse our merchants grain, 
Then war and famine could at once assail 
Our weakened land, and, haply too, prevail ! 


_———e — - 








* * Wellington or ‘ Villianton’'—for Fame 
Sounds the heroic syllables both ways.” 
BYRon. 


t Modern Philosophy !— 








* Slaughter 
Is God's daughter.” 


Rost. SouTuey, 
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Pu’, I grant—in such a case—your feare are right 
Now, place the subject in another light :— 
Behold those islauds of the Southern Sea, * 
W hose sons subsist by social industry— 
Should we, affecting commerce to maintain, 
Tax their yams, plautains, bread-fruit, and restrain 
Their ancient neighbours’ friendly intercourse 
With barter of productions? Should we force, 
sy harsh © restrictions,” traders from their shore 2 
Would not those wretched islanders deplore 
Our thriftiess interference? Yet we see 
In this a picture of our misery— 
The slaves of taxes and monopoly! 
Oh! that in strength our country would arise— 
Shake off her wrongs— 
Cons. At what a sacrifice ' 
Think of the thousands who must suffer. 
Pab, Nay! 
Think of the millions’ suff*rings every day ! 
Long have the juggling priests of Government 
Drawn our hearts’ stream in taxes, tithes, and rent, 
Too long have they who ruled, short-sighted, blind ' 
Repressed each better feeling of the mind ; 
Forgot those human sympathies, which make 
The cerf regarded, e’en for interest’s sake ; 
But tension snaps the cord—one feather more 
Brought down the cimel at his master’s door, 
Cons. These are the tenets our Reformers spread ! 
The evil consequence be on their head : 
Should rash compliance meet the bold demand, 
Distress expels our farmers from the land ! 
Pub, Yet wherefore ? when to falien prices rent 
Is duly levell’d 
Cons. IIa! shall WE consent ? 
Sooner might ruin overtake the whole, 
Than I would “ systemize” my ‘ yearly roll,” 
Pul, Enough, my friend | ( now the demon see 
Which rules our Senate—tis PROPRKIETRY ! 
But, ere we part, take hence this sure conviction— 
That time will yet remove each base restriction, 
And Britain’s commerce, unrestrained and free, 
Shall be the safe-guard of her husbandry.+ k. M 


The Church, as the sect established by the 
State is usually named in all the countries of 
Europe, has afforded a theme to the popular 
poets of England from the era of Pierce Plow- 
man, to that of Cowper, or The Village Curate. 
All laymen take pleasure in hearing about, or 
detecting, the little peccadilloes of these whose 
trade is the gain of godliness. 





THE PERFECT CHURCH. 


Our holy, law-established Church 
Deserves right well its golden perch, 
And may contemn the pert research 
Of those all prone to schism ; 
Indeed, should give them flame and birch, 
Like her of Romanism. 


*Tis wondrous that the Parliament 
Could let its judgment be so bent, 
As to give schism breath and vent, 


* See Lord Fitzwilliam’s speech on this question. 

+ Never until the last of our proscriptive—misealled 
* protective”—duties is repealed, can Great Britain hope 
to enjoy the benefit of her own produce and manufactures. 
or those of other countries, One change in legislative 
government inevitably leads to many. The Repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, alone, would force the agricultural capital into 
other channels ; and not only should we suffer the melan- 
choly consequences of “transition,” but one of our most 
essential and active branches of industry would be redu 
below its just value (as it formerly was artificially 
abore it) by the still existing protections, or premiums a. 
tended to monopolists. In justice, therefore, to c : 
landed interest, we shall be compelled to abandon wd 
protective system altogether ; and those who are — t 
most determined opponents of the Corn-Laws’ Abolition, 


| will then become our most zealous partisans for an equa®®” 


ation of privileges, 
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By soft’ning down the laws, 
For whiners, who will spread Dissent 
Till halters stop their jaws. 
Could Laud, with his chaste spirit, rise 
To see the sects he did despise, 
Pushing their scouts to hundred skies, 
Converting half the world— 
How would his pious wrath arise !— 
How would his curse be hurled ! 
What !—dare to venture ev’rywhere, 
And simple Scripture truths declare, 
Without the * Book of Common Prayer ?” 
Without the Bishop’s dub ? 
Such unordained, officious care, 
’Tis heavenly grace to snub. 
In fact, there ne’er, since Eden's bow’rs, 
Has been a church so pure as ours, 
Though so beset by golden showers, 
And tithes, and fruits of land ; 
And hence she has those magic powers 
Especial in her hand. 


No penitence, no trumpery 
Of vile Dissenting trickery, 
She needs from very devilry, 
To make a youth a priest ; 
Give her a rake, and speedily 
He’s deaconized at least ! 


She only asks a good bold lie, 
To say, an impulse from the sky 
For ordination spurs thecry, 

And (paid your college fees) 
The sacred bishop’s pat is nigh, 

If you swear as he please. 
(And, as the people are but asses, 
No voice have they in all that passes, 
Except a few in higher classes, 

Who Livings have to give. 
Who cares for souls of vulgar masses, 

If vicars well may live ?) 
And so, by sale or private favour, 
Each clergyman becomes your neighbour ; 
Nor seeks, by gentleness or labour, 

‘To gain or mend his flock ; 
The poor to treat as did our Saviour 

These gentlemen would shock. 


And faith, they’re very wondrous men : 
One will sustain the charge of ten, 
Without consulting where or when, 
In a plurality ; 
And all their flocks enjoin, by pen, 
To mind morality. 
Church fellowship they’ve gi’en the rout ; 
We ramble in and ramble out, 
Nobody asking what about, 
If we but pay our tithes, 
Nor hear at meeting-house about 
Our souls and holy lives. 
Our bishops, too, grow men of worth. 
Give me the meanest man on earth, 
And soon he’s free from all his dearth, 
If once he’s in a see; 
Ennobled quickly in that berth, 
He and his progeny. 
Not that we know not how to fast ; 
But then it is a lower caste 
Of which that starving task is ask’d: 
Of curates and such slaves ; 
Whose penance through whole years will last, 
And, sometimes, to their graves. 
Ye know not what our priests can do, 
Except convert a Turk or Jew, 
Or form a sinner’s life anew ; 
; Such would defile their hands : 
Yet they'll address an empty pew, 
If well endowed with lands. 
Tis clear they are our learned betters, 
And cannot limp in common fetters ; 
But, though no great example-setters, 
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They tell us what is good ;" 
And not to ape them we are debtors, 
But what they say we should. 
For Charles—who used to crop the ears 
Of those who dared to tell their fears: 
About the course our true Church steers— 
They have a form of prayer ; 




















And for his son, and black-eyed dears, 
They praise pure heaven's care. 


And then we have cathedral chants, 
And bishops’ coronation flaunts, 
And many other claims and vaunts 
About the true succession ; 
And various grades through which hope pants, 
To peerage in possession. 
But, I must stop my prattling pen, 
Or Southey will arouse again, 
To praise the Church and mitred men, 
And throw me in the dark ; 
Or spread his ample sail, and then 
Run down my little barque. 
Simon Maeovs, Jun. 


Let us hope that the subjoined lines will induce 
our juvenile readers to peruse the ennobling 
Memoir referred to. A very cheap and beauti- 
ful edition of it has lately appeared in Smith’s 


«Standard Library.” 


LINES ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF COLONEL HUT- 


CHINSON, ‘‘ THE REGICIDE,” BY WIS WIFF, LUCY. 
Dark was the chamber where he lay, and damp 
Stood, dew-like, trembling on the massive walls, 
Whose base the sullen ocean wash’d ; and salt 
Exhaled from out all objects round about, 

And mix’d with neisome vapours, sunk like fog 
Upon the feeble breath of life. All things 
Spoke but of wo and desolation, such 
As tyrants pile on those they fear and hate ; 
And bolts and bars, with endless clank of chains, 
And grates, through which the daylight dimly stseam’d, 
Combin’d with utter solitude to shew 
That he was one of them. But yet the mind 
Triumph'd o’er nature’s weakness ; and the hand 
Of Death, though heavy laid, was powerless 
To quench the soul’s light beaming in his eye. 
Though lonely thus and sick, he was not sad 
Nor lost to hope and this world’s visions—atill, 
Still on the past his memory would stray, 
And from each cross and trouble of his life, 
Which honesty and patriot zeal had quell’d, 
Would gather courage to contest. 
And she 
Whose love had brighten’d all his days was there ; 
Her calm eye beaming strength to undergo, 
For his sake, more than tyranny inflicts, 
With all its petty instruments of spleen ; 
For his sake, and the “ Glorious Cause”—which dash'd 
A wretched monarch from his crumbling throne, 
And told the world, in blood most justly shed, 
That “ right divine” meant no¢ to *‘ govern wrong,” — 
She bore all woes and persecutions hard ; 
She loved him as her life, her hope, her all, 
Her husband by whose side her days had pass’d 
In love and happiness—with whom she grew 
From girl to womanhood, from youth te age, 
The father of her children, and the stay 
Of a time-honour’d and respected house ; 
And yet she mourn’d not for his fate. Her heart 
Was set on holy things, more high than aught 
This persecuted life can yield of bonds 
Of fond affection. She did love him less 
As lover of her younger days, and friend 
Of years mature, than as the patriot sage, 
Of valour stern and honesty, whose voice 
Was ever firm amid the shiftiest times, 
Whose arm was foremost in the battle’s rou 
Whose ev'ry word and action proved his worth, 
His Christian courage, and his patriot soul 
Of stoic temper—one whose virtue breathes 
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Fragrance and balm amid the scenes of blood, 
Apostasy, and crime, that soil’d the age, 

As violets shed a perfume all unseen 

Amid the poisons that grow rankly by. 


He died !—the noble spirit burst its clay 

And join’d the great Eternal One, whose seal 
Stamp’d on his brow an universal fame. 

The pamper'd slave that, in his halls obscene, 
Held wine and wassail in his harlot court— 
Whose very breath bore poison, and whose hands 
Were reeking yet with infamy and shame— 
The “ Lord’s anointed” rita/d, who, in scorn, 
Proclaim’d by day his deeds of nightly lust, 

And with the daughters of Corruption hurl’d 
The gauntlet of defiance in the face 

Of all we love of virtuous, chastest, best— 
Smiled as he heard the patriot martyr’s knell 
And, gorged with revel, held his reign secure. 
Vain profligate! when in the hand of God 

The trembling balances shall weigh thy acts— 
When, face to face before the Almighty’s throne, 
The monarch and his victim shall appear, 
Stripp’d of all titles, power, and rank, and wealth— 
No courtly parasites to form thy guard— 

No venal judge to pardon or condemn— 

No witnesses save naked Truth—say, then, 
Will aught of this world’s outward show protect, 
Or kingly diadem avert thy doom ? 

No! in the courts above supreme reigns justice ; 
Mortality is void of rank ; the blaze 

Of regal splendour hides not scarlet sin ; 

And wrong’d and wronger meet alike their fate. 


He died !—beside his couch no tear was shed 
Save that of pure affection; and her eye 

Was dim but for a moment; for the pride, 
Republican, of woman’s heart restrain’d 

The bitter tax of unavailing tears. 

As she had lived the first and best of wives 

To one of England’s brightest patriots, she 
Grieved not for him at any “‘ common rate”’ 

Of those who mourn their lords with outward show ; 
But, more intent his mem’ry to preserve 

Than aught bewail with foolish tears, her pen 
Traced on the deathless page his words and deeds, 
And left posterity example rare 

Of what we seldom see—the warrior’s life, 

And sage’s, patriot’s, scholar’s, all combin’d 

With honesty of purpose, and a soul 

Above temptation as above all praise. 


O fair historian ! as a boy I loved 

To read thy history, and oft did wish 

My lot in life were cast with one like thee, 

To sweeten sorrows with a smile sedate ; 

And, when the wrongs of men had weighed me down, 
And crushed my limbs beneath the load of chains, 
To point the path to Liberty and Truth, 

And make a realm within of tranquil joy, 

The mind’s Republic, where no King might reign, 
Potentate nor Priest, Emperor nor Czar, 

With all their cant of Kingcraft—where no thought 
Save thine, and thy bright image, might reflect 

A peaceful light amid the prison’s gloom, 

And cheer the spirit as the body fail’d. 


Perchance an eye may Wander o'er the page 

Whose light, of all things, most resembles ¢hine 

In speaking fortitude to those that need ; 

And, ever bright amid our earthly ills, 

Shines purer through the night, like some fair star 
The pilgrim spies upon the desert’s verge, 

And lifts his heart to Heav’n, in prayer, to bless. 


Shine on, thou peaceful planet! by thy ray 
My foot shall tread the rugged wilderness, 
And meet no thorn: upon thy silver orb, 
Trembling in ether, like a vestal lamp, 
Mine eyes shall fix, though dimm’d with bitter tears, 
And thou, from thy high station, be to one 
The orient light fair Lucy shines to all 
C. W. T. 








THE POOR MAN TO HIS CHILD, 
Come nearer, my boy! let me ga7* on those features_ 
Let me part the bright locks that are shading tny brow. 
They call me a beggar, but none of God's creatures’ 
Can boast of a treasure more costly than thou | 


Ay, come te this bosom! these arms that infold thee 
‘Though weakened by sickness, affection can move. 
Long, long may they shield thee, for none else wo,)4 

hold thee, 7: 
Or speak to my child in the accents of love! 


Oh, no! when I rest from my toil in the grave, 
*Neath the same grassy mound, where thy mother } 
lain, 
There are few who would yield thee the food ye may cray, 
There are none who will fondle the orphan again’ ’ 


Young heir to my sorrow! for all I can give thee, 
Is the anguish I feel at thy desolate lot - 
God grant that it may not long after survive me, 
But be with the woes of thy father forgot! 
It pains me to gaze on those eyes that are gleaming, 
Su lightsome and joyous as once were my own; 
And picture them hence, when the tears will be streaming, 
Aud the rapture that kindles them now will be gone 


It grieves me to think how that heart will be riven. 
When the finger of scorn will be tracing thy birth: 

O then! my sweet infant. look upwards to Heav’n, 
For He will regard the forsaken of earth ! 

Laugh on, thus unconscious of sorrow to come— 
I would that thy spirits were always as free ! 

For though lowly the shed we are calling our home, 
Thou hast made it a palace of pleasure to me! 

My blessing be with thee, my darling !—my own! 
Come, sit on my knee, while I tell in thy ear 

Some tales of the land where thy mother has gone, 
And we’ll strive to forget the cold world and its care ' 

Leamington. W. J. 


' 
aia 


We have reserved this Lonne bouche to close 
our Chapter of the People’s Poetry. 


“HAT HOMAGE.” 
George Fox, 
They call me very clown, 
Gruff, surly, and all that, 
Because upon my crown 
I’ve learn’d to keep my hat ; 
The gales of courtesy 
I vow shall raise it ne’er— 
My self-respect shall bird-lime be 
To fix it to my hair. 
In vain they lecture me : 
I never will—that’s flat ; 
To all the shams that be, 
I°ll never doff my hat. 


My laird comes down to see 
(When Parliament is o’er) 
How fare his tenantry, 
And grouse it on the moor, 
‘ Hurrah !”’ his serfs will cry, 
And bow with cap in hand ; 
J pay my rent—and bow ? not 1— 
Sull more erect I stand, 
No more he claims of me; 
No more J°// give—that’s flat ; 
To such a thing as he 
I’ll never doff my hat. 


The factor of the laird 
Is a mightier man than he— 
He who his wrath has dared 
May well cry “ Gramercy.” 
I humour not his whim, 
Nor yet his pompous sel'— 
He kens me well—and I ken him— 
And so we never mell,* 
He’s naething mair than me, 
My laird’s his laird—that's fat; 
And he must bide a wee 


Before I doff ny hat, 
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] cannot, with a grace, 
Bow even to a king, 
Deck’d with the pomp of place— 
A silly sceptred thing. 
While eager thousands throng 
To worship at its feet, 
J only smile, and pass along, 
But doff no hat to it. 
Fools who are willing may; 
I cannot stoop—that’s flat ; 
To idol forms of clay 
I'll never dotf my hat. 
| bow not to the Priest— 
I incense not his shrine ; 
My only hope is Christ, 
My creed the Book Divine. 
The tithe-gorg’d Hog! to him 
i pay no willing fee; 
His form might be starvation slim 
For all he'd get from me, 
He threats his ready hel! 
In vain—to him, (that’s flat,) 
The surplie’d Infidel, 
I’il never doff my hat. 
The rich, the great, the gay, 
Who roll along our street, 
In luxury’s array, 
I bow not when I meet: 
When every head is down, 
And every bonnet’s doft’d, 
I fix my hat, and sough a tune, 
And lift my poll aloft. 
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Not half so soft my skin, 
Nor sides so sleek and fat; 

The stuff’s as good within ; 
I'll never doff my hat. 


Yet deem me nowise dead 
To love's true courtesies, 
Nor blind to lustre shed 
O’er human life by these: 
My heart takes off its hat, 
To worth in weal or wo, 
I never scruple that— 
I only hate the show, 
The serf-sign I refuse, 
And ever will—that’s flat : 
He never trod in shoes 
To whom I'll dotf my hat. 


The man who bears him with 
All a man’s manliness— 
Whose heart is virtue’s pith, 
His outside virtue’s dress. 
He may be lowly born, 
And own no penny-fee— 
Wi’ him I°d face a world of scorn, 
Yea, gang to harribee.* 
I'll shake his hand of horn, 
Love, honour, and all that; 
But to man of woman born 
I*ll never doff my hat. 
A. B. T. C.D. 


a - ——— —_ ~~ ee 


* The Gallows. 


LAKE REMINISCENCES, FROM 1807 TO 1030. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 


NO. V.—SOUTHEY, WORDSWORTH, AND COLERIDGE, 


A circumstance which, as much as anything, 
expounded to the very eye the characteristic dis- 
tinctions between Wordsworth and Southey, and 
vould not suffer a stranger to forget it for a mo- 
ment, Was the insignificant place and consideration 
allowed to the small book-collectionof the former, 
contrasted with the splendid library of the 
latter. The two or three hundred volumes of 
Wordsworth vccupied a little, homely, painted 
wok-case, fixed into one of two shallow re- 
cesses, formed on each side of the fireplace by the 
projection of the chimney in the little sitting- 
‘win up stairs, which he had already described 
4 his half kitchen and half parlour. They 
vere ill bound, or not bound at all—in boards, 
“metimes in tatters ; many were imperfect as to 
‘we number of volumes, mutilated as to the 
Lumber of pages: sometimes, where it seemed 
‘orth while, the defects being supplied by 
"ahuscript ; sometimes not: in short, every- 
“ung shewed that the books were for use, and 
tot for show ; and their limited amount shewed 
Mat their possessor must have independent 
“urces of enjoyment to fill up the major part 
“his time. In reality, when the weather was 
wlerable, I believe that Wordsworth rarely re- 
“ted to his books, (unless, perhaps, to some 
little pocket edition of a poet, which accom- 
panied him in his rambles,) except in the even- 
“88, or after he had tired himself by walking. On 


the other hand, Southey’s collection occupied a 
separate room, the largest, and, every way, the 


_ most agreeable in the house ; and this room was 


styled, and notostentatiously, (forit really merited 
that name,) the library. The house itself, Greta 
Hall, stood upon a little eminence, (as I have be- 
fore mentioned,) overhanging the river Greta. 
There was nothing remarkable in its internal ar- 
rangements: in all respects, it was a very plain 
unadorned family dwelling ; large enough, by a 
little contrivance, to accommodate two or, in some 
sense, three families, viz. Mr Southey, and his 
family ; Mr Coleridge, and his ; together with 
Mrs Lovell, who, when her scn was with her, 
might be said to compose athird, Mrs Coleridge, 
Mrs Southey, and Mrs Lovell, were sisters ; all 
having come originally from Bristol; and, as 


the different sets of children in this one house 





had each three several aunts, all the ladies, by 
turns, assuming that relation twice over, it was 
one of Southey’s many amusing jests, to call the 
hill on which Greta Hall was placed, the ant. 
hill. Mrs Lovell was the widow of Mr Robert 
Lovell, who had published a volume of poems, 
in conjunction with Southey, somewhere about 
the year 1797, under the signatures of Bion and 
Moschus. ‘This lady, having one only son, did 
not require any large suite of rooms; and the 
less so. as her son quitted her, at an early age, 
to pursue a professional education. The house 
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had therefore been divided (not by absolute par- 
tition, into two distinct* apartments, but by an 
amicable distribution of rooms) between the 


two families of Mr Coleridge and Mr Southey; | 


Mr Coleridge had a separate study, which was 
distinguished Wy nothing except by an organ 


amongst its furniture, and by a magnificent | 


view from its window, (or windows,) if that could 
be considered a distinction, in a situation whose 
local necessities presented you with magnificent 
objects in whatever direction you might happen 
to turn your eyes. In the morning, the two 
families might live apart; but they met at 
dinner, and in a common drawing-room ; and 
Southey’s library, in both senses of the word, 
was placed at the service of all the ladies alike. 
However, they did not intrude upon him, except 
in cases where they wished for a larger recep- 
tion room, or a more interesting place for sug- 
gesting the topics of conversation. Interesting 
this room was, indeed, 
often rivalled. The library—the collection of 
books, [ mean, which formed the most conspicu- 
ous part of its furniture within—was in all senses 
a good one. The books were chiefly English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese ; well selected, being 
the great cardinal classics of the three literatures; 
fine copies, and decorated externally with a 
reasonable elegance, so as to make them in har- 
mony with the other embellishments of the 
room. 
arrangement upon brackets, of many rare manu. 
scripts—Spanish or Portuguese. Made thus gay 
within, this room stood in little need of attrac. 
tions from without. Yet, even upon the gloomiest 
day of winter, the landscape from the different 
windows was too permanently commanding in 


This effect was aided by the horizontal | 


and in a degree not | 
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| highest in the country. Southey’s lot had there 
fore fallen, locally considered, into a goodly 
heritage. This grand panorama of Mountain 
scenery, so varied, so expansive, and yet having 
the delightful feeling about it of a deep seclusis 
and dell-like sequestration from the world—, 
feeling which, in the midst of so expansive an 
area, spread out below his windows, could not have 
been sustained by any barriers less elevated thay 
Glaramara, Skiddaw, or (which could be als 
descried) “ the mighty Helvellyn and Cate. 
edicam ;”’ this congregation of hill and lake. «, 
wide, Jand yet so prison-like, in ita separation 
from all beyond it, lay for ever under the eye, 
of Southey. His position locally and, in sume 
respects, intellectually reminded one of Gibbon: 
but with great advantage in the comparison 
to Southey. The little town of Keswick and jt, 
adjacent lake bore something of <he same rela. 
tien to mighty London that Geneva and its lake 
may be thought to bear towards brilliant Paris, 
Southey, like Gibbon, was a_ miscellaneous 
scholar; he, like Gibbon, of vast historical re- 
search; he, like Gibbon, signaily industrious, 
and patient, and elaborate in collecting the ma 
terials for his historical works. Like Gibbon, 
he had dedicated a life of competent ease, ina 
pecuniary sense, to literature ; like Gibbon, he 
had gathered to the shores of a beautiful lake, 
remote from great capitals, a large, or, at least, 
sufficient library ; (in each case, I believe, the 


library ranged, as to numerical amount, between 


seven and ten thousand ;) and, like Gibbon, he 
was the most accomplished litterateur amongst 
the erudite scholars of his time, and the most 


_of an erudite scholar amongst the accomplished 


its grandeur, too essentially independent of the | 
seasons or the pomp of woods, to fail in fascinating | 


the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators. 


The lake of Derwent Water in one direction, | 
and fascinating in his narration, however much 


with its lovely islands—a lake about ten miles in 
circuit, and shaped pretty much like a_ boy’s 
kite ; the lake of Bassinthwaite in another ; the 
mountains of Newlands arranging themselves 
like pavilions ; the gorgeous confusion of Bor- 
rowdale just revealing its sublime chaos through 


the narrow vista of its gorge ; all these objects | 


lay in diferent angles to the front ; whilst the 
sullen rear, not fully visible on this side of the 
house, was closed for many a league by the 


vast and towering masses of Skiddaw and Blen- | 


cathara—mountains which are rather to be con- 


sidered as frontier barriers, and chains of hilly | 
noticed. One year afterwards, I became a pet 


ground, cutting the county of Cumberland into 
great chambers and different climates, than as 


insulated eminences ; so vast is the area which | 
with him was at no time very strict, partly from 


they occupy ; though there are also such separate 


and insulated heights, and nearly amongst the | 


* “ Into two distinct apartments.”—The word apart- 
ment, meaning, in effect, a compartment of a house, 
already includes, in its proper sense, a suite of rooms; 
and it is a mere vulgar error, arising out of the ambitious 
usage of lodging-house keepers, to talk of one family 
or an establishment occupying apartments, in the plural. 
The Queen's apartment at St James’ or at Versailles— 
not the Queen's apartments—is the correct expression. 





litterateurs, After all these points of agreement 
known, it remains as a pure advantage on the 
side of Southey—a mere lucro ponatur-—that he 
was a poet ; and, by all men’s confession, a re- 
spectable poet, brilliant in his descriptive powers, 


he might want of 
“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 

It is remarkable amongst the series of parallel- 
isms that have been or might be pursued 
between two men, both had the honour of re- 
treating from a parliamentary life ; Gibbon, after 
some silent and inert experience of that warfare; 
Southey, with a prudent foresight of the ruin t 
his health and literary usefulness, won from the 
experience of his nearest friends. 

I took leave of Southey in 1807, at the descent 
into the vale of Legbesthwaite, as I have already 


manent resident in his neighbourhood ; and, 
although, on various accounts, my intercourse 


the very uncongenial constitution of my 0¥® 
mind, and the different direction of my studies, 
partly from my reluctance to levy any tax 
time so precious and so fully employed, I was 
yet on such terms for the next ten OF eleven 
vears, that I might, in a qualified sense, call my- 
self his friend. , 
Yes! there were long years, through which 
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- athey might respect me, Thim. But the years 
‘for 1 have lived too long, reader, in rela- 
og to MANY things! and the report of me would 
ee been better, or more uniform at least, had 
ee some twenty years ago—the years came 
5 which circumstances made me an Opium- 
Eater; years through which a shadow as of sad 
wage sate and rested upon my faculties ; years 
srough which I was careless of all but those 
oe lived within my inner circle, within “my 
eart of hearts ; years—ah ! heavenly years !— 
through which I lived, beloved, with thee, to thee, 
oe thee, bY thee! Ah! happy, happy years! in 
shich 1 was a mere football of reproach, but in 
shich every wind and sounding hurricane of 
sath or contempt flew by like chasing enemies 
sast some defying gates of adamant, and left me 
oo blessed in thy smiles—angel of life !—to 
seed the curses or the mocking which sometimes 
| heard raving outside of our impregnable Eden. 
What any man said of me in those days, what 
se thought, did I ask? did I care? Then it 
vas, or nearly then, that I ceased to see, ceased 
to hear of Southey ; as much abstracted from all 
hich concerned the world outside, and from the 
Southeys, or even the Coleridges, in its van, as 
though I had lived with the darlings of my heart 
inthe centre of Canadian forests, and all men 
ese in the centre of Hindostan. 

But, before | part from Greta Hall and its 
jistinguished master, one word let me say, to 
protect myself from the imputation of sharing in 
some peculiar opinions of Southey with respect 
to political economy, which have been but too 
‘familiar to the world ; and some opinions of the 
vorid hardly less familiar, with respect to Southey 
timself and his accomplishments. Probably, 
mth respect to the first, before this paper will 
made public, I shall have sufficiently vindi- 
‘ated my own opinions in these matters by a 
ustinct treatment of some great questions which 
s¢ at the base of all sound political economy ; 
shove all, the radical question of value, upon 
rtich no man has ever seen the full truth, except 
Mr Ricardo; and, unfortunately, he had but 
attle of the polemic* skill which is required to 
meet the errors of his opponents. For it is 
wticeable, that the most conspicuous of those 
‘pponents, viz. Mr Malthus, though too much, 
| fear, actuated by a spirit of jealousy, and, 
werefore, likely enough to have scattered so- 
ptistry and disingenuous quibbling over the sub- 
et, had no need whatever of any further con- 
‘sson for darkening and perplexing his themes 


tee 





*« Polemic skill.” __The word polemic is falsely inter- 
preted by the majority of mere English readers. Having 
seen it used except in a case of theological con- 
“ererey, they fancy that it has some original and etymo- 
*pPropriation to such a use: whereas it expresses, 
ion Ja to all subjects, without restriction, the func- 
pei the debater as opposed to thost of the original 
> the fanctions of him who meets error and-un- 

bin + ng sage or misrepresentation, opposed to thone of 
lays down the abstract truth; trath absolute 

vel t relation to the modes of viewing it. As 
ight the word Radical be limited to a political use 

« 0 controversial divinity. 
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than what inevitably belonged to his own most 
chaotic understanding. He and Say, the French- 
man, were both plagued by understandings of the 
same quality—having a clear vision in shallow 
waters, and thus misleading them into the belief 
that they saw with equal clearness through the 
remote and the obscure; whereas, universally, 
their acuteness is like that of Hobbes—the gift 
of shallowness, and the result of not being subtle 
or profound enough to apprehend the true docus 
of the difficulty ; and the barriers, which to 
them limit the view, and give to it, together 
with the contraction, all the distinctness and 
definite outline of limitation, are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the product of their own defective 
and aberrating vision, and not real barriers at 
all. Meantime, until I write fully and deliber- 
ately upon this subject, I shall observe simply, 
that all “the Lake Poets,” as they are called, 
were not only in error, but most presumptuously 
in error, upon these subjects. They were ignor- 
ant of every principle belonging to every ques- 
tion alike in political economy, and they were 
obstinately bent upon learning nothing; they 
were all alike too proud to acknowledge that 
any man knew better than they, unless it were 
upon some purely professional subject, or some 
art remote from all intellectual bearings, such as 
conferred no honour in its possession. Words- 
worth was the least tainted with error upon 
political economy ; and that because he rarely 
applied his thoughts to any question of that 
nature, and, in fact, despised every study of a 
moral or political aspect unless it drew its ma- 
terials from such revelations of truth as could 
be won from the prima philosophia of human 
nature approached with the poet’s eye. Cole- 
ridge was the one whom Nature and his own 
multifarious studies had the best qualified for 
thinking justly on a theme such as this; but 
he also was shut out from the possibility of 
knowledge by presumption, and the habit of 
despising all the analytic studies of his own day 
—a habit for which he certainly had some war- 
rant in the peculiar feebleness of all that has 
offered itself for philosophy in modern England. 
In particular, the religious discussions of the 
age, which touch inevitably at every point upon 
the profounder philosophy of man and his con- 
stitution, had laid bare the weakness of his own 
age to Coleridge’s eye; and, because all was 
hollow and trivial in this direction, he chose to 
think that it was so in every other. And hence 
he has laid himself open to the just scoffs of 
persons far inferior tohimself. Ina foot-note in 
some late number of The Westminster Review, 
it is most truly asserted, (not in these words, 
but to this effect,) that Coleridge's “ Table- 
Talk” exhibits a superannuation of error fit only 
for two centuries before. And what gave pecu- 
liar point to this display of ignorance was, that 
Coleridge did not, like Wordsworth, dismiss 
political economy from his notice, disdainfally, 
as a puerile tissue of truisms, or of falsehoods 
not less obvious, but actually addressed himself 
to the subject ; fancied he had made discoveries 
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516 LAKE REMINISCENCES ; BY 
in the science ; and even promised us a system- 
atic work on its whole compass. 

To give a sample of this new and reformed 
political economy, it cannot well be necessary 
to trouble the reader with more than one chimera 
culled from those which Mr Coleridge first 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 





brought forward in his early model of ‘<The | 


Friend.” 


He there propounds, as an original | 


hypothesis of his own, that taxation never bur- | 
thens a people, or, as a mere possibility, can | 


burthen a people, simply by its amount. And 
why? Surely it draws from the purse of him 
who pays his quota a sum which may be very 


difficult or even ruinous for him to pay, were it | 


no more important in a public point of view 
than as so much deducted from his own unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and which may happen to 
have even a national importance if it should 
chance to be deducted from the funds destined 
tu productive industry. What is Mr Coleridge’s 
answer to these little objections? Why, thus: 
the latter case he evades entirely, apparently not 
adverting to it as acase in any respect distin- 
guished from the other ; and this other—how is 
that answered? Doubtless, says Mr Coleridge, it 
may be inconvenient to John or Samuel that a 
sum of money, otherwise disposable for their own 
separate uses, should be abstracted for the pur- 


chase of bayonets or grape-shot ; but with this | 


the public, the commonwealth, have nothing to 
do, any more than with the losses at a gaming- 
table, where A’s loss is B’s gain—the total funds 
of the nation remaining exactly the same. It is, 
in fact, nothing but the accidental distribution 
of the funds which is affected—possibly for the 
worse, (no other ‘ worse,” however, is contem- 
plated than shifting it into hands less deserv- 
ing,) but also, by possibility, for the better: and 


in the long run, to balance each other. And that 
this is MrColeridge’s meaning cannot be doubted, 
upon looking into his illustrative image in sup- 
port of it: he says that money raised by Go- 
vernment in the shape of taxes is like moisture 
exhaled from the earth—doubtless, for the mo- 
ment, injurious to the crops, but reacting abun- 
dantly for their final benefit when returning in 
the shape of showers. So natural, so obvious, 
sv inevitable, by the way, is this conceit, (or, to 
speak less harshly, this hypothesis,) and so 


equally natural, obvious, and inevitable is the | o¢ this sum in payment for the clothing of a regiment 





quer, (Comptroller of the Finances)— Neo, 

in that work, most humiliating it was to i 
a certain day, that I found this idle Coleridge, 
fantasy, not merely repeated, as it had been | 
scores—not merely anticipated by full wit 
and two years, so that these French people “ 
been beforehand with him, and had made (4), 
ridge, to all appearance, their plagiarict },, 
also (hear it, ye gods!) answered, Satisfactor " 
refuted, by this very feeble old sentimentalice 
Neckar. Yes; positively Neckar, the slipshod 
old system-fancier and political driveller, had 
been so much above falling into the shallos 
snare, that he had, on sound principles, exposed 
its specious delusions. Coleridge, the subtlest 
of men, in his proper walk, had brought forwarg 
as a novel hypothesis of his own, in 1810, what 
Neckar, the rickety old Charlatan, had scarcely 
condescended, in a hurried foot-note, to expose 
as a vulgar error and the shallowest of sophisms, 
in 1787-8. There was another enormous blu. 
der which Coleridge was constantly authorizing, 
both in his writings and his conversation. Quot- 
ing a passage from Sir James Stuart, in which he 
speaks of a vine-dresser as adding nothing to the 
public wealth, unless his labour did something 
more than replace his own consumption—that is, 
unless it reproduced it together with a profit; 
he asks contemptuously, whether the happiness 
and moral dignity that may have been exhibited 
in the vine-dresser’s family are to pass for no- 
thing’ And then he proceeds to abuse the eto- 
nomists, because they take no account of such 
important considerations. Doubtless these are 
invaluable elements of social grandeur, in a tote! 
estimate of those elements. But what has pol: 
tical economy to do with them, a science open'y 


| professing to insulate and to treat apart from a. 
the better and the worse may be well supposed, | 


other constituents of national well-being, thos 
which concern the production and circulation ¢! 


_ wealth ?* So far from gaining any thing by e- 


illustration from the abstraction and restoration 


of moisture, the exhalations and rains which affect 
this earth of ours, like the systole and diastole 
of the heart, the flux and reflux of the ocean, 
that precisely the same doctrine, and precisely 
the same exemplification of that doctrine, is to 
be found in a Parliamentary speech,* of some 
orator in the famous Long Parliament, about the 
year 1642, And to my mind it was a bitter hu- 
miliation, to find, about 150 years afterwards, in 
a shallow French work, the famous “ Compte 


Rendu”’ of the French Chancellor of the Exche- | 


cieseetniecniaiaontnnmenns : | payers, to an equal amount, had been left without 

© Reported at length in a small quarto volume, of the | 
well-known quarto size so much in use for Tracts, Pamph- 
lets, &c,, throughout the life of Milton—1608-73, 


larging its field in the way demanded by Cole- 
ridge’s critic, political economy would be as idly 
travelling out of the limits indicated and hel 
forth in its very name, as if logic were to teac 
ethics, or ethics to teach diplomacy. With re- 





* In fact, the exposure is as perfect in the case of # 
individual as in that of a nation, and more easily ay 
prehended. Levy from an individual clothier £100 
in taxes, and afterwards return to him the whole 


Then, supposing profits to be at the rate of 16 per cost, 
he will have replaced £150 of his previous loss; a 
his gains will simply reinstate him in something that 
had lost, and the remaining £850 will continue to be? 
dead loss; since the £850 restored to him, exactly F- 
places, by the terms of this case, his disbursements ® 
wages and materials; if it did more, profits woos - 
be at 15 per cent., according to the suppos!@ “4 
Government may spend - than the = 
this clothier; they may spend £10,000. Dou 
and in that case, on the same supposition 4 to La 
fits, he will receive £1500 asa nominal gain; 4P¢~"" ' 
will be a real gain, marked with the positive 88% ab 
But such a case would only prove, that nine other i 
reimbursement at all. Strange, that so clear & as 
an individual, should become obscure when 1 
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sect to the Malthusian doctrine of population, 
« ig difficult to know who was the true proprie- 
we of the arguments urged against it sometimes 
* Southey sometimes by Coleridge. Those used 
+e Southey are chiefly to be found up and down 
he Quarterly Review. But a more elaborate 
stack WAS published by Hazlitt ; and this must 
ve supposed to speak the peculiar objections of 
coleridge, for he was in the habit of charging 
Haglitt with having pillaged his conversation, 
and occasionally garbled it throughout the whole 
this book. One single argument there was, 
sdoubtedly just, and it was one which others 





eymbled upon no less than Coleridge, exposing | 


the fallacy of the supposed different laws of in- 
erease for vegetable and animal life. But though 
his frail prop withdrawn took away from Mr 
\althus’s theory all its scientific rigour, the 
main practical conclusions were still valid as re- 
ected any argument from the lakers ; for the 
srongest of these arguments that ever came to 
uy knowledge was a mere appeal—not ad vere. 
cundiam, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, 
but ad honestatem, as if it were shocking to the 
ionestum of Roman ethics, (the honnéteté of 
French minor ethics,) that the check derived 
from self-restraint should not be supposed amply 
competent to redress all the dangers from a re- 
jundant population, under any certain knowledge 
generally diffused that such dangers existed. 
But these are topics which it is sufficient in this 
place to have noticed, currente calamo. I was 
axious however to protest against the probable 
imputation, that I, because generally so intense 
anadmirer of these men, adopted their blind and 
hasty reveries in political economy. 

There were (and perhaps more justly I might 
sy there are) two other notions currently re- 
ceived about Southey, one of which is altogether 
erroneous, and the other true only in a limited 
ense. The first is, the belief that he belonged 
to what is known as the lake school in poetry ; 
with respect to which all that I need say in this 
place, is involved in his own declaration frankly 
made to myself in Easedale, during the summer 
of 1812; that he considered Wordsworth’s theory 
© poetic diction, and still more his principles as 
the selection of subjects, and as to what con- 
“ituted a poetic treatment, as founded on error. 
. vere is certainly some community of phraseology 
‘tween Southey and the other lakers, naturally 
‘nsing out of their joint reverence for Scriptural 
“nguage: this was a field in which they met in 
‘mmon: else it shews but little discernment 
- power of valuing the essences of things, 
— classed Southey in the same school with 

ordsworth and Coleridge. The other popular 
‘tion about Southey, which I conceive to be 
*Pressed with much too little limitation, regards 
ms style. He has been praised, and justly, for 
hos plain, manly, unaffected English, until the 
Ps echoers of other men’s judgments, who 
opt all they relish with undistinguishing blind. 
i. have begun to hold him up as a great 
“aster of his own language, and a classical model 
os Composition, Now, if the error were only 
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in the degree, it would not be worth while to 
notice it; but the truth is, that Southey’s 
defects in this particular power, are as striking 
as his characteristic graces. Let a subject arise— 
and almost in any path, there is a ready possi- 
bility that it should—in which a higher tone is 
required, of splendid declamation, or of impas- 
sionate fervour, and Southey’s style will imme- 
diately betray its want of the loftier qualities as 
flagrantly as it now asserts its powers in that 
unpretending form which is best suited to his 
level character of writing and his humbler choice 
of themes. It is to mistake the character of 
Southey’s mind, which is elevated but not sus- 
tained by the higher modes of enthusiasm, to 
think otherwise. Were a magnificent dedication 
required, moving with a stately and measured 
solemnity, and putting forward some majestic 
pretensions, arising out of a long and laborious 
life; were a pleading required against some 
capital abuse of the earth—war, slavery, oppres- 
sion in its thousand forms ; were a Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano required; Southey’s is not the 
mind, and, by a necessary consequence, Southey’s 
is not the style, for carrying such purposes into 
full and memorable effect. His style is there. 
Jore good, because it has been suited to his themes ; 
and those themes have hitherto been either 
narrative, which usually imposes a modest diction, 
and a modest structure of sentences, or argu- 
mentation in that class which is too overbur. 
thened with details, with replies, with inter. 
ruption, and every mode of discontinuity, to 
allow a thought of eloquence, or of the periodic 
style which a perfect eloquence instinctively 
seeks, 

I here close my separate notice of the Lake 
Poets—meaning those three who were originally 
so denominated—three men upon whom pos. 
terity, in every age, will look back with interest 
as profound as, perhaps, belongs to any other 
names of our era; for it happens, not unfrequent- 
ly, that the personal interest in the author is not 
in the direct ratio of that which belongs to his 
works: and the character of an author, better 
qualified to command a vast popularity for the 
creations of his pen, is oftentimes more of a 
universal character, less peculiar, less fitted to 
stimulate the curiosity, or to sustain the sym- 
pathy of the intellectual, than the profounder 
and more ascetic solemnity of a Wordsworth, or 
the prodigal and magnificent eccentricities of a 
Coleridge.* With respect to both of these gifted 
men, some interesting notices still remain in 
arrear ; but these will more properly come for- 
ward in their natural places, as they happen 
to arise in after years in connexion with my 
own memoirs. 

These I shall resume, from the moment of my 
leaving Wordsworth’s cottage, after one week of 
delightful intercourse with him and his sister, 
about the 12th of November, 1807. 








Mr De Quincey’s Recollections of Coleridge appeared 
in vol. i. of this Magazine, pp. 509, 588, 685, and vol. 


i, page 3. 
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THE WAR 


Ir is quite wonderful how little interest the 
British publie take in the contest which is at 
present carrying on in India, though there is 
not the least doubt whatever that it is, by far, 
the greatest movement which has been made 
during the eighty years and upwards which have 
elapsed since Clive moved out of the Factory of 
Calcutta, fought the battle of Plassey, and made 
England the virtual sovereign of Bengal. Be- 
fore the commencement of the present war, with 
the exception of one small corner on the north- 
west frontier of India—the country of the Seiks 
—we were directly, or indirectly, in possession of 
every foot of territory that, from fertility in 
the soil, or docility in the population, would pay 
the cost of conquering or maintaining. This 
does not satisfy us. We are uneasy in our pos- 
session, conscious that all is not sound within ; 
and, with evil consciences, conjure up imaginary 
dangers and alarms. The phantom which troubles 
us just now, and which has induced us to march 
a great army across our frontier, through deserts 
and among mountain fastmesses occupied by 
warlike clans, is the apprehension of a Russian 
invasion. ‘lhe whole narrative of this transac- 
tion would be ludicrous, were it not likely to be 
attended with most serious consequences, in the 
loss of life, property, and national faith, with 
which it is likely to be accompanied. 

In 1808, when we were in apprehension of a 
French invasion of India, we entered into an 
alliance with Persia, in order that Persia might 
prove a barrier against an invasion of India. 
This was all very well, as against France, that 
had no territory conterminous with Persia. Rus- 
sia is in a different positiun. For a hundred 
and fifty years she has had conterminous ter- 
ritory with Persia; and, a few years ago, a 
quarrel had arisen between these governments, 
and Russia, as might easily be foreseen, gave 
the Persians a severe drubbing, seized and kept 
several of their provinces, and established a 
complete influence over the Persian court. Eng- 
land, all the while, looked quietly on, moving 
neither hand nor foot, and tamely saw the sup- 
posed bulwark against Indian invasion pulled 
to pieces before her eyes. ‘The old treaty with 
Persia has become, in fact, a dead letter or 
worse, converting Persia, by our own acknow- 
ledgment, from a barrier into a stepping-stone ; 
and the embassies and missions of thirty years, 
with the stores and subsidies which have been 
supplied to the Persian government, and which, 
from first to last, cannot have amounted to a less 
sum than four millions sterling, have been abso- 
lutely wasted for no earthly good purpose.* 





* Thus— 
Subsidy, from 1808 to 1828, at £150,000 
per annum, ° 


| . — £3,000,000 | 
Legation, from 1808 to 1838, at £12,000, 


360,000 





IN INDIA. 


Dissatisfied with our Persian alliance, we be. 
come sullen, refuse to fulfil the letter of the 
treaty, talk of its spirit—a thing which 
never conveyed—and, for some one pretext - 
other, have withdrawn our envoy. The plaiy 
tale is this: —With the Persian governmen; we 
have three successive treaties ; in every one of 
which stands the following article, withou: the 
smallest doubt, from its character, dictated by 
ourselves— If war should arise between th, 
Persian and Afghan governments, the English Zo» 
vernment shall take no part in it; nor shal] it give 
assistance to either party, except as a media. 
tor, at the solicitation of both parties, for the pur. 
pose of producing peace.” A war arises betwees 
the Persians and the Afghans, and the cause was 
this:—In a moment of disorder in the Persian 
government, the Afghan chief of Herat makes 
an incursion into the Persian province of Kho. 
rassan, burns its towns and villages, and, carry. 
ing off twelve thousand of its inhabitants, sells 
them in the public market as slaves. The King 
of Persia, justly indignant, marches an army 
upon Herat, to punish the brutal robbery, “The 
only thought { have in this journey,” said the 
Shah, to one of our diplomatic agents, “ is to 
put a stop to the taking away into slavery of 
my people. Three millions of prisoners are in 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Herat.” The justice of 
this war is fully admitted, even by the British 
envoy himself, ‘* There cannot, I think, bea 
doubt,” says he, “that the Shah is fully justified 
in making war on Prince Kamran; and, though 
the capture of Herat by Persia would certainly 
be an evil of great magnitude, we could not 
wonder if the Shah were to disregard our re- 
monstrances, and to assert his right to make 
war on an enemy who has given him the greatest 
provocation, and whom he may regard himself 
as bound in duty to his subjects to punish, or 
even to put down.” One might naturally have 
expected that the Whig magnates of Downing 
Street and Calcutta, the authors of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and the men who obtained 
twenty millions from the people of England for 
the abolition of colonial slavery, would have had 
some sympathy for an ally who was proceeding 
to punish man-stealers on a great scale; or, # 
all events, some regard for the solemn pledges 
ofatreaty. Nothing of the kind. The slavery 
and the treaty are utterly blinked ; and the 
envoy—without being asked by either party, 
while his interference is expressly repudiated by 


Titing 








Carry forward, £3,360,000 


Brought forward, £3,360,000 
Pension of a retired Ambassador, from 1815 000 
to 1839, at £4000 per annum, , 9%; 

Extraordinary embassies, from 1799 down- 
wards—aras, ammunition, presents, and 

pay of British officers employed in organ- 544,000 

izing the Persian army since 1808—say 

Total, _ £4,000,0 
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m—forthwith commences a series of 
ts against the Persian war with 
whe Afghan chief. A travelling agent of the 
Governor-General, a skilful engineer, throws 
simself into Herat, and defends it ; the British 
syvoy asks for his passports ; a fleet of five men- 
of-war, and 3 detachment of military, take 
possession of a portion of the Shah’s territories 
‘athe Persian Gulf; and the Whig Governor- 
General of India being, at the moment, like a 
yelj-fed condor, quietly and comfortably perched 
at pinnacle of the Himalaya, issues from thence 
sis orders for the march of an army of forty 
-housand men through the Great Desert ; and this 
‘n order to dethrone a friend of the Shah, and 
raise the siege of the beleaguered city of the par- 
ticular friend of the Governor-General, the man- 
sealer in question. The plan succeeds—the 
Persian army raises the siege,and the King pub- 
lishes anedict, ordered to be read in every mosque, 
telling the people, that England, in violation of 
3 solemn treaty, had compelled him to desist, 
and would not allow him to punish an insult and 
anoutrage. At the same moment, we quarrelled 
with the Shah for an affront to a servant of the 
English mission, a Persian subject, and a mere 
messenger. 

While all this is done, in the very teeth of the 
clear letter of a treaty, the imperturbable and 
complacent effrontery with which we make 
charges of underhand intrigues and projects of 
ambition on the part of Russia, is truly worthy 
of all wonder. ‘The Russians have no treaty at 
all with the Afghans, and none with the Persians 
that binds them to any particular line of policy 
in quarrels with the Afghans. Our envoy, 
however, surmises that the Russian ambassador 
at the Shah’s court urged the Shah to attack 
Herat; that he directed a particular assault ; 
and that an officer of his suite assisted the siege. 
There is just one other ground, and one only, 


one of the 
solemn protes 


on which is founded our apprehension of a Rus- | 


wan invasion of India. The Russians, in return 
‘ora Mission sent to them by the Afghan chief 
ofCabul, sent to this chieftain a certain lieu- 
‘enant of infantry, with the intention of forming 
commercial relations with Russia, ‘in order,” 
«# Count Nesselrode expresses it, “to ascer- 
‘ain the advantages, and the degree of security 
"hich such an enterprise might offer to our 
nerchants, in a country hitherto unknown to 
Russia,” Now, we say, we are bound to believe 
the Russians, when they make this assertion, not 
because we have implicit reliance upon their po- 
litical veracity, but from the perfect reasonable. 
ess of the thing itself, and the utter unreason- 
ableness of supposing that they are so devoid of 
rowel oe? common sense, and furecast, as se- 
eek 0 entertain so wild and impracticable, 
sien wr 80 impossible a project, as the inva- 
een, ritish India. We, ourselves, have sent 
China . ented commercial, to China, to Cochin- 
ieee Car, to Birmah, to Thibet, and to 
ie eee : ul itself—nay, for that matter, into 
Dates } ieart of Africa. The French, the 

» and the Americans have done similar 
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things ; even the Russians, before, have sent 
commercial missions to China, Japan, Bokhara, 
and Khiva. Why, then, should they not send 
one to Cabul? But the mission of the lieu- 
tenant of infantry is construed, by the distem- 
pered fancies of our politicians, into a dangerous 
political intrigue, for the invasion and conquest 
of an empire of a hundred millions of people— 
the great majority of them and their fathers born 
British subjects—an empire defended by a well- 
organized and well-paid army of two hundred thou- 
sand men, backed by the fleets, and the commerce, 
and the power of England. The whole thing is 
preposterous, and highly discreditable to our 
political courage and sagacity.* 

The impracticability—or rather, the impossi- 
bility—of a Russian invasion of India, will appear 
clear enough from what we shall afterwards say 
of the vast bulwark which guards India against 
invasion from the westward. It is very true 
that, in former times, India was invaded by va- 
rious nations from the west. Some two-and- 
twenty centuries ago, Alexander and his Greeks 
took a peep at the north-west frontier of India, 
and then retired. The Arabs, who conquered 
Persia and Toorkestan, never attempted the con- 
quest or even invasion of India. It was not 
until four centuries after the Mohammedan era, 
that tribes of converted Turks and Persians made 
formidable incursions into India ; it was not until 
two centuries later that they formed any perma- 
nent establishments; and it took seven whole 
centuries to form a foreign empire in India of 
tolerable cohesion, which, however, dropped to 
pieces almost as soon as it was formed. By 
whom was India invaded all this while? By 
shepherd nations, with clouds of cavalry, few in- 
fantry, no artillery, little baggage, and who fed 
themselves as they could in the countries they 
passed through, and in the countries they were 
conquering. Who defended India? The Hin- 
doos alone—always, as a people, timid, docile, 
and divided. The army of Nicholas, that shall 
invade India, is differently constituted, and 
must move in a very different manner from the 
army of Timour. It must march with heavy 
infantry as well as its Cossacks; with its bat- 
tering and its field cannon; with its hospitals, 
its commissariat, and its tent equipage, frum the 
eastern confines of Persia, (supposing it to be 
there,) over 1500 miles of mountain and of de. 
sert. When it arrives safely in the British ter- 
ritory, it is not the Hindous that it has to en. 
counter, but the organized army and resources of 
British India. It has something even more for- 
midable to encounter: the fleets, and armies, and 
financial resources of Britain, which could send 











* So litle do our Diplomatists know about the dan- 
gerous Russian agent, who commenced the overthrow 
of the empire which Clive, and Warren Hastings, and 
Wellesley founded, that they have not even ascertained 
how to spell his name! They give him the travelling 
one of Captain Vicovich ; and, even after Nesselrode hus 
told them that he was Lieutenant Witkewitsch, the ac- 
complished Lord Palmerston—who might just as well 
have dubbed him Vichinvore—perseveres in bis Vico- 
vich! 
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an army from the banks of the Thames to those 
of the Hyphasis, in less time than the Russian 
army would take to march from Herat to the same 
river, When Hyder Ally was urged by his coun- 
sellors, who saw only as far as their noses, to 
attack the English power in India in its then 
infancy, he replied, like a man of sense, “ It is 
not what I see before my eyes that I am afraid 
of, but the invisible power that is behind, and of 
which I know nothing.” It is not to be sup- 
posed that Nesselrode and Nicholas, who know 
everything, should be less discreet than the bar- 
barian, Ilyder Ally, was sixty years ago. 

The despatch of Count Nesselrode to Count 





of the population, are computed at five Millions 
by their industry, but not by their arms they 
contribute to the resources of the country. Th. 
Afghans, the ruling nation, are a people of clang 
something like our Scottish Highlanders ; with 
this difference, that the attachment here js not toa 
chief, but to the clan itself ; which constitutes a 
kind of Republic. We shall give, from Mr E}phin- 
stone’s excellent narrative, a graphic account of 
the people :— If a man could be transported 
from England to the Afghan country, without 
seeing Turkey or Persia, he would be amazeq at 


_ the wide and unfrequented deserts, and the moun. 


Pozzo di Borgo, which the latter is directed to | 


present to the British Cabinet, expresses the 
whole common sense of the question :—‘* The 
idea of assailing the security and tranquillity of 
the state of possession of Great Britain in India 
has, consequently, never presented itself, and 
will never present itself, to the mind of our 
august master. He desires only what is just, 
and what is possible. For this twofold reason, 
he cannot entertain any combination whatever 
directed against the British power in India. It 
would not be just, because nothing would have 
given cause for it. It would not be possible, by 
reason of the immense distance which separates 
us—the sacrifices which must be made, the diffi- 
culties which must be overcome—and all this to 
realize an adventurous scheme which could never 
be in accordance with sound and reasonable po- 
licy. <A single glance at the map ought tu be 
sufficient to dissipate, in this respect, all preju- 
dice, and to convince every impartial and en- 
lightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our Cabinet in 
Asia.” If Russia be intent on difficult enter- 
prises, there are some which are difficult enough, 
yet far easier than the conquest of British India, 
which present themselves to her. She might, 
fur instance, invade China or Japan, to both of 
which she is next neigh)our, and has been so for 
more than acentury. But to Russia, even these 
enterprises of minor difficulty appear too ardu- 
ous, and she does not attempt them. 

We have now to say a few words of the bar- 
rier wsgainst Indian invasion from the west, to 
which we have alluded. This is, for the most part, 
the country which, from the ruling nation within 
it, is commonly called Afghanistan. We have 
here a vast territory, of at least eight hundred 
thousand square miles, of hot and sandy deserts 
—of atable land, as cold as northern Europe 
—of hot valleys—and of mountain chains, on 
which the snow never melts. The thinly-scat- 
tered inhabitants are computed at no more than 
twelve millions; a poor fifteen to the square 
mile. The ruling nation, the Afghans, which 
inhabits the table land—a table land which 
overlooks every country to the east, west, and 
south of it—exceeds four millions in number. 
The Belochees, and the naturalized Tartars and 
Persians, exceed three millions, and are hardly 
less warlike than the Afghans themselves. The 
haturalized Indians, the only unwarlike purtion 


tains covered with perpetual snow, Even in the 
cultivated part of the country he would discover 
a wild assemblage of hills and wastes, unmarked 


by enclosures, not embellished by trees, aiid des. 








' and fain would imitate. 


titute of navigable canals or public roads, He 
would find the towns few, and fardistant from each 
other,’ &c. “ When he entered into the society, 
he would notice the absence of regular courts of 
justice, and of everything like an organized po- 
lice. He would be surprised at the fluctuation 
and instability of the civil institutions. He would 
find it difficult to comprehend how a nation could 
subsist in such disorder ; and would pity those 
who were compelled to pass their days in such 
a scene, and whose minds were trained by their 
unhappy situation. Yet, he would scarce fail to 
admire their martial and lofty spirit, their hos. 
pitality, and their bold and simple manners— 
equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen, 
and the awkward rusticity of a clown. He would 
admire their strong and active forms; their fair 
complexions, and European features; their indus- 
try and enterprise ; the hospitality, sobriety, and 
contempt of pleasure, which appear in al! their 
habits ; and, above all, the independence and 
energy of their character.”* Mr Elphinstone far- 
ther adds—“ The Afghans themselves exult in 
the free spirit of their institutions. Those who 
are little under the royal authority, are proud 
of their independence, which those under the 
King (although not exposed tothe tyranny com- 
mon in every uther country in the East) admire, 
They all endeavour to 
maintain that all Afghans are equal, which, 
though it is not, nor ever was true, still shews 
their notions and their wishes. I once strongly 
urged, toa very intelligentold man, of the tribeof 
Meankhail, the superiority of a quiet and secure 
life, under a powerful monarch, to the discord, 
the alarms, and the blood which they owed to 
the present system. ‘The old man replied with 
great warmth, and thus concluded an indignant 
harangue against arbitrary power:— We are 
content with discord, we are content with 
alarms, we are content with blood, but we ¥ 

never be content witha master.’ + “ In Afghan 
istan,” (Mr Elphinstone is contrasting that £0 
vernment with those of Persia and India,) «the 
internal government of the tribes answers its 
end so well, that the utmost disorders of the 


ee 
a ———_—— 


“© ‘The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Ea 
bassy to Cabul, page 150. ! 
+ Ibid, page 174. 
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royal yernment never derange its operations, 
sor disturb the lives of the people. A number 
forganized and high-spirited Republics are ready 
a defend their rugged country against a tyrant, 
snd are able to defy the feeble efforts of a party 
‘aacivil war.”* ‘I he following passage shews 
of what stuff they are physically made:—* All 
the Afghans are remarkably hardy and active. 
From the nature of the country, they are ex- 
sosed to the necessity of enduring cold and heat, 
wn accustomed to the exertion of climbing 
mountains, making long journeys on foot and 
cn horseback, and swimming broad and rapid 
rivers. Nor is this confined to the lower orders 
or to men in the vigour of youth.”t 
} But what, it may be asked, has been the his- 
tory of the people thus described? It may be 
briefly told:—The Arabs who, almost imme- 
diately after Mohammed, conguered Persia and 
foorkestan, never conquered the Afghans ; and 
it took them even three hundred years to 
convert them. For two centuries they gave a 
dynasty of sovereigns to Upper Hindostan, and 
settled and colenized in various parts of India, 
where they still constitute the most robust and 
warlike portion of the population. Their own 
country has, in reality, never been conquered. 
No invader ever entered India without being 
harassed and opposed by them. They har- 
assed Alexander, and Timour, and Nadir; and 
would, unquestionably, harass the Persians, with 
their Russian allies ; for from the Persians they 
difer in language and in manners, while in reli- 
gion the discrepancy is as complete as between 
arigid Presbyterian and a bigoted Catholic. We 
shall give one sample of the enterprise of the 
Afghans :—Ahmed Shah Durrannee, an Afghan, 
vas one of the generals of Nadir Shah. Upon the 
assassination of his leader, he set up for himself, 
established an empire, conquered nearly the 
thole kingdom of Persia; entered Hindostan, 
‘onquered Delhi and the neighbouring provinces, 
aud, with an army of forty thousand men, chief- 
‘Y cavalry, routed a Mahratta army, computed 
tt three hundred thousand men, nearly at the 
toment When Clive was engaged in conquering 
cnet extremity of our present dominions. 
isis the account of a Hindoo historian, an eye- 
"ithess of the celebrated battle of Panniput :— 
; Ahmed Shah Durannee,” says he, “ pitched 
aa ag front of the camp, at the dis- 
be a ml e and a-half ; visited every part of 
pn ag person ; reconnoitred the enemy's 
“a ili ery day from sixty to seventy-five 
e wh — to say to the Mohammedan chiefs 
ica i 0 had joined him—* Do you tleep; I 
the Hi - a that no harm befalls you, W hen 
vith ‘he ag chiefs were out of all patience 
mp elay, his constant answer was— Phis 
filaied ~~ of war with which you are not ac- 
‘ in other affairs do as you please, but 


* * : | 
s The ‘Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Em. 
rg ww Cabul, p. 175. 
id, page 250, 
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leave this to me. Military operations must not 
be precipitated : you shall see how I will manage 
this affair, and, at a proper opportunity, will 
bring it to a successful conclusion.’ ”’* 

The character of this remarkable man shews 
what the Afghans are capable of accomplish- 
ing, and that it is no contemptible foe that 
we are provoking. We are marching to place on 
the throne a man whom we are compelled to 
admit is an imbecile, and to dethrone one whom 
we admit to be distinguished for his love of 
justice, his assiduity in business, his moderation, 
and his patronage of commerce ; and, in short, 
who, according to Sir Alexander Burnes, at pre- 
sent the most active agent in dethroning him, 
‘“‘ affurds a constant theme of praise to all his 
subjects,” 

The offence of this man is, that he preferred 
a Persian alliance to ours; and this for a plain 
and obvious reason, that we had allied ourselves 
to the bitterest enemy of his family and nation, 
the chief of the Seiks. It may also be an 
aggravation, that he had discovered the restless 
ambition of our Indian rulers. ‘“ Even,’ says he, 
ina letter to the King of Persia, “ if my affairs 
should fall into disorder, and even if your Ma- 
jesty should not direct your attention to the 
condition of these countries, nevertheless, I 
shall persist in contending with the Seiks as long 
as I am able; but should it prove that I am un- 
able to resist that diabolical tribe, then I have no 
choice, and must connect myself with the English, 
who will thus obtain complete authority over the 
whole of Afghanistan ; and it remains to be seen 
hereafter, to what place and what extent the 
flame of the violence of that nation may be 
carried.” 

The results of our present enterprise may be 
easily seen. If we succeed in conquering the 
assailed country, we gain, at an enormous price, 4 
country that will never pay the cost of its main- 
tenance, If we fail, we shall lose the flower of 
the Indian army, and there will be a revolt in 
vur rear, while the blow inflicted on our Indian 
power will never be recovered. In either case 
we shall expend millions of money—be forced to 
raise new loans and impose new taxes on 4 
people already groaning under the weight of 
taxation. It is clear that the weak head of Lord 
Auckland has put the dividends at the India 
House to great hazard. The Burmese War—a 
contest with a paltry enemy, and near home— 
cost us £15,000,000. The present, carried on 
at a distance of 1500 miles from our frontier, 
with a desert intervening, will, at least, double 
this amount. There is no ready money now in 
the Indian treasury, and the amount must be 
borrowed, while the interest of the loan will add 
one-fifth to the present taxation of the Hindoos. 
This, then, is one of the last deeds of what was 
once called “ the Reform Ministry ;’ and ‘ the 
Reformed Parliament” has, as yet, expressed no 
disapprobation.” 
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DIARY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


More fashionable scandal! Not quite so racy 
and piquant, indeed, a3 the first morsels served 
up to a voracious public, but still sufficiently 
peppery and stimulating. We were not among 
the more virulent of the critical dissectors of the 
two previous volumes ; save that the scandal has 
not grown dry with age, that the green and 
festering remains have not withered into the in- 
offensive mummy state, and that the cant of mo- 
rality, and the affectation of an impious or ir- 
reverend piety, were not attributes of the age 
of Grammont, Lady Mary Wortley, Pope, and 
Horace Walpole, we couldsee little morally to con- 
demn in the Diary, which did not once exist under 
circumstances as blameworthy in the now popular 
memoirs, satires, and letters of those distinguished 
persons ; they are all alike pictures of court life, 
and of aristocratic character, drawn by those best 
qualified for such delineation. Mr Jeffrey, ina 
review of Burns’ Poems and Letters,” speaks ad- 
miringly upon the discovery of so much talent and 
informationexisting among the humblefriendsand 
contemporaries of the poet—among a class which, 
until then, had obtained from their countrymen 
of higher rank very little credit for the degree 
of mental and literary cultivation which they 
were unexpectedly found to possess, The same 
sort of insight into the intellectual condition of 
the peasantry of Scotland afforded by the corres- 
pondenceof Burns, is obtainedinto the moral state 
of the fashionable and aristocratic world by this 
Diary, with this very different result, that there 
we were taught to admire humble genius and to 
revere humble worth ; while in those pages we are 
too often startled and disgusted by the naked 
and heartless depravity of suv many of the princi- 
pal personages ; which heartlessness seems, in 
these portrayings and correspondences, the most 
distinguishing characteristic of the class. Half 
the volumes are drawn from the author’s corres. 
pondence, and the Diary is resumed in Rome, 
where the Lady of the Bed-chamber resided for 
a time, in the course of a long tour on the Conti- 
nent, The Diarist gives us a key to her own 
character and position in this sentence :— 

I sometimes think with regret of the opportunity 
once had of being wealthy. I despised riches then ;— 
but twenty years make a vast difference in one’s feelings 
on these matters, . ° ° . ° : : 
Some maintain that the heart does not change—that, de- 
Spite experience and knowledge of the world, there are 
minds which retain their original simplicity, their first 
aspirations, untainted and unsubdued. But I, for one, 
cannot agree with this opinion. Contempt at our po- 
verty, from the world in genera!—neglect from those we 
love, because we are insignificant and powerless—the 
constant abnegation of our most innocent wishes; all 
these combine to, teach a lesson which is not taught in 
vain: in short, I am grown worldly, and I do love 
money. 

She visited all the usual sights of Rome, and 
attended Torlonia’s assemblies. But foreign af- 
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* Continuation of the “ Diary Ilustrative of the Times 
of George the Fourth,” &c. &c., vols. iii. and iv, 
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fairs are ever less interesting than the home de. 
partment, and so, without preface, wa select this 
apt illustration of that paragon of all the vip. 
tues and proprieties of a Court—Queen (hay. 
lotte :— 

The Duchess of » & great favourite at conrt 
hesought Queen Charlotte to receive her niece, Mrs —_ 
at the drawing-room, there having been reports bruited 
about which were injurious to that lady's reputation, 
The Duchess implored the Queen's clemency and jp. 
dulgence on a point so wholly without any just founds. 
tion; and, finally, when about to retire fiom the ova 
presence, she asked, beseechingly, ‘‘O Madam, what 
shall I say to my poor niece?” to which Queen Charlotte 
replied, ‘Say you did not dare make such a request to 
the Queen.’” The Duchess of was so hurt by 
this unfeeling denial to her entreaties, that she resigned 
her situation in the rdyal household. 

There are many other stories told of ‘Queen Charlotte, 
which do not bespeak much tenderness of heart. When 
Princess Charlotte was christened, Lady Townsend, who 
held the royal babe during the ceremony, (being herself 
with child at the time,) appeared much fatigued; and 
the Princess of Wales whispered te the Queen—“ Wii 
your Majesty command Lady Townsend to sit down ?"_ 
to which the Queen replied, blowing the snuff from her 
fingers, “She may stand—she may stand.” Agzin, | 
have heard that the Queen seldom permitted her own 
children to sit down in her presence ; and when she was 
playing at whist, one of the royal progeny has bees 
known to fall asleep whilst standing behind the Queen's 
chair. Truly, such strict attention to etiquette is very 
Germanic, to say the best of it, I should not think such 
a course politic if her Majesty wished for her offspring’s 
love. 

The entries relating to the Princess of Wales, 
though more guarded than in the former volumes, 
areto the sameimport ; amounting to the fact, that 
she was, though an ill-used yet a headstrong and 
most imprudent Princess, else she might—for that 
is the gest of it—have maintained, in defiance 0 
her husband, a position that would have enabled 
her to have things comfortable about her, and to 
afford the ladies and gentlemen of her house- 
hold good salaries and handsome vatls. A good 
many letters, said to be from the Princess, 
appear; but although they should be all genuine, 
they are more effusions of civility, graciouspess, 
and kindness, than utterances of the heart. 

The Princess Charlotte was, in those days, 
would appear, imagined to have had an inclination 
matrimonial for the Duke of »[ Devonshire, 
we do not choose to tantalize our readers with 
these endless blanks and perplexing initials, 
which disguise nothing and nobody. The alliance 
with a native-born subject could not be — 
ted ; and the Princess is said to have decidedly 
refused to marry the Prince of Orange, becsss 
“ she ascertained that he was pledged to concur 
with the Regent in the ruin of her mother. 
Here is another full-length of the yd 
Duchess of Devonshire—she who was 80 = 
painted in the early part of the Diary. 
Duchess was by this time established in er 
where Cardinal Gonsalvi was her very particu? 
friend :— 

I went to see the Duchess of D————- 
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for example, where charm of countenance and 
r fascinate, and make one like her, despite of 
been reported of her character, Her room 
“ giled with books, and literature is now the pursuit in 
ai she takes, or pretends to take, an interest. For 
: ‘pert ] suspect she is come to that time when nothing 
o ae ‘world’s amusements can charm; she has tasted 
re in all its varieties ; she has drank it to the very 
. and the lees are bitter. If there be a source of 
setareat to her, it is the Cardinal. A small lute is 
venerally placed by her side; yet no oneever heard her 
Grace play on it. 
“hone ts are among the Duchesses, let us have 
another, but in Paris :— 

We dined one day en famille with the Duchess of 
Gordon, Who mixes much in French society, and whose 
chief conversation, from morning till night, consiats in 
abusing England. She must have some scheme in this, 
which nobody can comprehend. . . . . We were 
one night ata ball, given by the Duchess of Gordon. [In 
ooe rou we found people dancing French dances; Lady 


jngtance, 
of manne 
all that has 


Georgina® even danced a minuet ana gavotte with old | 


Vestris. Another room was occupied by a gaming-table 
with its votaries, among whom her Grace and other 
ladies were now and then observed. 

Here, again, we have their two illustrious 
Graces in collision, and a story of the future 


Duchess of Bedford to boot :— 

In the evening I went tothe Duchess of D——~s, where 
people were all laughing at the Duchess of G *s ignor- 
ance of the French language. She is reported to have 
siidto the boxkeeper at a theatre, not long ago, at Paris, 
* Ne laissez aucun Anglais entrer dans ma Loite.” It is 
also said her Grace wished Beauharnais to marry her 
daughter, Lady Geergina. What an odd wish for a 
great English lady to form for her child! When T heard 
them all laughing at tht Duchess last night, I could not 
help thinking how mean people are; since, if they had 
heen invited to a party at her house, they would have 
focked to it with eagerness, just as they used to do in 
England, thongh it was the fashion to quiz her assem- 
bles 

Sir Joseph C y was wont to ask, ‘‘ Are you going 
to Scotch collops to-night ?” Yet he was the first to go 
thither. Lady observed, when the Duchess of 
was under discussion, ‘* Well, let those laugh that win.” 
The Duchess has married all her daughters greatly ; and 
tue is one of the most powerful women of her time. 

Since that period, another of the Duchess of 8 
“aughters has made a great alliance; and, like her sis. 
‘ers, it is said, owes the possession of her ducal coronet 
‘o the diplomacy of her clever mother. The present 
Duke of __ was commissioned by his deceased mother 
carry a parcel to Lady ——, who received the noble 
messenger in widow’s weeds, and so captivated, or de. 
‘eved the new heir, by her grief for the loss of her affi- 
anced husband, that he offered her his hand; which the 
lady, uothing loth, accepted, and so became Duchess of 
— [Bedford.] 

St — told me, he was in great alarm for his friend 
ve Duchess of G——n, who, he had heard, was serious! y 
indisposed. “She is a good soul,” he said, “ and will be 
* great loss to the ungrateful world of fashion, who have 
profited by her brilliant assemblies, and been more nobly 
pope under her roof than by almost any other lady 
; “ consequence in her time; yet it has laughed 
0 ¥ good Duchess because she is not varnished over 

r — ae of refinement.” 

Wt is Her Gra i . 
ing? 7 ak ce not very deficient in high breed 
ai" on essential points,” was his reply; ‘ for 

“hearted feeling has always prompted her manners 

a” ; but rude and rough in dialect she was, 
cially on her first arrival in London after her mar. 

“- 4 well known reply of hers to George III. testi- 

hen he inguired how she liked London, the 
Wor paewered, ‘Not at all, your Majesty; for it is 
Knock, knock, all day; and friz, friz, friz, all 
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night ;° alluding to the mode of dressing the hair in those 
days.” 

Her Grace was driving about the streets in search of a 
house, when all of a sudden she exclaimed—*“ I've got 
one!” and desired the coachman to drive to Lord Fife's. 
My Lord was not at home; but she made her way up 
stairs and found him at a late breakfast, 

‘My Lord, you were in love with me five-and-twenty 
years ago, and I am now come to ask a favour of you,” 

‘“* Ma'am, I admit the fact; but as 1 cannot boast of 
any favour your Grace bestowed upon me, I don't see 
what claim you derive from that circumstance," 

“My Lord, it matters not; I have a favour to ask, 
nor shall I stir from this chair till it is granted,” 

She then asked for Lord Fife’s house, In vain he re- 
monstrated, and gave her a great many reasons why it 
could not be. Nevertheless, he was out of it in a week, 
and her Grace in full possession. Nor has she lost any 
time in opening it—-balls, petit soupers, &c. But what 
improves the story much is—what I dare say you know 
—that the two families have been at daggers drawn tor 
these fifteen years on account of politics. 

The same lady, when attending upon Lady Louisa 
Broome, in her lying-in, turned round to the doctor ;— 
** Remember, sir, I engage you for this time twelvemonth. 
My Georgie is just going to be married—mind you are 
engaged to her.” 

The spite—the demoniacal malice of the Re- 
gent to his wife—was passing the meanest spite 
of woman scorned. When the grand ball at 
White’s was to be given by the peers to the 
allied sovereigns then in London— 


A message came from a great person to the committee, 
to desire to know what style of company they meant to 
ask to their ball, or some clumsy hint of this sort ; which 
the committee however understood, for they sent back 
word that they meant to request the Regent himself to 
invite all the Royalties whom he wished should be there, 
and that they should send anumber of ticketsto him for that 
purpose. But this was not deemed secure enough to exclude 
the obnoxious individual; for some member, a friend to 
the Regent— it was said to be Lord Y [ Yarmouth ]— 
made a motion that no membershould give away histickets 
except to his relations, or that some line of rank should be 
drawn, such as that no one but peers’ daughters should be 
invited ; so as to exclude canaille and higher rank like- 
wise. Upon this Lord S——n [Sefton] got up and said, 
it was easy to see these confused proposals were meant to 
exclude the Princess of Wales ; and he observed, that as 
one of the members, every ticket he subscribed for was his 
own, and every one of them he intended to send to the 
Princess, to be disposed of as she pleased. Fourteen other 
members said the same ; but as they were not the major- 
ity, and as those who were to pay for the diversion were 
not to have leave to do what they pleased at it, they de- 
termined they would give no ball at all. “I for one,” 
added Mr North, “quite rejoiced that for once the Re- 
gent’s mean spite should fail in its object. Ah!” said 
he, “I could write a book on that man. I never heard 
of such dirty motives, except in a foolish novel, where 
the characters are all devils or angels, such as one never 
looks for in real life. Certainly his ranceur is unlike 
the noble insouciance of the common run of men and 
women of the world, who are content to keep out of the 
way of those they hate, and think that revenge sufficient.” 


How painful to read of such “ follies of the 
wise,” as those with which an anonymous old 
baronet, primed with anecdote, charged Chat- 


ham :— 

Sir related many anecdotes I could wish to 
remember. In speaking of Lord Chatham, with whom 
he was very intimate, he said: “ From the moment of 
Lord Chatham’s beatific vision of the King, which pre- 
ceded his entry into the cabinet, he became intoxicated to 
a degree of absurdity with the honours of the court, with 
its etiquette, and all the gracious mummertes of the ha- 
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respect, that I could hardly look at him without con- 
tempt.” , ° ° ‘ ° ° 
Sir also said, with reference to Lord Chatham : 
‘ At that time, J thought his whole system, intellectual 
and bodily, had undergone a change for the worse, and 
the splendour of his equipage, and the high aristocratic 
airs that he assumed, betokened a disorder in his judg. 
ment. On one occasion, when he came from Bath, after 
a tedious fit of the gout, to appear in the House of Lords, 
he was detained some little time at Marlborough, where 
his bill at the ina amounted to upwards of a hundred 
pounds, from the extravagant number of his attendants, 
&c. ; and he lived altogether in a style befitting a man of 
great estate; so that ina very few years all that had 
been given him by the folly of P and the genero- 
sity of others, was wasted and destroyed, and he literally 
died a bankrupt, with six thousand a-year, either from 
the public or from legacies, after having risen from a 
cornet of dragoons, He made a great exit,’? continued 
Sir » “and died in character. What a lucky 
speech for his family was his last in the House of Lords ! 
I am persuaded, had not this accident cost him his life, 
he would have died out like an airy meteor, and left no 
trace behind him. Fortune, not prudence or foresight, 
regulates the affairs of this world.”’ ° . 











Our next transcripts from the Diary, shall be 
sheer gossip. The scene is again Rome, the 
Duchess still she of Devonshire, whose some- 
what promiscuous hospitality is not very grate- 
fully requited by the Diarist :— 


I dined at Lady W.’s. There were only Sir H. and 
Lady Davy, Mr and Mrs Dodwell, General Ramsay, and 
the Comte Korsakoff; and they were all particularly 
dull and silent. ° ; ‘ ° , 

From St Peter’s I went to see the Duchess of D . 
Heard the mellow tones of Madame R *s divine 
voice, and talked to her husband. He appears gentle, and 
seems sensible; yet they do not convey to me the idea 
of living happily together. She is very unhappy, and 
more so [ think than mere poverty could make her.— 
C S came in whilst I was there. She is 
transmogrified into an Italian, and married to General 
Sta 0 In her personal appearance she is im- 
proved ; but it was very melancholy to me to think of 
her excellent father and mother, and the situation and ad- 
vantages she had in England, moral and physical, being 
all resigned, I am not by any means a John Bull, in 
the broad sense of the word, yet I did not spare her on 
this subject. Her calm, determined manner of answering 
me, her apparent composure of happiness, offered a won- 
derful field for fancy to expatiate upon. I do not yet 
read her motives; but it is best now that they should 

















not be changed. ° . . ° ‘ 
The only English news I heard was, that Lord 
W *s marriage with Miss F y is certainly 





to take place. The Duchess said she heard his family 
are much displeased with him; and, added she, as he is 
not very wise, and as her family are very clever, it is 
supposed he has been taken in. . ‘ ° 

I could not help laughing at the droll conclusion to 
Sir remarks on Mrs Siddons. When I asked 
him if the theatrical air and manner of speaking did not 
mar her powers of pleasing in private society, and had not 
often rendered her liable to the ridicule of persons far 
beneath her in every respect, he answered—*“ Oh, yes, 
frequently; 1 once heard her myself ask for the salad 
bow], in a tone of voice, and with an emphasis on the 
personal pronoun, which made every body at table laugh. 
She said, ‘ Give me the bowl,’ with a grandeur worthy of 
Lady Macbeth, but which sounded ridiculous when so 
applied.”’ I further questioned Sir as to her be- 
ing vain. ‘* Was she so, (I said,) to the inordinate de- 
gree of which she has been accused?” ‘* Certainly,” he 
replied ; *‘ she is aware of her unrivalled talent as an 
actress ; and she has often betrayed that she is so, in a 
manner so simple, but so injudicious, that persons have 
been glad to seize upon the foible and magnify it tenfold ; 
whereas Mrs Siddons’s knowledge of her own genius is as 











impartal an opinion as though she entertained jt 9 
other individual than herself.” 


The celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, },. 
intimate connexion with her successor, and the 
alleged secret exchange of their children, tha 
an heir-male might not be wanted to a noble 
house, were duly recorded in the first part of 
this Diary; but the history of this unfortunat. 
lady is more fullysummed up here. The novel ro. 
ferred to below, was entitled, “ A Winter in Lon. 
don ;” and we remember to have entertained , 
green or juvenile wonder of what the people of 
other civilized or Christian nations would think 
on reading the publisher's daily advertisement— 
to the fourth, fifth, or sixth edition—of th. 
‘Winter in London,” “ which had broken the hear; 
of the most beautiful women in England !” 


Lady and myself then discussed the merit of Mis 
Owenson, and agreed, as I believe most people do, jn 
thinking her a very extraordinary woman, with genius 
of avery high stamp. WhenlI told Lady — ~ [| hag 
neyer read the Novice of St. Dominic, she was much sur. 
prised, and said, ‘“‘ Read it without delay, for the enthu. 
siasm and exquisite sentiments which are conspicuous 
throughout the whole work will enchant you. [t is 4 
most fascinating book. Perhaps you will find the half 
of the volume heavy, and the language, though beautiful 
in parts, inflated. But I greatly prefer Imogen to the 
super-human Corinne, whose character, though pleasing 
as a whole, is not always natural or consistent.” 

Lady —— spoke of the late Duchess of ——, and said, 
‘Poor thing, with all her faults, she was very ardently 
loved by her friends, who severely felt her loss, Among 
them none were more sincerely affected than the Prince 
of Wales. The Duke cried bitterly and incessantly for 
a week before her death, and apparently felt much sorrow 
on her account. Her friend, Lady ——, was her ceo. 
stant nurse, aud was also said to be in great grief. The 
Duchess, to the last moment, expressed the warmest 
attachment for her, and Lady said she never could 
believe the scandalous stories told of the reason of their 
friendship. The Duchess was attended by almost all the 
physicians in London; but she had an accumuiation of 
disorders, liver complaint, &c. The immediate cause 
of her death, however, was a fever, and this fever, J.ady 
said, was brought on, she believed, by the vexation 
and agitation of mind caused by a novel published a short 
time before her death, A character was introduced in it, 
supposed to be meant for the Duchess, and who is made 
to swindle and do all sorts of dishonourable actions; a 
the same time, suffering deep remorse, and struggling 
against amiable feelings and much natural sensibility. 
It was astonishing, how, in consequence of the report of 
this novel having hastened her death, it was universally 
read, and with the greatest avidity. Lady —— added, 
that her debts were immense, and she suffered the most 
dreadful agitations from a constant fear of discovery, 
and the many exigencies she was driven to, 


This Scotch Sir Somebody, is apropos to every- 
thing and everybody. Here is his Mr Jeffrey:— 

Sir next mentioned Mr J——y. He said that 
he knew no person so clever, whose manners are 18 such 
bad taste, and whose appearance isso little prepossessine- 

If the traditionary crim, con. stories floating 
round Edinburgh required revival, they find 1t 
here. But we shall presume they do not, in s0 1? 
telligent (about their neighbours’ affairs) 8 com- 
munityas Mr Lockhart describes that of the north- 
ern metropolis. Indeed, the Diarist has 4 more 
regular supply of the scandal and gossip of Scot- 
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land, from her correspondents, than of pete 
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the great heiress of that day, Miss Mercer ; but 


} Ss. ‘ 
re eT iat ——, who was engaged in reading 
b. —' new novel. I told her, I heard she did 
ve acknowledge being the authoress, Lady ob- 
ed it was surprising she should be so well acquainted 
eo the living, talking, &c., of fashionable people, as 
i had heard that Miss —-— knew nobody belonging 
on class of persons except the A family. 

Lady —— is at present occupied in copying an ori- 
ginal picture of Emma, Lady Hamilton, by Madame Le 
pruo. Wt is the portrait of a gracetul woman, but 
shough handsome, she must, I think, to judge by this 
likeness, have had a hard vulgar expression of face. 
There js nothing soft or feminine in her countenance: 
jn short, this portrait conveys the idea of a woman who 
would go through thick and thin, and think nothing of 
geing an old man of eighty hung up at the yard-arm !* 

In the next pages figure Lord Byron and 


Mrs Shelley :— 

| like Lord Byron’s conversations ; that is to say, they 
interest me. 

| wish he had lived to grow better; which I think he 
would have done when he was old, Captain Medwin, I 
dare say, is bad enough himself, He praises Mrs ——, 
who, | have always heard, was anything but amiable. 
Her own father, G » said so, and reproached himself 
with her errors, as having originated in the education he 
gave her. 

We may as well despatch all the literary people. 

On my return home, J found several letters from Eng- 
land; amongst them, one from Miss ,in which she 
speaks of W ’s “Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Lite,’ and her opinion is valuable and curious, as being 
that of a clever writer, She says— 1] hear you were 
charmed with the ** Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,”’ 
Some of them I think beautiful, some of them ridiculous, 
and all want truth and reality; for though I still can relish 
a fairy tale or a romance, yet I do not like fiction in 
the garb of truth. As mere creations of fancy they are 
fine; as pictures of Scottish life and human nature they 
are false. But do not let me forget this Mr is an 
arfu' man to have for one’s enemy. 

Though the initials have, in many instances, 
been somewhat damaged by the printer, or neg- 
lected by the editor, here we have, for certain, 
the marriage of the Marquis of Northampton 
with a Miss M’Laine, a Mull heiress, and the 
ward of Sir Walter Scott :— 

I am informed Lord C pn, Lord W n’s son, 
married, in Edinburgh, lately, a Scotch heiress, a Miss 
M—e of K e. I never heard of her before. The 
sory goes that W S t gave her away. This 
appears a mésalliance for a future Marquis. After the 
wedding, W S tset out immediatelyjfor Brussels, 
ashe is engaged to write a poem on the battle of Waterlov, 
Miss We made up her marriage on the road home— 
notat Nice, I think she requires a great deal of dress 
and candle-light to set her off, and wonder at a man 
falling in love with her in a packet-boat. 

The young ladies receive the following piece 
of sober advice from an experienced counsellor, 
vho sincerely admires “ repenting in a coach- 
and-six ;”_ 

Every woman should make it her business, as a duty 
the owes herself, to find a husband; for no other interest 
in life is ever stable, abiding, or sufficient to the happiness 
fawoman. J never yet knew or heard of female friend- 
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P _Alluding to the well-known story of Lady Hamil- 
ae ® having persuaded Lord Nelson to take summary 
ger on C » the enemy of the Neapolitan sove- 
fe 2 10 was hung at the yard-arm, and his body com- 

“ed to the deep ; but, owing to some accident, it rose 
hh surface of the waters, and floated in an erect 
beheld before the vessel, to the infinite horror of all who 
tnne it, who deemed it a judgment on his execu- 
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ships answering completely to both parties, or enduring 
throughout life, 


The following painful and instructive story is, 


we believe, faithful to the truth in all parts :— 

In talking of Lord , Lady told me some cu- 
rious instances about his wife, Lady A. C——. In the 
first instance, Lord would not even marry her un- 
til she was ennobled ; and he went to the king, and ob- 
tained for her a title, after which he made her his wife, 
For a time they lived well together; but she soen fell in 
love with Sir J.{C y, and made known her resolutien, 
to Lord , her husband, to run off with her lover, 
The tormer behaved most nobly to her, and said if she 
would promise never to see Sir J. C again, he would 
forgive her what she had done, and save her from public 
disgrace. But this offer she refused. She told lord 
that she had wronged him to the utmost—that she loved 
Sir passionately, and that she teould elope with him. 
Lord then replied—* So be it ;” and he promised to 
arrange matters for her departure, But this also she 
rejected, and sent to the neighbouring village to order 
post-horses ; and so, in a common hack chaise, she left 
her great and splendid home, for the love of a man who 
did not repay her sufficiently for the sacrifice. Lord 
was much distressed; but he was not a person to make 
himself long miserable about anything; and, after obtain- 
ing a divorce, he married again. ‘*Some years ago,"’ 
said Lady , IT was at a ball at ; I had been 
dancing, and sat down beside a lady whom I considered 
a stranger to me, when suddenly she accosted me. I re- 
membered the sound of her voice instantly, and accosted 
her by her turmer name of Lady » but corrected my- 
self quickly, and said—*O Lady , | am very happy 
to meet you again.’ We conversed together for some 
time; and she invited me te go and see her, which I did, 
At our next interview, she told me how her life had been 
passed since we last met, ‘I have suffered much,” said 
she; * but the worst is past now.’ And she related to 
me how she could not resist an impulse she had when 
one evening passing near , to look in at the window 
of the house, and see her children and Lord » who 
were assembled there. It was a sad strange pleasure; 
but it was a pleasure. I gathered from what my poor 
friend, Lady , said, that the sacrifice she had made 
to attain happiness had failed ; for the object of her love 
was not all that she had hoped to find him. I soon left 
—,” continued Lady ,» “and I never saw her 
again, or heard of her, till after her death, when I learnt 
that she had requested her first husband, Lord ——, to 
go and see her; and she took leave of him for the last 
time.” It must have been a most painful interview, I 
should suppose, and I almost wonder at any person im- 
posing such a trial upon themselves ; but it proved that 
she returned to her first attachment, and that, though 
not the most faithful husband in the world, he was a better 
and a kinder man than the ebject of her unhappy passion. 

The hero and heroine of this melancholy tale 
do not require to be pointed out.—In the base 
affair of the Douglases, in relation to the 
Princess of Wales, this book insinuates that Sir 
John Douglas was the false and treacherous 
party, and his wife merely his tool :— 

In speaking of the D » Lady said, she believed 
it was only Sir J who had ever offered to wrong the 
Princess of Wales, and that his wife was frightened into 
doing so; but that she had of herself no evil intentions 
respecting her royal mistress. Lady ——— once heard that, 
many years ago, Lady D was sent fur by the Prince 
Regent to Carlton House, and when shewn into his pre. 
sence, and that of several of his favourite attendants, 
&e., she was commanded, under pain of his Royal 
Highness's everlasting displeasure, to say if she had in. 
deed made known circumstances about the Princess of 
Wales, which Sir J. D——, her husband, had repeated 
to the Duke of 

Lady ——, who does not at all incline to favour the 
Princess, said she thought the Queen’s conduct towards 
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graced, she had no right to exclude her daughter-in-law 
from her public drawing-rooms, and she wondered that 
no friend of the Princess’ took the matter up at that 
time, and brought it before public notice, as an unpre- 
cedented act of despotic and unjust tyranny on the part 
of the old Queen. 


By way of relief to all this sad stuff, we shall 
introduce a letter from the authoress of ‘ Mar- 
riage” and ‘“‘ The Inheritance,” addressed, as we 
opine, to Lady Charlotte Campbell ; not the most 
cordial or confidential of epistles, perhaps, but 
still an original letter, from a shrewd and accom- 
plished woman :— 


‘¢ Your descriptions of your travels do indeed set my feet 
moving and my heart longing to see all you have seen ; 
and this desire has been increased by reading the ‘ Cor- 
sair,’ lately; it is indeed exquisite, the most perfect, I 
think, ofall Byron’s performances. What a divine picture 
of death is that of the description of Gulnare ! 

“ | am now labouring very hard at ‘ Patronage,’ which, 
I must honestly confess, is the greatest lump of cold 
lead I ever attempted to swallow, Truth, nature, life, 
and sense, there is, I dare say, in abundance; but I can- 
not discover a particle of imagination, taste, wit, or sen- 
sibility ; and, without these latter qualities, | never could 
feel much pleasure in any book. Ina novel especially, 
such materials are expected, and, if not found, it is ex- 
ceedingly disappointing to be made to pick a dry bone, 
when one thinks one is going to enjoy a piece of honey- 
comb. It is for this reason that I almost always prefer 
a romance to a novel. We see quite enough of real life, 
without sitting down to the perusal of a dull account of 
the commonplace course and events of existence. The 
Writer who imitates life like a Dutch painter, who 
chooses for his subject turnips, fraus, and tables, is only 
the copyist of inferior objects; whereas the mind that 
can create a sweet and beautiful, though visionary 
romance, soars above such vulgar topics, and leads the 
minds of readers to elevated thoughts. Besides, it is so 
agreeable to live for a little while in the enchanted re- 
gions of romance; and since works of fiction are means 
(at least "tis their legitimate aim) to amuse, not to in- 
struct, I think those which do not aspire to be useful, 
fulfil their calling better than those which set forth rules 
of morality, and pretend to be censors on the public mind 
and conduct, 

“Forgive this long essay, dear 
romances. 

‘* You were so kind as to say you would introduce me 
to Mrs Apreece, [afterwards Lady Davy ;] and, inde- 
pendent of everything else, I should have had great 
pleasure in meeting with a person you liked. But, in 
the first place, I feel ’tis only your extreme goodness 
that could have made you propose it; in the second, it 
could only be for your sake that Mrs Apreece would 
submit to the penance of visiting me; so, 1 think, I had 
better remain in my native obscurity, and not attempt to 
have the advantage of knowing this lady, of whom 
report speaks so highly. I am a wondertully stupid 
persou—having very little desire ever to see the most 
celebrated individuals. 111 health, I suppose, contributes 
to the apathy of my feelings; and, altogether, I very 
much resemble a dormouse, in my habits and tempera- 
ment. So, if you please, dear ——, unless you wish to 1 
introduce me to Mrs A. in the character of Mrs 
M’Clarty, 1 think I had better forego the honour. 

* With regard to my own performances, I must con- 
fess, I have heard so much of the ways of booksellers and 
publishers lately, that I find a nameless author has no 
chance of making anything of the business, aud am quite 
dispirited from continuing to finish my story, and very 
much doubt if it will see the light of day. What a loss 
to the world will be the suppression of this child of 
genius! Besides the cold water thrown on my estro by 


—, on novels and 





these cruel personages, the forefinger of my right hand 
(that most precious bit of an authoress’s body) fell sick, 
and you may judge of my alarm when the surgeon pro- 





nounced it to be poisoned: he, inthe iguorance of his 


mind, supposed by some venomous particle it had imbibed 
when working in the garden; but, for my part, | ha 
no doubt but it wasa plot devised by all the on" 
noveiists of the age, who, having heard what enue 
it was about, had, in the envy of their hearts, laid their 
plan for its destruction, However, their malice 
been defeated, as, after being lanced and flayed alive, jt 
is now put intoa black silk bag, and treated wii) all 
the tenderness due to its misfortunes. But, jcking apart 
should my book ever be published, how shall | get M 
copy sent to you ? and, dear —, will you never, neve, 
say to anybody that it is mine, and commit this epistle 
tu the flames, and not leave it lying about? I am by. 
come a pesson of such consequence in my own eyes now 
that I imagine the whole world is thinking about me ond 
uy books, I turn red like a lobster every time a hovel 
is spoken of, and whenever the word authoress is mep. 
tioned, I am obliged to have recourse to my smelling. 
bottle. I mean to send a narrative of my sufferings to 
D’ Israeli, for the next edition of * Calamities of Authors,’ 

“ My chief happiness is enjoying the privilege of ge. 
ing a good deal of the Great Unknown, Sir Walter Scot, 
He is so kind and condescending that he deigns to let 
me and my ¢rash take shelter under the protection of his 
mighty branches, and I have the gratification of being 
often in that great and good man’s society.”’ 


A letter appears from Sir Walter—a good- 
natured, if a rather too condescending one—soli- 
citing subscriptions fur Hogg’s poems, to enable 
that ‘ miserable son of the Muses,” as he calls 
him, to stock a small farm. 

No person connected with the household of the 
unfortunate Princess of Wales rises in the reader's 
estimation in perusing these volumes; but Sir 
William Gell sinks into contempt. In his soberer 
moods, and when under the influence of truth 
and honour, he did his duty like an honest man to 
his injured mistress ; so that we would hope the 
tone of the following letter may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be imagined in accordance with the bad 
taste of the person to whom he wrote, and did 
not display his rea] sentiments, Mrs Thompson 
is the vulgar nickname which the menials of qua- 
lity, the courtly flunkies and waiting-maids, 
gave, in the usual style of their contempor- 
aries of the servant’s hall, to their royal mistress. 
The Regent was called Mr Thompson :— 


December 14.—I received the following letter from Sit 
William Gell :— 

‘* T thank you, my dear , for yours of the——, 
and scarcely dare attempt to answer 80 amusing an epistle, 
since I must fall so short of attaining to the excellence of 
your style, and am a complete bankrupt in news of every 
description, The extracts you sent me of * the Thomp- 
son’ correspondence are charming. I am happy to # 
‘we’ have lost none of our powers of writing; ‘ da! 
would be a great pity ; and trust some day that all those 
invaluable specimens of her epistolary genius will be 
gathered together, and printed, and set forth, as models 
for letter-writing to posterity. 

“ Have you heard that S—— i, [Sismondi,] the great 
philosopher, has been making a fool of himself, : 
falling in love with Lady ? Fancy S—-— in love: 
Pretty Cupid! He wrote verses to her, and was aus pels 
soins all the time she was ataying at ——. 

“There was a fete champitre, at the Villa d’Este, a short 
time ayo, of which, I dare say, you have heard ail | 
particulars. Mrs Thompson must have looked pos 
as a Druidical priestess, which was the character © W* 
assumed ; and Le Comte Alexander Hector von der Outo 
figured charmingly as a god, to whom all the priests 
priestesses did homage. Willikin waa the victim © 
to his druidical majesty. The Count Alexander ge 
wears the insignia of the most holy order of Saint 
tuline, which consists of a cross and a heart tied 
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true-lover’s knot, and the English royal motto 


prt the badge: ‘ FIoni soit qui mal y pense.’ 


dow far these words are applicable to the case, | cannot 
gy; far be it athe not to take them in the sense they 
ys oo ‘ 

suns’ constantly on the lake in ‘ our’ barge, 
and are zerenaded, and are, as ‘ we’ say, very happy 3 
sgt of that [ have my doubts. To be serious, I am truly 
@ for Mrs Thompson, whose ‘kingdom is departed 
from her,’ a8 surely as that I am at this moment agree- 
ibly occupied in writing to you, She has never heard 
once from Prince Leopold since her daughter's death. 
The manner in which she is treated is shameful ; but, 
alas! they have so much to say against her in excuse 
fr their detestable conduct, that one cannot cry them 
shame. ‘ 

«Do you remember, dear ——, all the fine promises 
his Serene Highness made his bride to defend her mother ? 
see how they are performed! There is a certain saying, 
of Put not your trust in princes,’ &c., which is but too 
true in this instance, 

«[ hear you are all starving with cold at Rome, so 
chat [| dare not venture on a pilgrimage thither. I am at 
present (for me) a comely looking person—no crutches— 
no velvet dressing-gown or ornamented cap, like Sir 
Brooke Boothby’s; and being anxious to preserve my 
veauty, to say nothing of the comfort of being free of the 
gout, I will not expose myself to the danger of going toa 
less genial atmosphere than that of this blessed city. 

“The good King George the Third is really dying in 
aarnest, | hear, A more honest soul never went to hea- 
ven than that of his Majesty. Tis said, in a whisper, 
that already his successor has had plans made for the 
show of his royal coronation, which is to exceed in mag- 
nificence all spectacles of the kind ever seen, Perhaps 
this may bea lie; and do not give me up as your autho- 
rity, when relating this piece of gossip; but have pity on 
your poor old friend, who is your faithful 

“ ADONIS 

“P.S,—Think you Mrs Thompson will consent to be- 
ing excluded from her place in the show ‘ asis to le?’ I 
should say, Certainly not, without a ¢ussde for it at least. 
‘We’ are too fond of gold lace and theatrical amusements 
to waive ‘our’ rights ; besides, somelimes ‘ we’ remember 
‘we’ are royal, though we offen forget it. What part 
could the Count Alexander Hector von der Otto take in 
the ceremony ?—-ay, there’s the rub; and I don’t think 
‘we’ should like to go without him. ‘ No more, in mercy, 
no more,” yon exclaim, and I crave pardon; and at once 
‘ign myself 





‘Your obedient 
‘ ANACHARSIS.”” 


“T heard from the Princess of Wales a few days since 
and had the honour of receiving a letter written by her 
own royal hand; but so written, I could only decipher 
alfof its contents, and was satisfied to guess the rest. 
Mrs Thompson appears dissatisfied with self and all the 
world besides, especially with the household ; from which, 
fays she, * Dere is not one to choose better than de oder ; 
ity have all behaved in the most crued/est manner possi- 
“eto me,’ Of course your humble servant is included 
this anathema, No mention is made of the preseut 
court, by which I judge their reign is drawing to a con- 
“usion Heaven speed its termination, though mayhap 
may be followed by a worse, and that Mrs Thompson 
will only fall out of the frying-pan into the fire. J heard, 
by a sidewind report, that the plan fixed upon by Mr 

hompson for the maintenance of the peace and quiet of 
the Thompson kingdom, not to mention his own domes. 
M« felicity, was to propose to Mrs Thompson, when the 
tider Thompson dies, and that he is succeeded by Thomp- 
a, Junior, to accept a large income, and never to set 

on Thompson ground, I do not think Mrs T. will 
oe to these conditions. There isa deal of spirit in 
latter, which will revolt at such terms, and we shall 
"* grand doings yet, I promise you. ‘ The Great Mogul’ 
rembles in his slippers, I know, and is most anxious to 
liverpool and Co, in office, because they have 
Morn to fight against Mre Thompson, They are 
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rascally set, and quite equal to obeying Mr Thompson's 
most unreasonable commands, I hear Mrs Thompson's 
health is not so good as it used to be. Willikin revolts 
trequently, and hates the Count Hector von der Otto, so 
that there are disturbances in ‘ Paradise,’ as Alcandrina 
denominates the Villa D'Este. I have semetimes wished 
I could disguise myself, and obtain an entrance into this 
Eden, to have the fun of seeing how these primeval per- 
sonages pass their time. 

“ Who is the favourite in the harem cf the Sultan just 
now ? Isit, as we outlandish folks hear, my Lady of 
C that has had the honour of having the handkerchief 
thrown to her ? 

** We have few of our country people here at present, 
and unless I could pick and choose, so as to have those [ 
prefer, Ido not lament the absence of English folks, 
Lady D is one of the few residing with us Neapoli- 
tans, She is handsome—more I know not of her, save 
what rumour has been pleased to invent, viz. that she 
once had a black child, which being an inconvenient 
circumstance, the little nigger was changed, by some 
hocus-pocus, into a fair flaxen-headen infant. Remember 
I have not coined this anecdote, and am only the speak- 
ing-trumpet of report; which it is very imprudent to be, 
by the way, as the poor machine is frequently accused 
of being the composer of the news it repeats mechani- 
cally. 

‘““At whose shrine doth Mr Ward bend the knee ? 
and does he dress more like a gentleman than in former 
times It is said the Duke of G torments the 
Duchess, and makes her live up at the tip-top of the house, 
and treats her cavalierly. Now, being but an off-sprout 
ot royalty, such manners are not seemly; but I have al- 
ways remarked that these half-and-half people of blood, 
noble or royal, are peculiarly grand, and give themselves 
twice as many airs as the original roots and direct branches 
of the tree. 

* Poor Lewis! are you not sorry for the Monk ? Some 
say he was poisoned by his slaves, No good ever yet 
came of doing good and generous actions, Rest assured, 
dear ——, it is quite a mistake to be kind and noble. 
‘Tis always your mean selfish people who fatten and 
thrive, and come to a good end, To think of the poor 
dear Monk’s being thrown overboard and eaten by the 
fish! Truly it vexes me, and | am sure so it will you, 
To whom did he leave all his worldly goods * I suppose 
to his sister, Lady Lushington.” 


Next to the husband, and his base and servile 
creatures, the worst enemies of the unfortunate 
Princess must have been her own discontented and 
ungrateful if not treacherous servants. What a 
life that unfortunate woman must have led ! 

About the middle of the year 1819, the Diarist, 
after a long residence abroad, found herself again 
in London ; and, it may be presumed, under the 
cloud of a not wealthy mesalliance. Accordingly, 
she did not return to the world in the most 
charitable temper. The beauty and youth of the 
women had all faded during her absence, and the 
men were worse than the ladies. She went to 
Lady ’s concert, and— 


The company was a great mixture of trumpery and 
finery, like a lady’s maid’s rubbish-box. I saw there 
Lady C t, who looks all sweetness, though the world 
says itis only look. Lovely she is without doubt; yet 
her’s was a loveliness which never transported the be- 
holder. Why is this so? The defect must lie within. 

















Poor Mra G, L——e, how she has changed! Her 
fair freshness gone, and all the ripeness of her youth pre- 
maturely withered! Still there is something fine in her 
full rich lip; and it is some praise to be beaten down 
with sorrow. I fear she has hadhershare . . . 

Lord Dudley walked about all night like a troubled 
ghost, He isso pale, and so mean and miserable-looking, 
when he comes up, holding out a finger, that you almost 
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expect it is for charity, Yet in that dirty head, and 
under that appearance, there is more—how much more 
worth conversing with—than in the handsome gay Lo- 
thario, Lord W——, or many such; and who would be 
the latter, if they could exchange their lot for the former ? 
No one, save, perhaps, the man himself; for I have 
observed, that whatever men may say or pretend, they 
are more anxious to be reckoned handsome and pleasing 
than to obtain any other suffrage ; at least, certain it is, 
that no other suffrage is completely gratifying to them, 
without some consciousness of personal charm. 

Lady S-——, who is in years still a young woman, 
looks prematurely old. Her dissatisfied temper has 
made great havoc with her beauty. 

Mrs B k looked as wellas any of the people of her 
age at the ball. She has those outlines, and that fine- 
shaped head, which time never wholly spoils) Mrs W. 
L is changed indeed in manner and in appearance. 
W. L——, always fascinating, looking as though he 
had missed of life, but infinitely in better spirits, and 
more capable of enjoying what was going on, than when 
I last saw him. His daughter's beauty is far inferior to 
her mother’s, and will fall like a blossom, and be no 
more remembered ; for there is nothing in it but youth 
and freshness. 

Lady G ris by far the most distinguished young 
woman I have seen, and her manners are dignified. She 
appears to have much good-nature and sweetness. Itis to 
be hoped that her husband will cherish these qualities, 
and not sully them all by too great an indulgence in the 
follies and dissipation of the world. I have heard only 
one fatal thing against this fair promise of happiness 
which blooms around them: it is, that he is a sceptic! 
But report is not truth, and people are apt especially to 
say evil of those who aie favoured by fortune in every 
way, as Lord G r is. 














June 23.—Dined at Lord Dudley’s, A charming 
house, and some good paintings. We arrived an hour 
before Lord Dudley made his appearance; but there were 
plenty of objects to delight and amuse. Lord and Lady 























A n, Lord and Lady W t, Mr M d, Mr 
M » the Archbishop of *s sons, Colonel G . 
Mr , &e., formed the party. Lord Dudley had on a 


new and rather extraordinary chocolate-coloured coat, 
but looked sv clean and fresh, that I did not know him 
for the same person. His dinner was admirable in every 
department. Mr is veryill. U think Lord Dudley 
has a look that way. When I asked him some question 
in regard to his going abroad, alluding to his own for- 
tune and situation, he said, “ When a great trump card 
turns up at home, one has no right not to play one’s 
hand.”’ This was like a person thinking aloud. He 
evidently puts all due value on his station and fortune ; 
but I think he is a kind person, with some genuine feel- 
ings of friendship and truth about him, which are as 
uncommon as they are valuable. 





We give the readers leave to puzzle out the 
following Holland Houses, Rogerses, and Moores 
for themselves, and merely present them with 
this melancholy picture of the hollow greatness 
and real miseries of high life :— 





July 3d.—I went to house; a formal fearful 
piece of amusement. Lady on her throne as usual: 
very gracious to me, but still “ gracious.’’ 1 found no 
subject of conversation, and she was also, for her, un- 
usually dull: so time went on heavily. R and 
M were there; but even they did not shine with 
their usual brilliancy, Mrs R and Lady W. R-—~ 
were also present. I think marriage has dune much good 
to the latter, She seems much softened, and is, as she 
ever was, very distinguee, and very agreeablé. Her 
husband appears to be a shy gentlemanly-looking person. 
I could not judge what else he was, and feared to talk 
with him, Somehow or other I lost my own identity 
in that society, and yet it appeared to offer much enter- 
tainment. Lady kept me strictly under her wing, 
and tied me down, as it were, to her chair. She is now 
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in bad health, and there is an excuse for her being p} 
above everybody else, and calling all the people bet 
as though she had a crown and sceptre in either er, 
But 1 am told she always did so. It must mot 
géne in the society. But Lord —— isa delightful ao 
son, and much is borne to obtain his presence, A 
told me a curious story. She said the Duke J 
B had formed the greatest attachment for Lady 
and one evening, after she had been cutting 
at Lady ’s expense, the Duke wrote her fou, Sides of 
paper, to say how much it grieved him to see tha: ne 
member of his family thought slightingiy of Lady <_ 
and he requested that she would never du so jn future 
July 4th,—Visited Lady H d, who was much more 
agreeable, and in a different manner, than I had any ides 
she could be. How slow we ought to be in for 
opinions of the character or agrémens of others! 








a few jokes 








Mite 


‘ for so 
many people are superior to what they seem on a slight 
acquaintanee, and so many, on the contrary, are inferior 


to what they at first appear to be, that we should be 
careful not to judge of them in haste, 

Miss K t came in whilst I was at Lady H's. 
Her presence put me in mind of the poor Princess, ang 
Princess Charlotte, I like Miss K ; that is to say 
[I honour and esteem her character, The old Queen 
certainly behaved very ill to her. 

The Duke of Y k has fallen desperately in love 
with the Duchess of R d, and a few days since he 
walked her up and down Kensington Gardens till she 
was teady to faint from fatigue; so he ran off puffing 
and blowing as fast as he could, and brought a pony inte 
the gardens, upon which he aired her up and down for 
two hours longer, When the Regent heard of this, he 
is said to have chuckled with delight, exclaiming. 
“oy e.g 2 | See er 

July 6th.—Went in the evening to Miss Lydia White's 
She is one of those melancholy spectacles, in point of her 
bodily circumstances, which is at once so painful and so 
salutary to contemplate. Immovable from dropsy, with 
a swollen person and an emaciated face, she is placed on 
an inclined plane raised high upon a sofa, which put me 
in mind of the corpse of the late Queen of Spain at 
Rome, in the church of the Santa Maria Novella. But 
even under this calamity she has many blessings—a 
comfortable house and the attentions of the world, which 
are pleasant even when they are mingled with the alloy 
of knowing that they are paid as a price to obtain selfish 
amusement and gratification. What more solid advan. 
tages she may enjvy I cannot say, because she is 4 
stranger to me, ° . . . . 

July 7th—A delightful dinner party at Miss Lydia 
White’s. A scene of a very different kind to that in which | 
had spent the two foregoing evenings. Lady D——, Miss 

F w, Mr Moore, Sir K, K. P » Mr Sharpe, 
Major Denham, and ourselves, constituted the party. 
Major Denham is a great traveller, who has been further 
into the interior of Africa than any previous traveller, 
and his descriptions of deserts, and skies, and camels, 
were very vivid, and carried me with him in idea on his 
pilgrimage. ; ° ‘ ° . 

After dinner, Moore sang. Many, many years have 
passed since I heard him. The notes of the bird are as 
sweet as ever—perhaps not quite so full—but the tire and 
the sweetness are not impained, He stands alone in this 























accomplishinent, or rather sits like some chorister of 


spring, on a flowery bush, gifted with perpetual youth 
of feeling and of fancy. His melancholy is never more 
than tender, let him strive to mourn how he may ; and 
his mirth is never quite exempt from sentiment. Wb hen 
any other hand attempts to strike his lyre, it fails; 
when any other voice tries to sound his reed, It fails 
also, It is not singing; there is none of the skill of the 
mere mechanic in the art: itis poetry; the distinct enun- 
ciation, theexpression, the nationality of hisgenius, which 
will ever remain an inimitable gift—when bear 
lighted in, and never to be forgotten. 


Why has not Mr Moore effected a happy revolu- 
tion in singing, being himself so radical in — 
A dinner at Lady Caroline Lamb’s—the ¥"* 
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he Premier of our day—introduces us not 
to the eccentric, though amiable and 
really generous-minded hostess, but to a new 
circle of fashionables and lions ae 

Tuesday, the 20th of January.—I dined at Lady é.. 

‘s She had collected a strange party of artists 
and literati, and one or two fine folks, who were very ill 
assorted with the rest of the company, and appeared 
neither to give nor receive pleasure trom the society 
jmong Whom they were mingled. Sir T. Lawrence, 
next whom I sat at dinner, is as courtly as ever. His 
coaversation is agreeable: but I never feel as if he was 
saying what he really thought. He made some refer. 
voce to the Princess of Wales, and inquired if I had 
heard lately from her Royal Highness. I replied that I 
had not; and, to say the truth, I did not feel much in- 
juced to talk to him upon the subject; for Ido not 
think he behaved well to her. After having, at one 
time of his life, paid her the greatest court, (so much so 
even as to have given rise to various ill-natured reports 
at the period of the arst secret investigation about the 
Princess's conduct,) he completely cut her Royal High- 
ness . . . e . . 

Then there was another eccentric little artist, by name 
Blake; not a regular professional painter, but one of 
those persons who follow the art for its own sweet sake, 
and derive their happiness from its pursuit. He appeared 
to me full of beautiful imaginations and genius; but 
how far the execution of his designs is equal to the con- 
ceptions of his mental vision, I know not, never having 
wenthem. Main d’wuvre is frequently wanting where 
the mind is most powerful. Mr Blake appears unlearned 
in all that concerns this world, and, from what he said, 
] should fear he was one of those whose feelings are far 
superior to his situation in life. He looks care-worn 
and subdued ; but his countenance radiated as he spoke 
of his favourite pursuit, and he appeared gratified by 
talking to a person who comprehended his feelings. I 
can easily imagine that he seldom meets with any one 
who enters into his views; for they are peculiar, and 
exalted above the common level of received opinions. — I 
could not help contrasting this humble artist with the 
great and powerful Sir Thomas Lawrence, and thinking 
that the one was fully, if not more, worthy of the dis- 
unction and the fame to which the other has attained, 
but from which he is far removed. . . . . . Every 
word he uttered spoke the perfect simplicity of his mind, 
wud his total ignorance of all worldly matters. He told 
we that Lady C L had been very kind to him. 
“Ah!” said he, “ there is a deal of kindness in that 
ady.” T agreed with him ; and though it was impossible 
hot to laugh at the strange manner in which she had 
arranged this party, I could not help admiring the good- 
ness Of heart and discrimination of talent which had 
made her patronise this unknown artist. Sir T. Law- 
rence looked at me several times whilst I was talking 
with Mr B., and I saw his lips curl with a sneer, as if 
he despised me for conversing with so insignificant a per- 
on. It was very evident Sir Thomas did not like the 
company he found himself in, though he was too well- 
red and too prudent to hazard a remark upon the sub- 


of t 
merely 





The literati were also of various degrees of eminence, 
hing with Lord Ba, and ending with - The 
grandes were Lord L——, who appreciates talent, and 
therefore Was not so ill assorted with the party as was 
Mn G— and Lady C , (who did nothing but yawn 
‘ke whole evening,) and Mrs A » who ail looked with 
tVident contempt upon the surrounding company. I was 
such amused by obser ving this curious assemblage of blues 
tad pinks, and still more so with Lady C ) ae 
"marks, which she whispered every now and then into 
"Year. Her criticisms were frequently very clever, and 
“auy of them very true, but so imprudent, it was diffi- 
* to understand how anybody in their senses could 
a such opinions aloud, or relate such stories, Her 
vel of Glenarvon shewed much genius, but of an erratic 
rs } 4nd false statements are so mingled with true in 
hate that the next generation will not be able to 
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separate them ; otherwise, if it were worth any person's 
while now to write explanatory notes on that work, it 
might go down to posterity as hints for memoirs of her 
times. Some of the poetry scattered throughout the vo- 
lumes is very mellifluous, and was set to music by more 
than one composer, This lady’s death was very strik- 
ing. She lamented all her follics and errors, declared 
that ehe was glad to die while she was in such a happy 
frame of mind, and feared, if she recovered, she might 
again lapse into error. She professed, and with great 
apparent sincerity, a perfect reliance on the mercy of 
heaven, and so departed—more to be admired, perhaps, 
in her last hours than at any previous time of her life. 

I dined ¢ééte-a-écte with Lady C. L : she is very 
amusing, but her mind is in a sad state of bewilderment, 
and I tear it is likely to grow worse instead of better. 
She ought to be placed under the care of some kind and 
judicious person, before she requires more restraint. She 
clings, poor soul, to any one-who is gentle and affection- 
ate towards her ; and she has fastened upon me, which is 
troublesome, as she very frequently forces herself upon 
me when I have no time to devote to her, She writes 
poetry with great talent, and she entertained me all the 
evening we passed together, by reciting many of her com. 
positions, She appears to have a strong affection for her 
husband ; but, as he is careless of her, her disposition, 
which is naturally aimante, leads her to attach herself to 
others, 





One day the Diarist accidentally met an old 
fellow-servant of Kensington Palace— Miss Hay- 
man, we presume—who told her that she had 
heard a report that the Princess was returning 
to England. 


Miss H--— added, that she had heard a report that 
the Princess had written to Mr Canning, announcing her 
return to England, and asking his advice on several 
points. “ Now,’ observed Miss H-——, “there was a 
time when I believe he was inclined to be her Royal 
l.ighness’s friend ; but I suspect he will not now espouse 
her cause so warmly as he once did.” I asked Miss 
H-—— it she believed the story of the Princess having 
gone, many years ago, to his house, complaining of fatigue ; 
that she remained there, and was confined, and that Mr 
Canning kept the secret for her, Miss H replied, 
that she did not; that, in the first place, she was convinced 
the Princess never had been guilty of any of the crimes 
laid to her charge, and also that Mr C. was too honour- 
able as well as too prudent a man to meddle in such mat- 
ters. I asked Miss H- if, inthe event of the Princess’ 
return to England, she would again enter her service, 
and she replied, that if asked by her Royal Highness 
to do so, perhaps she might be tempted, by the attach- 
ment she felt towards her, to consent; but that if she 
consulted her own feelings, she did not wish to do so, as 
the fatigue and the anxiety were too much for her 
health, \ ‘ . P P : 

At length we parted, both agreeing that nothing could 
be said that was agreeable upon this melancholy subject, 
and that it was impossible for any one to conjecture how 
this strange eventful history might conclude, Miss 
H n, with unaffected and sincere earnestness, said, 
“I pray for the Princess constantly.” 








The greatest match in England next passes 
under review :— 


Thursday, 22d of January.—I went to a ball at 
D——e House, Most of the Royal Dukes were present, 
and all the fine world of London ; yet I did not think it 
as gay as it ought to have been, considering the advant- 
ages of fine rooms, brilliant lights, and good company. 
The host himself is as gracious and urbane as ever; but 
he is much aged in bis appearance—prematurely so—and 
his bland countenance is changed to a dissatisfied expres- 
sion. It was curious to observe the court that most of 
the greatest and fairest ladies paid this illustrious bache- 
lor. I wonder they are not all tired of wooing so sterm 
an idol ; but I suppose they never will cease this adulae 
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tion until he selects some fortunate person to share his 
great fortune and rank. 

Then we have Lord Yarmouth’s bride. 

Mr M laughed at Lord Y——~’s marriage with 
Miss F ji, and said, ** To be sure, never has there been 
anybody who had so many fathers—Mr Selwyn, and 
Lord Queensberry, and the Prince, a]l anxious to have 
the honour of being related to her.” 

It pleases the Diarist to consider her friend, 


Mr Charles Sharpe, the ‘‘ modern Walpole,” with 
a style far more natural and agreeable than the 
original ; and in proof she brings forward a 
sample of his ‘ unique talent,” of which the fol- 
lowing will be a sufficient specimen, This letter 


cannot be of very old date. 

Letters bring Lady M, W. M. into my head, which 1 
now do not confess in public ever to have read, for they 
are deemed so naughty by all the world, that one must 
keep up one’s reputation for modesty, and try to blush 
whenever they are mentioned. Seriously, dear | 
never was more surprised at any publication in my life. 
It was, perhaps, no wonder that the editor, my Lord of 
Ww , cheated by the charms of his subject, might lose 
his head, and in the last volume kick up his heels at 
Horace Walpole and Dr Cole, and print the letters about 
Reevemonde. &c. But how the discreet Lady Louisa 
S t could sanction this, I cannot guess. These pious 
grandchildren have proved all to be true that was before 
doubtful, and certainly my Lady Mary comes out a most 
accomplished person. Yet, from my relationship to the 
M family, I could add one or two more touches to 
the picture—but it is needless ; however, this may amuse 
you, that I have been assured, from the best authority, 
she never was handsome :—a little woman, marked with 
the small-pox, and so prodigiously daubed over with white 
and red, that she used to go into the warm bath, and 
scrape off the paint like lime from a wall. It is admir- 
able how one may obtain a reputation for wit, beauty, 
worth, or any other good thing, by the magic of aname! 
And, in truth, never was there a more striking instance 
of the truth of this assertion than in my Lady Mary W. 
Montague, All the fame she really merited to have 
accorded her was that of being a shrewd woman of the 
world, with a quick eye, and a cross tongue, that was per- 
petually wagging against her neighbour. It would appear 
to me that she was but a sorry wife to her gudeman, and 
a very indifferent friend: and as to her talents, to judge 
by the style of her writings, any well-bred lady of the 
present day could produce a much better collection, if she 
were to gather the notes and letters that have passed be- 
tween herself and her contemporaries. 

This, from the same pen, is better :-— 

The other day, when | had the painful task of number- 
ing all my cousin’s books, I chanced to take up Franken- 
stein, and a thought struck me, which I wish Lady 
would improve upon. I imagine a wife for the monster. 
Let some wan of art, hearing of his crimes, compose a 
wife to punish him. I think he should travel far and 
near, collecting the particles of the dust of all the most 
celebrated beauties of antiquity—to Egypt, for instance, 
in search of the mummy of Cleopatra. I would have 
the ghosts of some of those ladies to oppose his efforts: 
surely a good deal might be made of this part. After he 
hath collected a sackful of beauty, he mixes up his dust 
with rose-water, &c,, and shapes the doll, leaving out all 
heart, but filling her head with the brains of two foxes 
and an ape. Up she starts, as radiant as the morning— 
beantiful, but without one accomplishment—with no 
cleverness but cunning. The monster makes a fortune 
in India, and comes to London for a wife; he falls 
deeply in love with a doll, who loathes the sight of him, 
but marries him with a good grace; they reside in Lon- 
don, and there madame begins to reward his merits ; she 
gambles, &c. &c., he still loving her in spite of all her 
faults, In this place many amusing London scenes 
might be introduced, without any personalities, which 
ure always detestable. I would throw the monster into 
jail for her debts; and make her elope to France with a 


























young dragoon officer, sending the monster a lock of h 
own and her lap-dog’s hair, by way of insult, in an “i 
spelt letter. Hang the monster in a fit of jealous deapai » 
Then, when the doll is walking with her lover thevash 
one of the narrow ruinous streets of Paris, in the duck 
of the evening, a low window-shutter suddenly 

and the fearful head of an old man appears, who blows 
his breath upon her, and quickly closes the Window 
She sinks down at her companion’s feet, a dry mas: of 
dust and ashes! Pray, my dear ——, ask Lady __,, 
think on this my contrivance, and let me know vour 
thoughts thereupon. : 

The trial of the Queen opens a new division 
of the work, though nothing, either nove} or 
particularly interesting, is brought forward. The 
poor Princess triumphed ; but life was the forfeit - 
and it mattered not, since peace of mind had 
gone before and for ever. One impressive anq 
picturesque circumstance is mentioned, which 
seems authentic. It offers, we think, a fine 
subject for lyric poetry. 

A very short period elapsed between the trial and the 
Queen’s death. Her illness was sudden, and she was for 
some hours ignorant of her danger, When she became 
aware of her awful situation, she called to some of the 
attendants, and said, “I forgive all my enemies; I owe 
no one any ill-will, although they have killed me at last ;” 
or words to that effect. A curious circumstance occurred 
whilst she was on her death-bed ; the night or rather the 
morning on which she expired. A boat passed down the 
river, filled with some of those religious sectarians who 
had taken peculiar interest in her fate; they were pray- 
ing for her, and singing hymns as they rowed by Bran. 
denburgh House; and, at the same moment, « mighty 
rush of wind blew open all the doors and windows of 
the Queen’s apartment, just as the breath was going out 
of her body. It impressed those who were present with 
a sense of awe, and added to the solemnity of the scene, 

The King’s malice followed her te the grave, and th: 
most indecent measures were resorted to in the arrange- 
ments of her funeral. The Queen’s remains were not 
permitted to lie in English ground, and objections were 
even made to her being buried at Hanover. Finally, 
however, her body was suffered to be placed in the vault 
of the Royal Family at that city. But the crown and 
insignias of royalty on the coffin were taken off, and [ 
have been told that nothing but her name “ Caroline,” 
stands to record who lies within that narrow house. 
The candle that is taken into that royal mausoleum to 
shew the visiters the coffins, has always been placed on 
hers, so that the velvet is covered with wax, and other- 
wise soiled. Thus do her remains, even in the grave, meet 
with the same disrespect she endured throughout life. 

Some of the Diarist’s correspondents do the 
Princess far more justice than those of “ her 
own house.” The Regent, whose temper on this 
subject displayed as much meanness as malignity, 
was, it would seem, offended and displeased that 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, in her need, accept- 
ed the appointment of a lady in waiting to his 
consort. Lady Charlotte had at one time been 
proposing to go to Brighton, and is thus indirectly 


warned by Monk Lewis :— 

I should be sorry she went to a place where she 
would be under his eye, and not noticed as she deserves 
to be. I must say, I think it is a most illiberal trait 1° 
him not to pay that attention due to the rank of 
Princess’ ladies, without reference to their being ® 
service. But such is not his idea of propriety ; and ." 
this reason I object to Lady going to Brighton. A 
have always considered it a noble contrast in the Princess 
character, the liberal manner in which she always 
gives her acquaintances and friends for paying 
“ the roti Mahomet,” as she calls him ; and { bare 





particularly admired the total absence of all — 
which she displays, by frequently being even partial 
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gany of the Regent’s cronies, Certainly, she has not 
the justice done her that is due to her merits, But who 
has, my dear ——, in this world ? 
When Lewis was about to embark for Jamaica, 
he again wrote thus to Lady Charlotte :— 
My prother-in-law, Sir Henry Lushington, when he 
near Milan, inquired whether Her Royal High- 
ness was at the Lago di Como; and, if she had been there, 
he would have gone over there purposely to inquire 
whether she had any commands for England. I hope 
Her Royal Highness will act prudently; and I also 
sincerely hope and pray all her enemies may be con- 
founded. The pleasant evenings I have spent at Kensing- 
ton, Her Royal Highness’s hospitality, and the delight- 
fl assemblage of persons she had the good taste to con- 
te around her, will ever form the most agreeable 
reminiscences in my life. 
Immediately after Lady Charlotte entered the 
service of the Princess, a sensible, if worldly- 


minded, anonymous Mrs wrote to her 


thus :— 

Whoever embraces the service of the Princess of Wales, 
as matters now stand between her and the Prince, place 
themselves (or at least run a great risk of doing so) for 
ever out of the pale of his favour. Now, as he is the 
person in whom all power and authority will be vested, 
ina worldly point of view, it is his countenance that is 
alone worth seeking for. Au reste, I believe the Princess 
to be exceedingly amiable—a true and zealous friend to 
all those whom she once takes en amitié; and is, more- 
over, an excessive agreeable companion, full of natural 
talent, and combines in a surprising manner the dignity 
of her position with an unaffected and natural ease very 
rarely seen in a Princess. It is, indeed, only fair to add, 
that she makes it a point to draw about her all the clever 
and agreeable persons she can; and that, particularly in 
a royalty, is mo small merit, There are no courtiers or 
parasites in the society at Kensington; it is chosen with 
great discrimination and impartiality, from all that is 
most distinguished in rank and talent, and, above all, 
agremené is the greatest attraction a person can have for 
Her Royal Highness. You have hitherto been no poli- 
tician, but you must become one, for the Princess will 
call upon you in that way. She is now flaming against 
the present Ministers, and inviting to the palace all she 
can collect of the Opposition. You will have a great 
advantage in this circumstance, as no one can deny that 
they are, with some few exceptions, a more agreeable 
body of people en masse than the principal heads of the 
Tory party, 

You ask me to tell you something of the individuals 
who form the Princess of Wales’s household, and if they 
are persons of amiable and agreeable qualities. I can 
give you @ most satisfactory reply to this inquiry, They 
are all known to me personally, some more and some 
les ; but, through others of my triends who are intimate 
with several of them, I am able to say that I feel sure 
you will find them all particularly honourable and su- 
perior persons. Of Lady C I y’s [Lady C. Lind- 
“y] wit, and proverbial good humour and kindness of 

mt, you must be well acquainted; her sister also, 
though less brilliant, is fully as amiable. Miss G—th 

Garth] is a very estimable character, simple-minded, 
and very downright in all she says, and little suited to 
‘Court, except from her high principles and admirable 
“aution, which indeed render her a safe and desirable 
“lendant upon royalty. Miss Hayman is shrewd and 
“usible; she has strong sense and good judgment ; she 








music, and has very agreeable manners, though not 

ones. All these persons are totally different 

the commonplace run of character, and the Princess’ 

of such persons does her infinite credit, as they 

“eof a very different quality from those who generally 
“cupy places at a Court. 

ee the visiters at Kensington you will frequently 

“Nessrs Rogers, Luttrell, Ward, and a host of bril- 

for *pirits; so that I think I may with safety predict 

You a pleasant life at the palace. I have only one 








ve ious to everybody, including Lady 
Plays well on the pianoforte, and understands the science | A sg yi g 
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piece of advice to give you ; it is, not to receive any con- 
fidences, Be firm, and decline being made the repository 
of any secrets. This course is the only one that can en- 
sure your own safety and comfort. . - + + + » 

The Duchess of Brunswick is dead. Doubtless you 
are aware of the event ; but I write te say that I would 
recommend your sending to inquire after the Princess of 
Wales, for, poor soul ! she is much vexed at the careless- 
ness of all the Royal Family, in never having condoled with 
her on the occasion ; and also many private persons, who 
ought to have paid her Royal Highness this respect and 
attention, have neglected to do so; and she has, I know, 
been much hurt, and complained to Miss H n that the 
manner in which she was treated was most unkind. [ 
would not have you negligent towards her Royal High- 
ness ; and knowing, as you do, that, in fact, this event 
will not render the Princess long or exceedingly unhappy, 
I thought you would perhaps not consider it worth while 
to write on the occasion, whereas [ am certain it would 
pain her Royal Highness if you did not do so, Miss 
H told me she was much affected on first hearing of the 
Duchess’ death; which I can believe; for although her 
mother’s habits and tastes did not suit the Princess, and 
she disliked the dulness of her house and society, the 
Princess is too good-hearted not to regret the death of so 
near a relative; and she most touchingly observed to 
Miss H——, “ There is no one alive now who cares for 
me except my daughter, and her they will not suffer to 
love me as she ought or is inclined to do.” 

The Princess also said: ‘‘ True, my moder behave ill 
to me several times, and did eat humble pie to the Queen 
and the Prince ; yet she only did so from cowardice ; she 
was grown old, and was soon terrified, but she love me 
for all that.” 

This remark was perfectly just, and, in fact, I know, 
from many conversations I had with the Duchess of 
Brunswick, that such was the case. I hear that the 
little property she was able to leave she has bequeathed 
to the Princess of Wales. ° ° ° 

I dined at Kensington about three weeks ago. There 
were Lord and Lady C t, and Mr Ward, Mr Lut. 
trell, Lord Byron, and Lady Oxford, and the party was 
exceedingly agreeable. I never saw any person, not 
royal or royal, who understood so well how to perform 
the honours at their own table as the Princess: she does 
it admirably, and makes more of her guests than any one 
else ever did, 

A drawing-room was held in honour of the 


Princess Charlotte’s marriage. The Court of 
England was at that period in its most degraded 
state; the malignant passions of the Regent, 
slavishly ministered to by the baseness of the 
courtiers, and as slavishly by the subservience of 
his mother. The scene is described by an eye- 
witness, whose wife, as one of the ladies of the 
Princess of Wales, was pointedly slighted by the 
Regent. 











|. The said drawing-room was, as you are aware, held in 


Backingham House. Princess Charlotte stood apart from 
the royal circle, in a window, with her back to the light ; 
she was deadly pale, and did not look well. It strack me 
that the expression of pleasure on her countenance was 
forced. Prince Leopold was looking about him with a 
keen glance of inquiry, as if he would like to know in 
what light people regarded him. The Queen either was, 
or pretended to be, in the highest possible spirits, and = 
the time I was in that courtly scene, and especially as I 
looked at Princess Charlotte, I could not help thinking 
of the Princess of Wales, and feeling very sorry and very 
angry at her cruel fate. 

I shall be happy when I hear that some able person 
brings the subject boldly forward to public notice; at the 
same time that I fear it will be the means of making a 
great commotion in the country, and wiser heads than 
mine predict the possibility of this subject producing a 
civil war, if not most dexterously managed by the reign- 





| ing powers. Then, again, I am told that the Princess will 
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inevitably commit some enormous act of folly, that will 
ruin hercause ; and that, besides the heedless recklessness of 
her own disposition, every possible means will be taken to 
make her say or do something which will enable the Re- 
gent to set her aside, and for ever sink her into insignifi- 
cance, if not disgrace. I can scarcely believe these reports, 
yet they are circulated by many sensible and dispassion- 
ate persons, who are neither violently for nor against 
either party. Alas! every one’s own experience move 
than suffices to prove to them that ‘des plus fort ont tou 
jours raison” in this world ; yet I would fain hope that 
this oppressed lady (for that she certainly is) may be re- 
stored to her rightful position in society. 

I dare say Princess Charlotte was thinking of the Prin- 
cess of Wales when she stood in that gay scene of to-day’s 
drawing-room, and that the remembrance of her mother, 
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excluded from all her rights and privileges jn a fore 

country, and left almost without any attendants, enn 
teel very melancholy, I never can understand how Qu 
Charlotte dared refuse to receive the Princess of Wales 
the public drawing-room, any more than she would a a 
other lady, of whom nothing had been publicly ton 
against her character, Of one thing there cay be , 

doubt—the Queen is the slave of the Regent, ” 


The above are sufficient specimens of thi. 
work, Qn its character we have little to add ” 
what we remarked on the appearance of the first 
two volumes. Tis pity that the fashionable 
world and its imitators could better spare a better 
book ; yet this one has important uses. 





THE EDUCATOR 


AN hundred guineas was offered by the Central Society 
of Education, for an essay of which the subject was ‘ the 
Expediency and Means of elevating the profession of the 
educator (alias schoulmaster) in public estimation”? We 
are no great admirers of this mode of forced production. 
Twenty-four essays were sent in to the Committee, and 
were placed in the hands of Professor Malden of University 
College, London, who adjudged the prize to the essayof Mr 
Lalor, and named the other four essays which, with it, 
fill this volume, much superior to the remainder. They 
are respectively written by J. A. Heraud, Esq., James 
Simpson, Esq., Mrs G. H. Porter, and the Rev. E. Hig- 
ginson, There is naturally considerable sameness in 
essays, and the substance of some of them has appeared 
either in the previous writings of their authors, in the 
Central Society’s publications, or in separate books, 
Some of them, if not all, are liable to the charge of 
wordiness, and all travel out of the record ; the prize essay, 
especially, does not stick to the text given out. Wordi- 
ness, dare we say verbiage, is becoming as rampant a 
fault in this class of compositions as in graver sermons ; 
and we do wish some one having authority would first 
rebuke, aud then, if necessary, lash that new-fangled 
and vicious style, the pompous obscure, Which, for want 
of a better name, may be christened hybridized Bostonean. 
Apart from these blemishes, which do not attach to all 
the essays, each contains 30me valuable, if not very origi- 
nal speculation. 

We should have liked to learn the grounds upon which 
Protessor Malden pronounced his judgment—as the best 
essay upon the given subject ought to be a valuable and 
authoritative document, applicable to the special case of 
elevating the profession of the schoolmaster in general esti- 
mation; instead of which this goes into the whole business 
of education, giving only secondary or incidental atten- 
tion to the condition of theschoolmaster—the proper subject 
of the essay. Phrenology is recommended in Mr Lalor’s 
educational course of study: but then he is not quite sure 
about the organs, or “ its craniological pretensions.” 
But if not sure of these, upon what else does Mr Lalor 
imagine the analysis of the intellectual and moral facul. 
ties, adopted by the phrenologists, rests’ It is certainly 
not trom ** The New Science’’ that the world has learned 
that the hnman mind contains faculties and principles 
which we denominate benevolence, pride, firmness, con- 
acientiousness, Vabity, covetousness, fear, hope, &c.&c,, but 
He would, therefore, strip the 


from the philosophers. 
phrenoloyists of all that they Lave really originated, the in- 
dicating organson the skull, and attribute tu them that to 
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which they can make no tenableclaim. We are glad to find 
Mr Lalor recognise what we hold to bea most important 
principle, and one for which we have always contended— 
namely, that, with a regular and adequate provision for 
teachers, there shall be ** a regular gradation of places 
from the humblest village school upwards, through 
which ability and merit might rise to a seat at the Cen- 
tral Board,” if there is to be a Siate Central Board, The 
want of this provision, of the career open to talent and 
merit, was one of the leading objections formerly stated in 
this Magazine* to Mr Wyse’s scheme, and it is a deficit in 
Lord Brougham’s bill, Weare, therefore, glad to find Mr 
Lalor approving the principle tiere laid down, and even 
adopting our iliustration—the nobleexampleot Nupoleon, 
In Orvanizing bis army, aud in ail departments of the pub- 
lic service. Mr Heraud does not advert to state impulse 
or interference, nor yet to absvlute State control. He 
Wishes that the same degree of eacouragement were given 
ty schoolmasters in England asin Scotland, where they 
are ** ultimately capable of succeeding to the pastoral 
charge ofthe parish.”” But Mr Heraud ought to be aware 
that this capability has nothing whatever to do with 
their profession of schoolmaster, but depends whoily on 
their previous or contemporaneous regular course of studs 
for the church; and that a tailor or shoemaker, who had 
gone through the preliminary training, possesses the very 
same clainsand capabilities. The Rev. Mr Higginson, the 
author of the third essay in the volume, is afraid Jobn 
Bull will be rather jealous of State interference, and 
refuse even a benefit upon compulsion ; and we fervently 
hope that the honest and often-cheated man will be found 
so, The State has managed his religious instruction for 
him for a goodly length of time, and also his learned edu- 
cation; and finding he gets restive under its paternal tul- 
tion in those departments, it cunningly puts forth its long 
arm to grasp one far more important to the well-being of 
his family in all time coming. John ought to be wary, 
and take no more of either State or Church teaching than 
will do him good. Fortunately, there will be time 
look about him before we are all agreed. 

The low rate at which teachers are paid is noticed and 
condemned by each of the essayists, save the lady, whe 
seems to think that teaching may, like virtue, be its 
own reward. The miserable remuueration of teachers '*, 
we apprehend, both the cause and effect of their degraded 


condition to a very great extent. But are the masters of 
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the Jaw-appointed schools better paid, and, consequently, 
ta 4 more elevated position than the teachers of private 
schools, or of what are called subscription or proprietary 
schools ? And is it to the State that we must look for 
on improvement of the pecuniary means so essential to 
the proper degree of accomplishment, and the moral influ- 
euce of the mass of educators? A single fact is worth a 
bushel of speculation, In face of all such eloquent ap- 
eals and powerful reasoning, the Educating Whig Go- 


pein only the other day, out of their scanty funds 
for Irish Education, could afford £1000 per annum to a 
t 


favourite new functionary, who probably has very good 
interest 5 
atthe old rate of LIZ a-year! It has been ever thus, 
and ever will be, while men in power are liable to abuse 
their power, Or, in other words, are meu. 

4 most angelic or all-pertect and all-accomplisied 
human being is Mr Simpson’s beau ideal of an * Educa- 


tor,” physically and morally. Dividing mankind (phre- | 


nologically) into three classes, he chooses the educator, pro- 
vided he have no personal deformity or pliysical defect, (not 
connected with the brain,) from the third c/ass—that in 
which, with enough of the animal propensities for theit 
legitimate ends, there is a decided predominance of the 
moral and intellectual faculties—such a predo:minance 
«as would render it nearly a moral impossibility that 
the inferior propensities should ever so far master them 


as to impel them to commit crime.”” He must have as | 


much Acguisitiveness “as shall confer a prudent eco- 


nomy ;"’ as much Seecretiveness as will ‘* give tact and | 


savoir faire; and a liberal endowment, moreover, of 
Philoprogenitiveness. He must also have Adhesiveness, 
and the desire of taking to himself a helpmate——a 
teacher's properly chosen wife, besides being a comfort 
to himself, being indispensable to the due management 
of the school. The educator must also possess Con- 
screntiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence. He must 
likewise have Self-ksteem, the Love of Approbation, 
Firmness, Ideality, and Hope, balanced by a proper de- 
greeot Cautiousness : in short, he must be the Leau idea/ 
of phrenological man. Mr Simpson does not unitormly 
uve all these familiar terms of Phrenology ; he sometimes 
employs their equivalents, How lads of this third or 
ighest class of human natures are to be picked out as 
pupls for the normal schools, must, we presume, be 
ultimately left to the most skilful of the manipulators 
and measurers, or the greatest adepts in discriminating 


‘he distinctive marks of the three grand classes of human | 


beings, The first or lowest class may be easily dis- 
covered. ‘They are mere animals, with the slenderest 
thare of the man-distinguishing faculties.” They are 
‘se Criminal population, whose animal appetites are so 
powerlul as to overbalance the restraining force of their 
woral and intellectual faculties. . . ** Any better 
‘ndowment of intellect in this class is always perverted 
‘othe purposes of crime.” So class first is a doomed 
Class—the wiath of God and the curse of man lie upon 
. and it is almost, without exception, we fear, to be 
"nd among the poor. But how class second, the mixed 
“ass, shading gradually off into the lofty original purity 
and felicitous organization of class third, or sinking into 
‘he brutality of class first, is to be always distinguished 
from them, may prove a puzzle to those who are to choose 
‘tucators, unless adepts in Phrenology. ‘In low life 
- (the second class) often become criminals ; ina more 
“Yourable condition of education and society they have 
“winned respectable,”  « They are always selfish and 


while the teachers—the working men—jog on | 
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self-indulging, and bad example will make them sensual 
ana protiigate.”’ Mr Simpson cannot, in his imaginary 
schoolmaster, make the standard of excellence too high ; 
aud we need not at present indulge further conjecture as 
to how he is to reach it, 

He explicitly recognises State Education, through a 
Central Board, &c., to the widest extent ; but not at all, 
that we perceive, the grand corrective principle asserted 
by Mr Lalor, of the poorest village schoolmaster being 
permitted to strive with generous ambition for the highest 
honours connected with the National Institutions for edu- 
cation. Mr Simpson ** desiderates a legislation,’’ he 





says, ‘* preambled (7) by declarations of the paramount 
rank in human affairs of the education of the people, and 


the necessity of committing it to hands in everyway 
worthy of it.’ Now, there is no fear of any want of 
abundant preambling, and perambuling, too, in any such 
declaration, But he further requires that the trust may be 
placed in proper hands, and says “a Centralized Power 
will be found indispensable —a tribunal of men of the 
first character and talent which the country can produce, 
not themselves to exercise the functions of teachers, 
(and, trom aught that appears, never to have exercised 


them,) but to frame and work a great and uniform sys- 
tem tor the whole country.”” Mr Simpson supports the 


| Centralization Scheme by the arguments already familiar 
| to all the world, who care about the matter; stating 
| that the objectors are often either ‘‘unreflecting or inter- 
| ested.”? How easy were it to retort this accusation, and 
yet not be one whit nearer the truth, But without 
making the educator a creature and appurtenance of the 
State, Mr Simpson believes that his position will never 
be raised in society: in short, without a Board, or, as 
Mr Simpson has it, “without a high, superintending, 
and sustaining authority, we feel assured that the teacher 
of youth will never be raised in society. . . . The 
Board, if composed of fit men, could judge at an inter- 
view of the merely personal qualifications of the candi- 
date, and by examinations and inspections of his testi- 
monials, of his talents and previous attainments.” I[t 
seems as if the Board were, after all, to determine very 
much as persons in similar circumstances do at present! 
When the candidate approved has been trained in the 
normal seminary or college, he is to obtain a diploma 
very much after the fashion of the degree of master of 
arts, or of a surgeon, or other qualified individual's dip- 
loma, aud with this obtain an immense advantage over 
educators who have not been trained in the State col- 
leges, though the public is not to be compelled tv choose 
No one, we 
presume, disputes the necessity, or doubts the advan- 


educators from among the “ seminants.” 


taycs of teaching teachers; of making the business of a 
schoolmaster a profession to be carefully acquired by 
time and practice, and probubly best in normal colleges, 
or proper sewinaries, whatever be their uame,and however 
they are constituted, Mr Simpson has what will be con. 
sidered by some too magnificent ideas of the rate of remu- 
neration to which the educator is entitled. He says— 
‘The educator in a particular seminary”—clearly mean- 
ing, in any and every seminary—is entitled to “a gentle- 
man’s income, however realized ;*’ that is, “ whether paid 
directly by the State, or raised ty the locality.” An 
important whether this in our view, though we subscribe 
to Mr Simpson's opinion, that the educator “ should have 
such an income as will enable him to maintain a family 
in respectability... But this, and still more, “a gentle 
man’s income,” are vague terms. An ensign’s pay is “a 
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gentleman's income ;” a judge's salary is considered no 
more. Mr Simpson comes nearer the point when he 
fixes a clergyman’s income as the measure of what 
an educator's ought to be, and not the minimum of 
clergymen’s incomes, but a fair average. Whatever more 
is due to the sacred office of the divine, he is for paying 
off in reverence, and not in filthy lucre, On the head of 
cost, Mr Simpson makes many good and sound remarks. 
But, in the meanwhile, the functionary of a Board, who 
never taught a classin hislife, gets £1000 a-year, and the 
teacher £12: thus the thing is working in the sample ; thus 
it will work inthe bulk! Asanotherexpedient for elevating 
the profession, Mr Simpson suggests that it be made a 
fourth faculty, and have its deyrees equivalent to B. A., 
and M.A., and LL.D.’s, or perhaps to the Knighthood of 
the great Guelphic, or some other learned Order, We have 
doubts about this, Nothing, at present, forbids that 
schoolmasters should obtain honorary distinctions. Mr 
Simpson “ would call upon the dispensers of honours and 
distinctions to confer these on the eminent among the 
educators of youth, as such.’’ And such calls have been 


answered again and again before now, to what good pur-— 


pose we are not able to say. He thinks “ badges tell 
ander a monarchy,” and, consequently, would tell under 
a State system. But let us hope that, at least, those 
of his educators, chosen from the third or highest class of 
cerebral developement, could dispense with such badges, 
from being able to establish far better claims to the 
esteem of society. The prize for which we would have 
the teacher contend would be eminence in his profession ; 
the highest honours of which, a seat at the high 
Directing Central Board, ought surely to be open to his 
ambition of excellence—that Board to which no one 
should be eligible save the schoolmaster rising by merit 
from the ranks. Lastly, Mr Simpson would not allow 
the educator to degrade himself by the office of executioner. 
“It is impossible to be both a flogger and a gentleman ; 
and he must enter on the profession with the determina- 
tion to make tt the sole and the permanent business of his 
life.” Kew men spend the best years of their lives in 
acquiring a profession without an intention of abiding by 
it; and the determination of abandoning or abiding by 
it, may, we think, be very safely left to individual discre- 
tion, provided it is made worth sticking to. 

Mrs Porter indulges some rather enthusiastic opinions, 
as the worldly-minded will deem them, about elevating 
the character of * Educators.’” We have heard of such 
things as she imagines in the Society of the Jesuits, and 
some instances of individuals with an aptitude to teach 
amounting to a passion; but, on the whole, we must, in 
looking forward to a system working for any length of 
time, take educators upon the average of mankind, and 
pretty much, as to permanent motives, as men are found 
in all professions) By means which she indicates, she 
considers that a class (of educators) may be raised, over 
whom worldly emoluments and worldly ambition could 
have little influence—who would disregard Mr Simpson’s 
degree, or the badge of an honourconferred by,the monarch, 
“and the income of a gentleman ;’” and who, according 
to her, “like missionaries, would go forth doing good, 
and would obtain their reward, even in this world, in 
the love of the pupils, rendered great and good by their 
assistance.” ‘ It may be deemed almost romantic to be- 
lieve that such a class of persons, so self-sacrificing and so 
unworldly,” she continues, ‘‘ could be raised ; but even in 
the humblest walks of life, qualified teachers might be ob- 
tained, who would pursue the profession from much high- 
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er motives than we could in this country believe possible 
had we not facts in corroboration of what has been - 
vanced.”’ It is in Prussia that Mrs Porter finds those ra. 
gons of goodness and self-denial, which Mr Simpson does 
not look for, even among his picked or third-clags speci. 
mens of skull-men. Religious zeal is the animating prir,. 
ciple with those self-devoted teachers, who “ cost scarcely 
anything, and do infinite good.” We have little doubt, that 
an army of educators, willing to live upon next to air, 
could be recruited at this moment, among zealots of the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland, and none 
whatever, that the Catholic body of Ireland could furnish 
another army of such missionaries. Teachers who musi 
be paid, Mrs Porter would, however, treat liberally. B 
Mr Simpson’s principle of due compensation to the teach. 
ers, and due respect for his office, will, we are inclined to 
think, work much better in this money-loving country, 
and, on the whole, be as healthful for society. Mrs Porte 
objects entirely tothe Voluntary pritciple in schools, So, 
indeed, does Mr Simpson, who deprecates it in every view, 
Their arguments are precisely the same, against a popular 
choice of schoolmasters, as those used against a popular 
choice of clergymen, Their’s is Mr Wyse’s argument— 
nor are we surprised that any Roman Catholic or Church. 
of-England man shculd object to independent action or 
voluntaryism in schools. Yet, in everything, voluntary. 
ism—the right of independent judgment—is the finda. 
mental principle of all that is worth calling Protes. 
tantism. 

Mrs Porter further suggests, that a law should be 
passed for appointing means of examining “ into the fit. 
ness of all who are engaged in the business of education,” 
But she would not compel teachers to appear before such a 
tribunal. The stigma of presumed incapacity in the re- 
cusant dames and dominies would be a sufficient stigma, 
They would get no certificate, and Mrs Porter has great 
faith in a certificate. She would have a board of ladies to 
grant diplomas or certificates to governesses, a3 better 
qualified than the gentlemen, who might, perhaps, be 
brought under glamour influence, in cases of fair faces 
though haply belonging to very ill-furnished heads. 

There is very considerable discrepancy in the opinions 
of the various essayists. None are so decidedly fayour- 
ableto a sole State authority, and phrenological principles, 
as Mr Simpson ; none so poetical as Mr Heraud; none 80 
continental in their ideas as Mrs Porter, who seems to 
admire the most whatever has been considered objection- 
able in the Prussian system. Among other qualifications of 
the educator, Mr Simpson would have him able to watch 
in his pupil, and to teach him to watch in himeelf, the 
working of the nervous system as in connexion with the 
mental faculties, ‘ He,” the educator, “ should tho- 
roughly understand, up to the latest discoveries, (No. 37, 
on the plaster cast?) the structure and faculties of the 
brain as the organ of the mind and the seat of sensation, 
the condition of health in the brain, and the symptoms of 
the contrary. . . The analysis (of the faculties of 
the mind) is, perhaps, the most important study which 
the educator will guide.” By which is meant the ana- 
lysis connected with the organs; or the observation and 
philosophy of Berkeley and Hume, Hartley, Stewart, and 
Brown, rendered subservient to the system of organology 
discovered by Gall. On the whole, after perusing the 
elect of the twenty-four prize essays, we are constrai 
to pronounce of them, as Mr Simpson does of The Science 
of Mind, previous to Gall, that ** Little progress has “an 
made to any practical end.”’ 
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Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and 
of the Court of Queen Anne. By Mrs A. T. 
Thomson. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Pp. 1048. 

These Memoirs appear in the very nick of time. So 
such has not been thought or spoken about Queen 
Anne and her Court, her imperious friend the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and her complaisant and intriguing 
fvourite, Mrs Masham, since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as within these two or three months, 
when circumstances so similar in character and, pro- 
bably, in consequences, have again arisen at the Court 
of a female sovereign. The authoress appears to have 
bestowed great care in the search and selection of 
materials for composing the Memoirs; but of a per- 
son so prominent in national annals as the Duchess, 
from her long-continued influence or mastery over 
Queen Anne, her masculine talents, unbridled temper, 
and the illustrious name and station of her husband, 
not very much remained to be discovered. Mrs Thom- 
son has, however, gleaned some fresh facts and traits 
from the former stores; and to her belongs the merit 
of having first arranged the existing materials. It is 
not a little singular, considering the conspicuous part 
which she so long acted in affairs, and the rank and 
number of her descendants, that one cannot tell exactly 
where this remarkable woman was born, or where or 
when she was married or died. Sarah Jennings was 
the daughter of a respectable landed gentleman of Hert- 
frdshire. Like her sister, afterwards Duchess of Tyr- 
connell, (Lu Belle Jennings of Grammont,) she was early 
attached to the Court, both the fair Jennings being in the 
service of the Duchess of York. Her marriage with Co- 
ionelChurchill, long delayed by prudence, and kept seeret 
for some time after its celebration, appears to have been 
one of pure attachment on both sides. The future hero 
of Blenheim was one of the handsomest and most attrae- 
uve men of his age, and in his manners a model of ele- 
gance and suavity. Mrs Churchill’s place in the house- 
hold of Mary of Modena, the second consort of James 
Il, brought her into close intimacy with the Princess 
Anne, who, much her inferior in intellect, was also by a 
lew years her junior. Over Anne’s mind and affec- 
tions she acquired, and long held, a predominating in- 
‘uence, which nothing save her own haughtiness and 
domineering spirit, and the change of feeling which ever 
attends the acccssion of a sovereign, could have shaken. 

On the marriage of Anne with Prince George of 
Denmark, Lady Churchill was, at the request of the 
Princess, made one of her ladies of the bed-cham- 
ter. The affection of the Princess led her to sink 
the distance which rank placed between her and her 
frend, She would not be called “ Your Highness,” 
‘ut insisted on being treated with that freedom 
om etiquette and perfect equality which alone is com- 
faible with friendship. In their conversations and 
“rrespondence they assumed the gossiping names—the 
ween, of Mrs Morley, and the Duchess, of Mrs Free- 
"an. In their correspondence the character of Anne 
‘pears in an amiable light. While Anne was sustain- 
td by the stronger mind of her friend, during many 
beds hap throughout the reign of her father and 
a » and under affliction from the death of her 
‘udren, this singular attachment increased; and only 
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declined when the greater complaisance and arts of Mrs 
Masham—a relative, and imagined creature of the 
Duchess—and the despotic temper of the latter, totally 
alienated the affections of the Queen from her early 
favourite. In the prudent and, perhaps, conscientious 
adherence to Protestantism, which the Princess and 
her husband displayed at the Revolution, they were sup- 
ported by Lord Churchill and his wife; who, when all 
were deserting the unhappy King James, arranged 
measures for the flight of his daughter, the Princess 
Anne, and accompanied her to Nottingham, where 
Anne threw herself among the friends of the Prince of 
Orange. From this period Lady Churchill became a 
political character, though it was not until the accession 
of Anne that she obtained a direct power in public 
affairs, which was equal, if not really superior, so far as 
the sovereign was concerned, to that of the Prime 
Minister. Throughout the reign of William and Mary, 
the Countess of Marlborough was the object of their 
jealousy and dislike ; and at this season of adversity to 
herself and her husband, Marlborough and his wife were 
clung to by the Princess witha tenacity of regard worthy 
of amore grateful return from her ** Dictatress’’ than 
the Duchess displayed. 

The first symptoms of the declining favour of Lady 
Marlborough were shewn in that very natural attachment 
(in all crowned heads) to the Tory and High Church 
party, which the Queen early evinced ; and by her ex- 
treme reluctance to shew any favour to the Whigs, 
with whom Marlborough and his wife were gradually 
becoming identified. But the female Groom of the 
Stole, and Keeper of the Privy Purse, who was per- 
mitted to se// offices and to exercise unbounded patron- 
age, states, that she was unable to withdraw her royal 
mistress from the party to which her prejudices and 
inclination led her, long before she came under the in- 
fluence of Mrs Masham, and of Harley, who moved or 
managed the puppet which the Duchess despised. Lady 
Marlborough did not think the “ gibberish of the Tories 
about non-resistance and passive obedience’? boded any 
good to Queen Anne, whose title to the throne, like 
that of her successors, rested on a very different found- 
ation. But this is the sort of gibberish in which 
all sovereign princes naturally delight. Mrs Morley 
still entreated Mrs Freeman to speak to her with 
the frank confidence of equal friendship; but the 
Queen, at the same time, held to her own opinions. 
Lord Marlborough was either more compliant to the 
secret wishes of the Queen, or else, educated in High- 
Tory principles, he really participated in her partiali- 
ties ; and the husband and wife were often opposed in 
opinion or, as probably, in temper. There was hence- 
forward little peace and less affection between Queen 
Anne and ‘ Queen Sarah,” though the military suc- 
cesses of Marlborough for a time maintained his per- 
sonal ascendancy. 

So superior was the high-spirited Lady Marlborough 
to the ordinary small ambitions of Court ladies, that, 
thwarted in her political projects and struggle for 
power, she sincerely viewed the elevation of her hus- 
band to a dukedom, by her “ poor faithful Morley,” 
more as a humiliation than an honour. Her friend, 
Godolphin, was half afraid to announce to her the 
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Queen’s design, and he endeavoured to prepare and 
soothe her proud mind under the infliction of the title. 
The pension which accompanied it might have been 
some consolation for the lampoons of the wits, and the 
opposition of the Tories in Parliament, to the grant ; 
for both the Duke and Duchess loved, if not money, 
yet the more coveted things—great estates and splendid 
mansions—-which money commands. The violent Tory 
or High Church measure, brought in, in the first Par- 
liament of Queen Anne, for preventing occasional con- 
formity—in other words, for imposing heavy penalties 
on all Dissenters—was as much a favourite with the 
Queen as it was politically odious to the Duchess and 
her party. She justly thought the Church in no imme- 
diate danger, with so affectionate “‘ a nursing-mother” 
as Anne ; and believed that the real object of the Tory 
party was to extinguish their political rivals, under the 
pretence of zeal for the Church. This bill did not, in the 
opinion of the Duchess, ‘ aim at excluding the occa- 
sional conformists only, but all those constant conform- 
ists also who could not relish the High-Church nonsense 
of promoting religion by persecution.” It was remark- 
able, but not in the least unaccountable, that the lead- 
ing members of the House of Commons who supported 
this tyrannical, invidious, and interested measure, and 
who were most active against Dissenters, were all 
descended from Dissenting families. Such, among 
others, were Harley and St John. Another intended 
indirect object of this measure was, by putting members 
to the test, to shew to the nursing-mother who were 
really the friends of the Church and of her opinions, 
and to estrange her farther from the Liberal party of 
that age, if either party deserved the name. The reign 
of Anne affords many parallels to the present period; and, 
among others, in that frenzied outcry about the Church 
which disquiets our day. The warmest panegyrists 
of the persecuting measure to disqualify Dissenters, and 
to impose fines on persons in office for attending any 
uweting of Dissenters, were the clergy and a crowd 
of clamorous women. The Peers threw out the Bill, 
favoured by the Court, but to which the press and the 
commercial part of the nation were unanimously opposed. 
Whig principles came more into favour. Marlborough 
himself, though so lately a High Churchman, rose into 
sudden popularity from his opposition to the Bill; and 
Godolphin, finding the Whigs so important a party in 
the nation, began, according to the Duchess, ** to pay 
them as much regard as the times and the Queen's 
prejudices would permit.’’ The hero of Blenheim took 
the same high, neutral, or see-saw part which some attri- 
bute to the hero of Waterloo. When advances were 
made to him by the Whig party through his son-in-law, 
Lord Sunderland, his reply, the Duchess reports, was, 
* That he hoped always to continue in the humour he 
was then in—that is, to be governed by neither party, but 
todo what he should think best for England, by which he 
should disoblige both parties.’ The belief entertained 
in foreign Courts of the all-powerful influence of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, seems to have continued long 
after her real power had declined ; and this belief she 
was not averse to foster. The brilliant success of Marl- 
borough's arms in a cause dear to the Whigs, was now 
the main foundation of their influence; though the 
Duchess still held her high offices, and never ceased in 
her efforts to keep her royal mistress out of the grasp 
of the Tories. The history of those long-continued jar- 
rings and squabbles, and of the triumphant intrigues 
of Harley, and his tool, Mrs Masham, will be read with 





augmented interest in the present circumstances of the 
nation. 

The Memoir is somewhat long-drawn-out, and natur. 
ally diverges into collateral affairs. It is also chargeable 
with redundancy, and even with the repetition both of 
facts and opinions. The authoress entertains a marked 
partiality for Marlborough, and something like a Prejudice 
against his high-spirited wife ; who, whatever were ber 
faults, possessed many noble original qualities, perverte 
by ambition, and debased by,courtier-craft, and probably 
leaving deeper stains in her moral nature than might 
have been traced on a feebler character who had passed 
through the same dangerous ordeal. How deep is the 
moral to be found in all such memoirs ; and how little 
when its secret character is revealed, is there to envy, 
how much to commiserate, in the life of a woman placed 
in the condition, most perilous to true nobility and 
goodness of nature, of a courtier and royal favourite! 
The Duchess of Marlborough was only secured from th: 
degradation of sinking into an intrigante and flatterer, by 
her remaining natural dignity, and the arrogance, bred 
of favouritism, of her temper. 

A very few sentences of the work will exhibit its 
value to the political reader. 

** Harley was practising upon the Queen's weak mind, 
and endeavouring to persuade her Majesty to * go alone ; 
or, as the Duchess expresses it, to instil into the Queen 
notions of the high prerogative of acting without her 
Ministers, and (as she expressed it) being a Queen in. 
deed !”” 

The Duchess, at one time, urged the Queen to per- 
mit Lord Cowper, then Lord Keeper, to fill up several 
vacancies in the Church, which the Queen kept open 
until she could more conveniently appoint Tory digni- 
taries. To Mrs Freeman’s remonstrances, her ‘ por 


faithful Morley” replied, that though she had a high 


opinion of the equity and judgment of Lord Cowper, 
** the Crown could never have too many livings at its 
own disposal ;*? and she adds, ** though there may be some 
trouble in it, it isa power I can never think it reasonable 
to part with, and I hope those who come after me will 
think the same.”’ Accordingly, following Harley's cov. 
genial exhortations to “ go alone,” her Majesty filled the 
bench with High-Church Bishops, as fast as, in defiance 
of her Ministers, she durst. Here is a portrait of the 
new favourite Masham, and of the situation of the Queen: 
Mrs Masham’s Christian name was A bigail—from whieh, 
probably, is derived the name of the class of artful, in- 
tricuing waiting maids, as Judas stands for all traitors. 

‘* Artful and plausible, yet daring and insolent, accord- 
inz to circumstances, shameless in her ingratitude, the 
mean and despicable tool of others, with few advantages 
of education, that abject but able woman acquired a2 
ascendancy over the mind of Anne that was truly asto- 
nishing. The poor Queen is to be pitied—we dare not 
say despised—for her subserviency, her little artifiees, 
her manceuvres in closets and!the back stairs, her degrad- 
ing connivance at duplicity, her thirst for flattery, 
what she termed friendship.” 

Queen Anne, under the exterior of great mildness, 
was remarkable for what our authoress calls “ tenacity 
of impressions ;” in other words, for dogged obstinacy. 
She was so long a suffering heiress-expectant, the vas 
of jealous dislike to those whom she was to succeed, that » 
her the self-willedness and headstrong temper of princes 
had assumed a peculiar form, She was one of those 
women whom the poet describes— 

* No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate.” 
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When Marlborough and Godolphin threatened to resign, 
the conduct of Harley in the affair of Gregg, a clerk 
Harley’s office, who was detected in treasonable cor- 
- mee with the Pretender, was not investigated, 
she Queen, who might have good grounds for knowing 
‘sat Harley personally was entirely innocent, discovered 
reluctance to act in the matter. The rival states- 
men in the Cabinet, ** when irritated by her determined 
though meek opposition, told her plainly, it was impossi- 
ble for them to do her Majesty any service whilst Mr 
Harley remained in the Council. She was still firm ; and 
to the expressed resolution of Godolphin to leave her, 
wemed insensible. But when Marlborough proffered his 
resignation, her royal heart was touched, and she studied 
by long arguments and compliments to change his de- 
termination ; but both her Treasurer and her General 
quitted her presence in disgust. Anne repaired on 
the same day to the Council, where Harley opened 
«sme matters relating to foreign affairs. The whole 
Beard seemed to be infected with sullenness; and 
upon the Duke of Somerset remarking, that it was 
impossible to transact any business while the General 
and the Treasurer were away, a deeper gloom over- 
spread the faces of those who were present. The 
Queen then perceived she must yield—a_ conviction 
which she received with feminine wrath and perverse- 
ness.”’ Surely the Queen alone ought to bear some of 
the censure which is here bestowed upon the sex. The 
Queen might yield, but she never forgave being com- 
pelled to vield, and to part with Harley. By his tem- 
jorary defeat, his power was in fact confirmed. Though 
nominally dismissed, the Queen was as much or more 
than ever under his influence, until he was again re- 
sored, When disgust at the influence of Abigail, or 
of the back-stairs, was at the height, several Privy 
Counsellors resolved to address Parliament for the dis- 
missal of the favourite from the Queen’s confidence, 
for reasons of expedience ; and, among others, Halifax 
and Wharton insisted, that, with all duty to the Queen, 
* Fril counsellors of one ser might be as well dismissed from 
the Royal convels as those of another, by the adrice of 
Parliament.” In concluding her narrative of the last 
interviews which she had with Queen Anne, the Duchess 
magnanimously remarks—** The Queen always meant well, 
howerer much she may be blinded or misguided.’ The 
poor weak Queen, whom feebleness of mind, and the 
love of sway conjoined, had rendered deceitful, was 
hurried to her grave by these internal dissensions among 
her servants. ‘ Never,” wrote Dr Arbuthnot to Swift, 
“was sleep more welcome to a weary traveller, than 
death to the Queen.”” It was true, she had got rid of her 
Dictatress and the }Whigs, but the squabbles of Harley 
and Lady Masham, and of Harley and Bolingbroke, 
were the torture of her dying hours. At the close of 
their feverish day, one does not know whether most to 
pity the Duchess or the Queen, who was, however, 
happy enough to find peace in the grave many years 
before her discarded favourite. 
The Collected Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

This reverend and witty gentleman, who appears to 
have been the real progenitor of the Edinburgh Review 
~now, we think, rising some thirty-seven years of age— 

» during many of these years, contributed some of the 

articles to its pages. These, he says, he “ has been 
foolish enough to collect and publish,” with some other 
"acts written by him; and we imagine many persons 
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will be wise and tasteful enough to add them to their 
libraries. These three volumes probably include his 
entire writings. They consist of the famous ** Plymley 
Letters,’ which he “ denied till denial was found to be in 
vain,” and so owns them ; his pamphlet on the Ballot; 
his letters to Archdeacon Singleton; a sermon on the 
duties of the Queen, and a few other sermons ; and some 
occasional pieces of amicable controversy of recent date. 
Whether the publication will tend to increase, among the 
rising generation, the general but somewhat vague opinion 
which has arisen of the unrivalled brilliancy of Mr Smith's 
wit, the pith of his logic, and the polished keenness of his 
satire, tickling where it wounds, is somewhat doubtful. 

The reverend reviewer has not contributed anything 
to the journal he projected for the last dozen years. His 
papers range from the first mumber, published in 1802 
to 1827, when, always a strenuous advocate for Catholic 
Emancipation, he contributed his last able pleading for 
that measure, The collection of papers shews that Mr 
Smith has both obtained credit and incurred censure for 
articles which he never wrote. A lively, characteristic, 
and very brief preface, is by no means the least piquant 
portion of the three volumes. 

About the beginning of the century, Mr Sydney Smith, 
then in orders, was taking care of a pupil attending the 
Edinburgh University. Their plan had been to go to 
Weimar, then an attractive place for young Englishmen ; 
but the Jacobins and Napoleon prevented this residence ; 
and Mr Sydney Smith and his pupil came to Edinburgh, 
and reinained for five years. Among his first acquaintances 
in the north were several choice spirits, then, with the 
exception of Mr Jeffrey, all very young men, 

They were the future Lord Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, 
and Lord Murray—all of them more or less tainted with 
Liberalism, but not to the dangerous or imprudent length 
that was likely for ever to shut the door of preferment 
in their faces: ‘‘ A little too liberal for the dynasty of 
Dundas,”’ is the properly qualified phrase of Mr Smith. 
According to Mr Lockhart’s version of the story, the 
Quarterly Review originated mainly ina small fit of per- 
sonal spleen, indulged by Scott. The Edinburgh had a 
happier birth. ‘ One day,” Mr Smith says, “ we hap- 
pened to meet inthe eighth or ninth story or flat in Buc- 
cleugh Place, the elevated residence of the then Mr Jef- 
frey. I proposed that we should set up a Review. This 
was acceded to with acclamation.” Mr Sydney Smith 
was appointed editor, but he edited only the first number. 
«“ The motto, I proposed,’’ he continues, ** for the Review, 


was— 
* Tenui musam meditamur avena.’ 
© We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.’ 


But this was too near the truth to be admitted; and so 
we took our present grave motto from Publius Syrus, 
of whom none of us, I am sure, ever read a single line ; 
and so began what has since turned out to be a very able 
and important Journal, When I left Edinburgh, it fell 
into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Brougham, and reached the highest point of popularity 
and success.’ The political and social evils which this 
journal has helped to mitigate or eradicate, are enume- 
rated. Among them are the oppression of the Catholics 
of Ireland, Slavery, the Game Laws, and the Corporation 
and Test Acts. Mr Smith sees little in his own reviews 
to alter or repent of ; and we suppose that he has altered 
very little, ifanything. He lets us know that times have 
changed, and much for the better, since he began to suffer 
for his public labours as a Reformer ; and, by implication, 
that judges, prebendaries, deans, and bishops, can no 
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longer be made over the heads of able and honest men, 
as the penalty of their political opinions or Liberal feel- 
ings towards their Catholic or Protestant dissenting 
brethren. Without being sure that there is much more 
than a change of names in the improvement he descries 
in high places, or that the Radicals, Chartists, Educators, 
and Anti-Corn-Law men are not to the Whigs exactly 
what the Jacobins, Levellers, Atheists, Deists, Incendi- 
arists, and Regicides, were to the Tories in the early part 
of the century, we can, nevertheless, fully agree that, 
even yet, “it is always considered a piece of impertinence, 
in England, if a man of less than two or three thousand 
a-year has any opinions at all upon important subjects.” 
We must also admire Mr Smith’s patriotic grounds of 
consolation, for no mitre having been found to fit his 
head during the last seven years’ rain of those toys. 
He has achieved a higher dignity. He set on foot, and 
long contributed to, the Edinburgh Review. His only 
misfortune, if it be one, was to have been a Whig, when 
Whiggery did not pay; yet some of his contempuraries 
have not found the calling so very unprofitable. “ Strange 
and ludicrous,” he moralizes, ‘‘ are the changes in human 
affairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the 
well-paid Whigs are riding in chariots, with many faces, 
however, looking out of the windows (including that of 
our Prime Minister) which I never remember to have seen 
in the days of the poverty and depression of Whiggism: 
Liberality is now a lucrative business, Whoever has any 
institution to destroy, may consider himself as a com- 
missioner, and his fortune as made; and, to my utter and 
never-ending astonishment, I, an old Edinburgh Reviewer, 
find myself fighting, in the year 1839, against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, for the 
existence of the National Church.” There is a little 
pleasant exaggeration in this, no doubt, but the change 
is curious, We must leave to the reader to discover 
every specific paper coming from Mr Smith’s pen: but, 
in general, his are all the articles on the Methodists, who 
seem to have been delivered up into his hands; those on 
missions ; and such subjects for dissection, as the Quacks, 
the Bishops, Mrs Trimmer, and Hannah More. There 
are several excellent and humane-spirited papers upon 
the monstrous game-laws, upon emigration, and even 
about the poor chimney sweeps, and the Christian insti- 
tution of man-traps and spring-guns—an enormity now 
extinct, or, at all events, illegal, It may be more flat- 
tering to his witty Reverence as a writer, than encourag- 
ing to his publishers, to say, that his papers in The Re- 
view are certainly among those best remembered, and 
about which memory least requires refreshing. They 
are all about something important, and that something is 
ever treated in a pertinent, lively, and humorous style. 


Shelley's Poems. 


This edition is concluded by the issue ofa fourth volume, 
containing the Witch of Atlas, Epipsychidion, Adonais, 
and all Shelley's Translations, with fragments and shere 
pieces, in the order of their composition, so far as the 
editor is acquainted with it. Thas is her proud, if mel- 
ancholy task fulfilled ; not, as it appears, to her own 
satisfaction, but certainly as no one else could have ac- 
complished it. Had the poems of Shelley not, upon a 
former occasion, obtained in this Magazine a critical 
notice—which, however unworthy of the subject, was 
made in a loving and reverential spirit—it might have 
been a duty to say more at the close of this edition ; which 
is, beyond doubt, the most complete that the world can 
now hope to possess. Yet the additional poems are not 





numerous. A brief and very touching account of the 
circumstances attending Sielley’s death, concludes 
notes, Their writer declares that she began with enerzy 
and a burning desire to impart to the world, in worthy 
language, the sense she has of the virtues and genius 4 
the Beloved and the Lost; but strength failed under the 
task—her health was shaken, and days of great suffer; 
followed the attempts to write. Nor is this surprisi 

sing. 
The narrative becomes too painful even for the indiffer. 
ent reader. The last months of Shelley's life were spent 
in a wild, solitary residence in the Bay of Spezia, where 
he found opportunity of gratifying his passionate fong, 
ness for boating. His friend, Williams, who shared his 
fate, was with him there, and they resolved to build a hoat, 
such as they could manage themselves, and thus to en, 
joy, at every hour, the pleasure they loved best, We 
must borrow Mrs Shelley’s melancholy and pathetic 
narrative. 

Captain Roberta, R. N., andertook to build the boat a 
Genoa, where he was also occupied in building the Bolj. 
var for Lord Byron. Ours was to be an open boat, ona 
model taken from one of the royal dock-yards. [ haye 
since heard that there was a defect in this model, and it 
was uever sea-worthy. In the month of February, Shelley 
and his friend went to Spezia to seek for houses for us 
Not one was to be found at all suitable; however, a trifle, 
such as not finding a house, could not stop Sheiley; the 
one found was to serve for all. It was unfurnished ; we 
sent our furniture by sea, and with a great deal of preci. 
pitation, arising from his impatience, made our removal, 
We left Pisa on the 26th of April. The Bay of Spezia is 
of considerable extent, and divided by a rocky promon. 
tory into a larger and smaller one. The town of Lerici 
is situated on the eastern point ; and in the depth of the 
smaller bay, which bears the name of this town, is the 
village of Sant’ Arenzo, Our house, Casa Magni, was 
close to this village; the seacame up to the door; a steep 
hill sheltered it behind. The proprietor of the estate on 
which it was situated was insane; he had begun to erect 
a large house at the summit of the hill behind, but his 
malady prevented its being finished, and it was falling 
into ruins He had—and this, tothe Italians, had seemed 
a glaring symptom of very decided madness—rooted up 
the olives on the hill-side, and planted forest trees ; these 
were mostly young, but the plantation was more in 
English taste than I ever elsewhere saw in Italy ; some 
fine walnut ard ilex trees intermingled their dark massy 
foliage, and formed groups which still haunt my memory, 
as then they satiated the eye with a sense of loveliness 
The scene was indeed of unimaginable beauty ; the blue 
extent of waters, the almost land-locked bay, the near 
castle of Lerici, shutting it in to the east, and distant 
Port Venere to the west; the varied forms of the pre- 
cipitous rocks that bound in the beach, over which there 
was only a winding rugged footpath towards Lerici, and 
none vn the other side: the tideless sea leaving no sands 
nor shingle—formed a picture, such as one sees in Ssl- 
vator Rosa’s landscapes only ; sometimes the sunshine 
vanished when the scirocco raged : the ponente, the wind 
was called on that shore, The gales and the eq ualls, 
that hailed our first arrival, surrounded the bay with 
foam; the howling wind swept round our exposed hous, 
and the sea roared unintermittingly, so that we almost 
fancied ourselves on board ship. At other times, sunshine 
and calm invested sea and sky, and the rich tints of the 
Italian heaven bathed the scene with bright and ever-vary- 
ingtints, ‘The natives were wilderthanthe place. Our né?? 
neighbours of Sant’ Arenzo were more like savages 
any people I ever before saw. Many a night they 
on the beach, singing, or rather howling; the ro 
dancing about among the waves that broke at their feet, 
men leaning against the rocks, and joining in their 
wild chorus, We could get no provisions 
Sarzana, at a distance of three miles and a-half off, = 
the torrent of the Magra between; and, even there, vA 
supply was very deficient. Had we been wrecked of E 
island of the South Seas, we could scarcely have felt uf 
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further from civilization and comfort; but where 

shines the latter becomes an unnecessary luxury, 
het had enough society among ourselves. Yet I con- 
pl we ing became rather a toilsome task, especially 


ts oe fering in my health, and could not exert my- 
» 


gf actively: 
The fatal poat arrived about the middle of May, and 
whole party often passed their evenings on the water ; 
and Williams now made long excursions, and en- 
one of the English seamen who had brought round 
sie boat from Genoa, to attend them, Much of Shelley’s 
ist poem, the unfinished “ Triumph of Life,” was writ- 
a he sailed or weltered on that sea which was soon 
» engulf him. Leigh Hunt arrived at Leghorn about 
he middle of June, on his unlucky visit to Byron, and 
shelley was eager to see him. It was therefore agreed 
dat Shelley and Williams should go to Leghorn in their 
boat Strange,” says the mournful narrator of the fatal 
atastrophe, “ that no fear of danger crossed our minds, 
Living on the sea-shore, the ocean became a plaything. 
asachild may sport with a lighted stick, till a spark 
infames a forest, and spreads destruction over all; so did 
we fearlessly and blindly tamper with danger, and make 
; game of the terrors of "the ocean. . . . . Once, 
sue months before, Trelawny had raised a warning 
voice as to the difference of our calm bay and the open 
ya beyond; but Shelley and his friend, with their one 
uilor-boy, thought themselves a match for the storms of 
the Mediterranean, in a boat which they looked upon as 
equal to allit was put todo.’ Mrs Shelley continues :— 


On the Ist of July they left us, If ever shadow of 
futere ill darkened the present hour, such was over 
ny mind when they went. I did not anticipate dan- 
ret for them, but a vague expectation of evil shook 
we to agony, and I could scarcely bring myself to 
lt them go. The day was calm and clear, and a fine 
breve rising at twelve, they weighed for Leghorn; 
they made the run of about fifty miles in seven hours 
wnda half: the Bolivar was in port, and the regula- 
tions of the health-office not permitting them to go 
oc shore after sunset, they borrowed cushions from the 
anger vessel, and slept on board their boat, They spent 
aweek at Pisa and Leghorn. The want of rain was 
wrerely felt in the country. The weather continued 
ualtry and fine. I have heard that Shelley all this time 
was in brilliant spirits, Not long before, talking of 
presentiments, he had said the only one that he ever 
found infallible, was the certain advent of some evil 
fortune when he felt peculiarly joyous. Yet if ever fate 
whispered of coming disaster, such inaudible, but not 
unfelt, prognostics hovered around us. The beauty of 
tbe place seemed unearthly in its excess: the distance we 
vere at from all signs of civilization, the sea at our feet, 
‘S Murmurs or its roaring fur ever in our ears—all 
ewe things led the mind to brood over strange thoughts, 
ind, lifting it from every-day life, caused it to be familiar 
wth the unreal. A sort of spell surrounded us; and 
tach day, as the voyagers did not return, we grew restless 
ud disquieted, and yet, strange to say, we were not 
‘arful of the most apparent danger. The spell snapped; 
‘was all over ; an interval of agonizing doubt—of days 
pewed in miserable journeys to gain tidings, of hopes 
‘tat took firmer root, cven as they were more senseless— 
were changed to the certainty of the death that eclipsed 
ul happiness for the survivors for evermore, There was 
iy wy, in our fate peculiarly harrowing. The remains 

those we lost were cast on shore; but by the quaran- 
une laws of the coast, we were not permitted to have 
oe of them—the laws with respect to everything 
7 om land by the sea being, that such should be burnt, 
“a. the possibility of any relic bringing plague 
hi Y; and no representation could alter the law. 

through the kind and unwearied exertions of 
pa, our Charge d’Affaires at Florence, we 
Permission to receive the ashes after the bodies 


be 
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were consumed, Nothing could equal the zeal of Tre- 
lawny in carrying our wishes into effect. He was in- 
defatigable in his exertions, and full of forethought and 
sagacity in his arrangements. It was a fearful task: 
he stood before us at last, his hands scorehed and blistered 
by the flames of the funeral pyre, and by touching the 
burnt relics as he placed them in the receptacles pre- 
pared for the purpose; and there, in compass of that 
small case, was gathered all that remained on earth of 
him whose genius and virtue were a crown of glory to 
the world—whose love had been the source of happiness, 
peace, and good—to be buried with him, 

The last that was seen of Shelley and his companions, 
was by Captain Roberts, who, from the top of the light- 
house at Leghorn, watched the boat on her homeward 
track. They were off Via Reggio, and at some distance 
from the shore, when a sudden squall wa3 driven over 
the sea. When the cloud passed away, every vessel was 
seen as before, save the little schooner. It had vanished! 
Captain Roberts could scarcely doubt the fatal truth, 
yet vague hopes were entertained for a time that they 
might have been driven to Elba or Corsica. —The poem 
in which Shelley was last engaged, ends with the em- 
phatic and appropriate broken line— 

“ Then what is life ?”’ I cried. 


The Manor of Glenmore ; or the Irish Peasant. 
By a Member of the Irish Bar. 

Save for its deep tincture of sectarianism, or inordi- 
nate jealous hatred of the Orange faction, (which party is 
rather to be either pitied or despised, as its members may 
be ignorant or virulent,) we could give unqualified praise 
to this picture of Ireland and its people, and especially of 
its peasantry. As it is, it deserves great commendation. 
The author is a genuine Irishman, fitted, by his warm 
sympathies, as much as by his talents and knowledge, to 
depict the loves, the joys, the virtues, the follies, and the 
crimes of his countrymen, This story lies at the period of 
the great political and religious agitation preceding and 
accompanying Catholic Emancipation. It details with 
minuteness the efforts of the Association, the memorable 
victory in county Clare, and the alternate hopes and fears 
of the Catholic body and the Liberals of Ireland, until 
that mighty battle, for which Scotland and England con- 
tended, was fairly won. The title “Irish Peasant’ is 
to be understood in a comprehensive sense. We find, in 
the Barony of Glenmore, every variety of the species :— 
the venerable and worthy peasant, John Glennon—the 
village patriarch, a staunch patriot and true Catholic— 
a Saturday night expounder, at the Wheat Sheaf, of the 
“‘ Weekly Register”—a humble functionary, in the far 
extended parish ramifications of the Dublin Central Poli- 
tical Societies, and, above all, an enthusiastic admirer of 
“our own Daniel,” and, in a lesser degree, of Sheil, 
Wyse, O’Gorman Mahon, and even “ Protestant Steele” 
or “Jack Lawless ;"—the guilty and reckless peasant, 
the man of strong affections and violent passions, whose 
milk is turned to gall by the oppression of an Orange 
agent, and to whom the tempter comes in the dark hour, 
in the shape of a kindred sufferer—though he is, in fact, 
an Orange spy, thirsting for the blood-money of his vic- 
tims. And the jovial beon peasant is found here with 
the patient, thoughtful, and affectionate peasant, and the 
manly though tender young lover, which makes up the 
complement ; and true Irishmen all; The Barrister has 
selected many striking every-day events in the life of the 
Irish people as the subject of his illustrative sketches. 
We have an ejectment of Catholic tenantry, with its 
attendant miseries and dreadful consequences; the too 
frequent social meetings at the Sheaf of Wheat, while 
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political and religious excitement were at the highest; 
and the dark midnight assemblies of the Rockites. ‘The 
celebration of mass, the confirmation of children, the 
denunciations, from the altar, of unlawful and secret 
societies, and their instigators, find a prominent place. 
Dr Doyle is introduced at a visitation to Glenmore, 
and that eminent and excellent person is presented to us 
in glowing but true colours, though in a form somewhat 
long drawn out, This is indeed the main blemish of this 
racy, genuine, and characteristic national novel; the 
author sometimes, like his own social Willy Moore, or 
Slashing Paddy, unduly prvtracta the sitting or the 
speech. This is a national failing. 

The adventures of the doomed man, Dunne — the 
maddened, tempted, and betrayed Rockite—and the vil- 
lage Ophelia attached to his evil destiny, supply some 
scenes of powerful tragic interest ; while in sweet con- 


trast are the happy and innocent loves of manly young | 
Johnny Rourke, and his lovely, faithful, and amiable | 


Kitty Kelly. The mixed characters ot Willy Moore, 
the jovial Irish Squire Pigott, and mine host and hostess 
of the Wheat Sheaf, Slashing Paddy, and their fellows, 
are even more true to Irish nature, in its mingled yarn 
of faults and virtues, and its quick alternations of sun- 
shine and shower, comic humour and wailing pathos, 
To those who would learn the actual condition, charac- 
ter, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, we warmly re- 
commend this picture trom the life. 
The Forester. By Mary Louisa Boyle. 

The “ Forester” is in structure more of a pure ro- 
mance than we are in the habit of meeting in these utili- 
tarian days, The heroine, the lovely Mary Savile, is 
the orphan protegée of Mary of Modena, the consort of 
James II. ; and the historical part of the tale opens with 
the scenes of that Prince’s abdieation. The loyalty of 
Lord Fleming, the lover of Mary, is unjustly suspected 
by James; and the lovers are involved in a long train of 
trials, disasters, and fatal misunderstandings, in conse- 
quence of the accidental death of Sir Philip Dudley, a 
rejected aspirant for the love of Mary, and of the dark 
intrigues and vengeful passions of his haughty sister, 
whose alliance had been declined by Lord Fleming. The 
“ Forester” is a lowly hero, upon whom many of the 
incidents are made to hinge ; and who, though devoted 
to the house of Fleming, and its gallant young represent- 
ative, is secretly attached to the cause of the Prince of 
Orange. Poetical justice is done at last to all parties, and 
all ends happily, if not prosperously ; for the beautiful 
Lady Fleming devotes herself to the fortunes of her be- 
loved Queen and mistress, and goes with her husband 
into exile at the Court of St Germains. In the course of 
the narrative, Marlborough and King William come 
into play, besides inferior historical personages; but the 
beauty of the tale is the domestic scenes, the trials, 
and devoted, patient, and tender affection of the Queen, 
as a wife, a mother, and a mistress; and the sweetness 
and high-minded fidelity of her attached attendant, 
whether as a friend or a lover. The narrative has the 
merit of never lagging, as the scene, shifting from place 
to place, and from one kingdom to another, is always oc- 
cupied, stirring, and life-like. The romance is interspersed 
with many effective descriptions of forest scenery, and of 
the peculiar landscape of soft and ever-verdant England. 
Gammer Grethel’s German Fairy Tales and 

Popular Stories. 
Gammer Grethel is the Mother Bunch, or Mother 





Goose, or rather, if he will not be violently offended by | 
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comparison with an old woman, the Crofton Croker 
many; more like him than the above-mentioned v 
and endeared ancient dames, Gammer Grethe| lived 
the other day in the vicinity of Hesse-Cassell, anq related 
many of the stories here translated to M, Ludwig Grimm 
who is the true German Crofton Croker. The stories are 
no doubt, intended for children ; but the lover of old ial 
tional usages, and the inquirers after literary ANtiquitiny 
and the birth of popular fiction, will find much to interes: 
them in the “ Merry Twelve Evenings of Gammer 
Grethel.” The book is very neatly got up; and we rp. 
joice to see, for once, something original and imaginatir, 
administered to the little people of the nursery, whom the 
whole world seems in a combination to make prema. 
turely knowing and wise. We wish we could here tel) 
them, were it but the pretty and elegant tale of “ ay. 
puttel,”’ or the comical history of “ The Waits o; 
Bremen ;”” but we must leave them to explore for them. 
selves; merely indicating a newly opened vein of imagi. 
native nursery fiction, rich, and of a pure ore. 
Fardarougha, the Miser ; or the Convicts of Lis. 
namona. By William Carleton. One thick 
volume. 

This story possesses all the beauties of the author's 
charming ** Tales of the Irish Peasantry.” It may 
indeed be regarded as a continuation of that natural 
and pathetic series; and we should have been disposed 
to enter more fully into its merits, had it not been 
already pretty well known in Ireland, from having 
appeared from time to time in The Dublin University 
Magazine. Were Mr Carleton an indigenous English 
writer, our impatient countrymen might probably wish 
him to study the art of condensation ; and the wide dis- 
tinction between dramatic scenes, and rather prolix 
level dialogues, which, however characteristic of Irish 
rustic manners, either occur too frequently, or are too 
long drawn out. The character of Bartle Flanagan, 
the cold-blooded revengeful villain, is placed beyond 
the range of the reader’s sympathies, and that of the 
miser injured by exaggeration ; yet the family group of 
the O’ Briens—young Connor and his mother—and the 
inferior personages of the tale, are true and fine per 
sonations of Irish character; and the plot naturally 
evolves some striking scenes. 

Miss Sedgwick’s Means and Ends ; or Self- 

Training. 

This lady, the authoress of some fictions which, we 
believe, are much and deservedly admired in her own 
country, has, in a small treatise, in which a wise if homely 
philosophy teaches by example, made a valuable presed! 
to her young countrywomen, and one which may be of 
use to English maidens in humble and even in middle 
life. From the preface to the English edition, Miss 
Sedgwick appears to be in England, “‘ the beautiful 
land of her ancestors.” Her lessons, and plain judicious 
counsels, are strictly of the Franklinian class, but with a 
higher moral feeling. Her style is lively and simple, and 
her manner no more pedantic than is inevitable in an 1 
structress. The plan of her little book may be gathered 
from the headingsof her chapters—/Icalth, Exercise, Core 
of the Skin, (not, howerer, meaning the art cosmé, } 
Housewifery, Bad Cookery, Dress, Conversation, Lore ¢f 
Nature, and such like. Miss Sedgwick is a thor 
Democrat, and even a moderate assertor of the Right 
of Women ; though on every subject she appears a calm 
and right-minded daughter of the Pilgrim Fathers. ws 
shall like to see her book on England and English Wome; 
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a work will, in all probability, be the result of 
er strictures will, we are confident, be 


og gach 
yer visit. H : ; 

‘adicious and candid ; and we trust she will keep 
bath) and eschew all sorts of coteries— 


ier own eyes OPEN» 


she literary coterie especially. 
NEW WORKS ON BOTANY. 
the Little English Flora ; or a Botanical and 
Popular Description of all our Common Wild 
Flowers. By G.W. Francis. London: Simp- 
kin & Marshall, Harvey & Darton, &c. 
Here comes a work which realizes that beau-ideal of a 
popular pocket botanical system, which we have been 





jight—children and young ladies—dry and learned trea- 
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love the “simple, the elegant, and the sweet little flowers 
of our native land.” 


The British Phenogamous Plants and Ferns, 
arranged on the Linnean System, and analysed 
after the Method of Lamarck, &c., Sc. By 
John Rolfs, M.R.C.S. 

This treatise is purely scientific, and intended partly 
to supply deficiencies of former works, and also to sim- 
plify the science by applying the method of Lamarck to 
the British Flora, or, as we take it, to combine the 
Linnean systems with Lamarck’s analysis. The merits 


| of the analyses we must leave to proficients in the 


tises, with long rolls of heathen Greek and Latin names | 
sod dffiicult terms, are not much more intelligible or edi- | 
fring than Latin prayers to English ears, which all good | 


Protestants disclaim. How provoking to meet with the 
hautiful wildings which in childhood we had first seen 
snd learned to love as the forget-me-not or yellow ladies’ 
bed-straw, as the myosolis palustris, or the galium 
rerum, things to us unknown ; or what claim has the J/exr 
ajuifolia upon our affections, compared with the simple 
green holly, with its glowing scarlet berries, which deco- 
rated our village church and our grandmother’s parlour 
regularly at her Christmas feast? But, in ministering 
y pleasure, Mr Francis is so far from neglecting science, 
that he has rendered the systematic study of botany 
really more easy and attractive by popularizing it. Mi- 
pute but accurate engravings are given of all the plants 
described, and, that with their English names, their class, 
order, and Linnean appellation, and numerous anecdotes 





and copious and appropriate extracts from the pbétesses | 


of the flowers, and from what the poets have charmingly 
mid about these darlings of Nature. An introduction 
contains useful hints for pursuing the study of botany, 
methods of gathering and preserving specimens, and a 
drief grammar, if we may so describe it, of the science of 
wtany. Perhaps a “Botany made Easy’? would be the 
fuer term. The Little Flora then proceeds systematic- 
ally, beginning with the first class of Linneus. From 
‘his section we shall take a short extract, which will ex- 
plain the plan adopted. 

GERMANDER SPEEDWELL, Veronica 
Plate I, Fig. 4. 

_ Leaves opposite, sessile, cordate, serrated ; flowers in 
ateral spikes.* 

* This very beautiful plant is a general favourite, and 
8 found in the spring at the bottom of every hedge-row, 
Its large corollas are of the most vivid blue, with a pure 
white centre, but so short-lived that we can scarcely carry 
yee or dry the plant, without losing them all. They 

oe up also at night or before rain comes on, and open 
again when the shower is past. The leaves are hairy, 
strongly veined, and without stalks. The stem has two 
rows of hairs along it, at opposite sides, but the flower 
i are hairy all round—capsule shorter than the 
— Some tuke this for the “ Forget-me-not,”’ a dif- 

tut plant, but not more beautiful than the present. 
Not for thy azure tint, though bright, 
Nor form so clegantly light, 
I single thee, thou lovely flower, 
From others of the sylvan bower : 
Thy name alone is like a spell, 
And whispers love in * Speed-thee-well.” 
A , — 
now we heartily recommend this little work, as a 
pation, in their rural walks and wild wood or sea- 
rambles, to the class to whom it is especially dedi- 
.. “the young ladies of England ;” and to all who 


chamedrys. 


. > ; yee wae Sele , om ’ 
There is an explanation of all these terms pretixed, 





for. To those to whom flowers give the most de science, but we can bear testimony to the labour and 
longing [OF _ pains bestowed upon this work. 





Travels in Southern Asia, anda full Account of 
the Burman Empire. By the Rev. Howard 
Malcom. 

The author of this very interesting book was sent 
from Boston, United States, on a missionary tour, by one 
of the great American Societies for propagating the 
Gospel and spreading education in India. The work 
bears a close resemblance, in plan and material, to Med- 
hurst’s or Gutzlaff’s books on China, with something, in 
relation to the Burman Empire, of the minuteness, if 
not the amplitude of detail, of Lane’s invaluable account 
of the manners and customs of the Egyptians. Whether 
it is a reprint, or appears first in England though an 
American book, we cannot tell; but if the former, the 
London publisher's choice is felicitous. 

We have adopted this sort of general description of 
the work by comparison with others, as we wish to con- 
vey a clear idea of its contents and mode of execution, 
which our limits at present preclude in a more detailed 
form. The text is tlustrated by numerous wood-en- 
gravings of costumes, antique remains, and objects of 
domestic life. 
part of the work will be the account of the Mission 


To many readers, the most interesting 


Schools. 
Yurrell on the Growth of the Salmon in Fresh 
Water, Illustrated by Coloured Plates. 

A learned controversy has long maintained 
about the origin, growth, and habits of the salmon. ‘I'he 
matter is set to rest, so far, by the experiments detailed in 
a few pages of letter-press, prefixed to a set of beautilully 
coloured engravings of the salmon in its different stages, 
and of the proportionate size, The result of the experi- 
ments, as conducted by Mr Shaw, in the Nith, would ap- 
pear to be, that the growth of the young of the salmon is 
not nearly so rapid as has generally been imagined ; that 
the young salmon assumes, at a Certain age, the markings 
and colour of the parr; and that the parr, as a distinct 
species, does not exist. Mr Yarrell is, however, sceptical 
on this head ; and he reasonably thinks that the fry may 
have been retarded in growth, from being circumscribed 
in space and food in the small ponds drawn from the 
Nith, in which Mr Shaw’s experiments were made. He 
is more inclined to give credence to the fact that the young 
fish do not go down to the sea till they are more than 
twelve months old at least, but that the voyage is under. 
taken some time in their second year. In the first year 
the young salmon is named a pink, in the second, and 
until it goes to the sea, a smolt, when it goes to the sea it 
becomes a grilse or peal, and then an adult salmon. 
A grilse of seven pounds, at whatever age, has, as we 
apprehend, attained the honours of majority. These ex. 
periments will be especially interesting to gentlemen 
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having ponds or lakes near salmon rivers, from whence 
their fish preserves can be supplied with pinks, which are 
ascertained to have grown and thriven in this state of 
transference. The experiment was made in a small 
lake called Lillymere, near Kendal, by the proprietor, 
Thomas Upton, Esq. of Ingemire Hall. Sixteen months 
after some small pinks, from the Lune, a salmon stream, 
and weighing about two or three ounces, had been put 
into this lakelet, two were caught, by fishing with the 
red Palmer fly, measuring about fourteen inches in 
length, and weighing fourteen ounces each. The flavour 
of this fish was good, but the colour not so red as those 
of the parent river, Eleven months afterwards, another 
was caught, equal to the first in colour and condition, 
but only three ounces heavier, and three inches longer ; 
so that the growth had not been so rapid as in the first 
period, It is, however, difficult to convey a true idea of 
the experiments without the coloured illustrative en- 
gravings. As a mere work of art, these few elegant 
sheets of drawing paper are interesting. 

Supplement to Yurrell’s History of British Fishes, 

Illustrated with Wood-cuts. 

In this supplement Mr Yarrell has condensed the facts 
and information received subsequently to the appearance 
of his elaborate work. The supplement is divided into 
two parts, one being applicable to each of the volumes of 
the history. 

Hofland’s British Angler’s Manual, with some ac- 
count of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, and 
Trout Streams in the United Kingdom, &c., &e. 
The author of this new manual is Mr Hofland the ar- 

tist; who, in his rambles of thirty years, as a landscape 

painter, through the finest scenery of the United King- 
dom, has been doubly armed, or had two strings to his bow 

—namely, the fly-rod as well as his professional apparatus. 

He is thus enabled to be a Guide to the amateur painter, 

as well as tothe angler. The volume is profusely and 

delicately embellished with views of angling stations, re- 
commended by their landscape beauty ; and fishes, tackle, 
flies, and all picturesque angling appurtenances, form 
tail-pieces and vignettes, The Manual commences with 
salmon-fishing ; trout-fishing, throughout the three 
kingdoms, follows ; and next the inferior grades of fishes 
in the order of their rank. Besides describing their 
haunts and habits, and the various modes of fishing the 
several kinds in different places, Mr Hofland has 
wisely imitated the Father of Anglers, Walton, and 
taught us how to cook our fish when he is caught, He 
has drawn freely upon all approved writers on the 

“ gentle craft ;’’ those especially who, like Jesse and Sir 

Humphrey Davy, mingle poetry and scenic description 

with the art. The latter half of the volume is more par- 

ticularly devoted to descriptions, and the business of a 

guide ; supplying all sorts of useful information to ram- 

bling anglers. With the stations around the metropolis, 
including a wide circuit, the author appears intimately 
acquainted, From thence he passes to the lake country, 
which affords ample scope. With this particular region 
of scenic beauty, the author has had nearly a thirty years’ 
personal acquaintance, and he has not neglected other 
sources of information. The fishing haunts of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, with their beautiful scenery, fall next to 
be described; the midland and south-eastern counties are 
more briefly dispatched ; and a recent fishing excursion 
to the Argyleshire lochs, and another to Ireland, finish 

a pleasing and diversified volume ; which, however, is 

chiefly interesting to the mere angler, And so it ought 
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to be. Isnot it their Manual? and “ Hofland’ p 

is, moreover, one of the most successful of dressed — 

Black's Economical Guide through Edinby 
with a Plan of the City, and a Deseription of the 

Environs, and various Embellishments, 

This Guide-Book is, we presume, called the Economica! 
Guide ; because, while fulfilling all the purposes of such 
compilation, it is low-priced. It is intended for the us 
of tourists and visiters to the city, and to the Neighbour. 
ing sights; and embraces all those objects of antiquity, 
tradition, art, and literature, which constitute the merit 
of such compilations. It is, moreover, a joint-stock con, 
cern ; and the division of literary labour has produced, 
more finished work. The description of the city ig 
arranged in Four Walks—some of them rather lengthy 
—in summer weather; but, then, the tourist is informed 
at what rates hackney-coaches or cabs may be procured, 
and the Walks are arranged witha view tu economy both 
of time and toil. Were tourists of our mind, they would 
like to see a little more of the Cowgate, the Can 
and the wynds and closes. This might form a Fifth 
Walk, for which, however, no Guide is required. 


The Spaniard, a Tragedy; and The Country 
Widow, a Comedy. By Simon Gray, Esq. 
From an account of himself, prefixed to the Plays, we 
learn that the studies of the author must have appeared to 
his friends to lie in a direction widely different from the 
drama. He has been ostensibly known as a writer on 
political economy, though neither of the school of Adam 
Smith, Malthus, nor Ricardo. Who could have su. 
pected that all the while, even until he was well-stricken 
in years, the Economist had been secretly coquetting with 
the drama? He is, in fact, deeply in for it, being the 
veritable author of fifty-four MS. plays ! The “Spaniard” 
was written fifiy-two years since, and most favourably 
reviewed or judged in MS, by Dr Blair, about the same 
period: in short, Mr Gray has kept his drama in bis 
desk for more than five times the length of years pre 
scribed by Horace, and produced it at last. He is a brave 
old gentleman. Some readers, he imagines, may think 
there is oldness in it, because it really is of mature age; 
but he thinks, and justly, that what pleased the critic 
of 1788 ought to please those of 1839; and the Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres—the :very Blair of the 

Sermons—wrote three long letters of flattering comme? 

tary to the anonymous author of “ The Spaniard,” who 

was then a young clerk, it would seem, in a countt) 

attorney’s office, The Doctor advised him to lay * 

aside, not for nine, but for three or four years; and it 

sees the light after a full half century. This, of ite 
is enough to excite curiosity. As we have the modesty 
to believe Dr Blair a much better judge of the merits of 

“‘ The Spaniard” than we pretend be, we shall leave 0 

readers to gather his opinion from his epistles. In * The 

Young Country Widow,” written exactly fifty years 4° 

under the original title of “ Wap at the Widow, my 

die,” there is a considerable spice of comic humow, 
though we fear it is scarcely to the taste of these modern 
prudish times. 

The Landgrave, a Play; and Dramatic Illustre- 
tions of the Female Character. By Eleane™ 
Louisa Montague. we 
The plot of The Landgrave is mainly taken from 

De Quincey’s Kiosterheim—a splendid fiction, 

possesses many highly dramatic capabilities 

authoress has, however, both added characters and <4 
fied those created by the Opium-Eater. Her desire 
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not a dramatic poem, but an acting play ; 

° see we must leave it to the stage-managers 

gad, we suppor, ’ 

cheir tasters and tigers, to decide how far she has 

as we have an idea that a play expressly 

for the atage appears at disadvantage, when it 

ously comes before the public in print. The illus- 

srations of female character are taken from striking pas- 

in the early history of France, with the exception 

uf the last, ‘The Bride of the Alps,” which is more 

ical. Another little drama is founded on the 

tion of the Albigenses. It is full of pathos and 
irmatic beauty. 

sketch of Native Education in India, under the 

Superintendence of the Church of Scotland. By 

James Bryce, D.D. 

What the Church of Scotland has yet done for the edu- 
ation of the Hindoos, spiritual or secular, would scarcely 
sford materials for a pamphlet, much less a volume. 
Dr Bryce’s work is, therefore, to be regarded more as a 
somewhat excursive dissertation upon the moral and re- 
ligious condition of the tribes of Hindostan, and the 
prospect of their amelioration, than the detailed history 
ofa mission hopefully commenced, though in the face of 
formidable obstacles. These have arisen, we apprehend, 
quite as much from sectarian jealousy, and thirst of do- 
mination among the Christians as from the prejudices 
of the heathen population of India. Among the chief 
promoters of the mission, if not the sole originator, was 
Dr Bryce himself, then the first clergyman of the Scottish 
Church in India, and a doughty champion for the rights 
and dignities of Presbytery, attempted to be trampled on 
by Prelacy, By the encouragement of Rammohun Roy, 
who, though he afterwards lapsed into Unitarianism, at 
that time attended the ministrations of the Scottish 
Church, Dr Bryce, in 1824, sent a petition and memo- 
rial to the General Assembly, which then first directed its 
attention to British India, as a field for missionary exer- 
tion. The subject was warmly taken up by Dr Inglis, 
whom Dr Bryce eulogizes as the father of the Scottish 
ladian missions, and by Dr Brunton, who receives equal 
praise, We cannot wholly forget, that it was about the 
tame period, or shortly after it, that, week after week, 
the public of Edinburgh were kept alive by the somewhat 
bitter, yet far from unjust, animadversions of Mr William 
Chambers, upon the gross neglect of their parishes, 
by, among others of our city ruralizing clergy, the same 
‘wo reverend persons who took so warm an interest in 
ihe cause of native education in India, while, it was 
alleged, they manifested so little pastoral anxiety about 
the Unreclaimed or uninstructed heathendom of the 
Grasmarket amd the Closes of the High Street, which 
formed their respective parishes of the Greyfriars and 
ie Tron Kirk. But with this, whatever might be in 
} Dr Bryce had no concern, He indulges sanguine 
hopes of the great good yet to be accomplished by the 
mission of the Presbyterian Church in India; and is 
fall of confidence in its wise organization and scheme 
operation. All that is wanting is funds, and for 
‘his he looks to the Government. Dr Bryce, who must 
have had excellent opportunities of knowing and judging, 
‘lertaing a higher opinion of the natives of India, 
‘orally and intellectually, than is generally held at 

He points out the erroneous opinions of Mill, 

Me historian of British India, on the point of the low 
wellectual maturity of the Hindoos; and he sturdily 
in the face of Dugald Stewart, that the Sanscrit 

"rs anything to the Greek language, which, on the 
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contrary, is rather derived from it, He also maintains, 
that Alexander's conquest of India was po more than an 
irruption! “ Every day,” he says, “ is demonstrating, 
more and more, that when we tread the soil of India 
we approach the birthplace of all that has ever embel- 
lished the Western World in science and philosophy ; and 
when the storehouses of the Sanscrit are unlocked by 
Colebrooke and Wilson, and other distinguished echolars, 
we discover at once from whence the Greeks stole their 
fables and their mythology. We learn where the lessons 
of Pythagoras had been familiar centuries before that 
philosopher flourished ; and where he who taught others, 
and became the founder of a sect, on which the vanity of 
his countrymen affixed his name, was himself a scholar, 
indebted for all he ever knew or gave to Greece. The 
flights of Plato into the regions of metaphysics, on which 
the classical world of the West have hitherto looked as 
unrivalled in boldness, are beginning to be regarded as 
tame, compared with the eagle soarings of those Hindoo 
sages, from whose more adventurous wings the Greeks 
borrowed the plumes which have sustained their com- 
paratively pigmy flight.’’ Such is the high intellectual 
lineage of the degenerate race, to which the Church of 
Scotland is sending forth instructors. Is there not a small 
tincture of enthusiasm in the Doctor’s admiration of the 
ancient Hindoos ?—It is probable, that, with not a few 
readers, the chapters devoted to Hindoo literature and 
mythology, poetry, fable, fiction, the drama, and the 
arts and sciences, formerly said to have been cultivated in 
India, will prove more attractive than those treating of 
the ostensible object of the sketch. 

The Doctor's account of the character of the} modern 
Hindoos, os differently represented by some authors, ap- 
pears exceedingly reasonable, They are not all the 
mild, gentle, and most amiable beings, which a few 
enthusiastic persons have described them; and still 
farther are they from being the cunning, treacherous, 
cruel, false, aud sensual race which others have de- 
picted. Dr Bryce, we are glad to find, regards the 
barrier of caste as a much less formidable obstacle in the 
way of the improvement of the natives than is customary 
among us at home. Though still powerful, it is fast 
giving way, the higher ranks setting the example; and 
from the increase of knowledge, and the power of 
Christian principle, the happiest results are anticipated. 
Dr Bryce treads on delicate ground, when he comes to 
demand from the treasury of the Indian government 
a grant for the General Assembly's School; at least if he 
would, which we take for granted, place that Institution 
on a different footing from other Christian institutions 
of older date, and probably of equal utility. He states, 
that he has been met in the highest quarters with the 
objection, that it is unjust to tax the Hindoo with the 
support of an establishment, avowedly set up for the 
overthrow of his faith. There is caguistry or hair-splitting 
in the Reverend Doctor’s answer to this objection, when 
he asserts, that ‘* The institution of the General Assembly 
is not erected to overthrow the religion of the natives, 
but to purify it from the degrading tenets and demo- 
ralizing ceremonies that have crept into it.” Then no 
missionary effort ever yet was made to overthrow any 
Pagan religion, for there is some semblance of Christian 
doctrine and morality mingling in the grossest superuti- 
tion that ever was devised. Though there was at first 
discord and rivalship between them, the “ titled Bishop 
of Episcopacy, and the more modest Priest of Presbytery, 
may now march together” to their sacred object; but 
Dr Bryce is by no means so sure that the Roman Ca. 
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tholics are fit to be intrusted with any part in the Christian 
education of the Hindoos, Indeed, he is certain of the very 
reverse. The East isa field in which the Roman Catholic 
Religion, from its rites and shews, may make great way ; 
and he cannot admire the spurious liberality of the pre- 
sent day, which, in giving Presbytery “ ‘The solid footing 
of an establishment” in India, did not, at the same time, 
withhold from the Roman Catholic “The ministrations 
of his own religion at the expense of the State.” Dr 
Bryce’s feelings against Catholics seem as lively as on 
the day he left his native presbytery in Scotland, if they 
have not waxed hotter. ‘The Government is cautioned to 
keep in mind that, to sanction the Church of Rome in any 
way ‘in taking part in the work of evangelizing India,” 
is infallibly to defeatthe great object in view. “* The Pro. 
testant Churches of England and Scotland’’—for we hear 
nothing of the Baptist, American, or any other Indian 
mission—* will act in unison in spreading Gospel light ; 
but the genius and policy of the Church of Rome forbids 
any co-operation on her part.”’ He is doubtful if good 
fruits are to be expected from even the partial amalga- 
mation of the English Bishop and the Minister of the 
Church of Scotland at Calcutta with the Viear Apostolic 
in the management of a public charity—the Martinniere. 
This is surely going far enough. Dr Bryce would ap- 
parently rather have the Hindoos remain worshippers of 
Brahma than believers in the creed of the Church of 
Rome. Any idolatry is better than Popish idolatry ; and, 
in his opinion, there is, under the guise of ‘ spurious li- 
berality,” far too much ¢trinketing with Popery among 
the Protestant clergy in some of the Indian presidencies. 
The Doctor is tenacious of the most intimate alliance 
between Church and State; provided always, that the 
Church, in such holy union, be the Church of England, 
or the Kirk of Scotland only; and he repudiates the in- 
sidious attempts making to separate the religion trom the 
politics of a people, under the pretexc that reiigion is 
injured by the connexion, With these opinions, he 
would have what he terms the National Religion propa- 
gated in India at the expense of the State, and the in. 
struction of our Indian subjects in the national religion 
considered one of the first duties of the Government ; but 
as it is impossible to maintain and propagate a national 
religion without an adequate endowment, to grant this 
is another and greater duty. Dr Bryce speaks with 
greater moderation than might be inferred from these 
opinions, on the impolicy of outraging the feelings or rejj- 
gious prejudices of the Hindoos, by violently attacking 
their temples, or forcibly putting down their idolatrougs 
worship. As a specimen of the work, we shall select a 
passage shewing the happy effects of the union between 
Church and State, or between religion and ciyi] govern- 
ment, as shewn in India :— 

“In no part of the world is the principle of a religious 
and educational establishment by the State more gene- 
rally recognised and acted upon than in India. The 
natives do not, indeed, appear able to conceive the ex. 
istence of a political which does not involve an ecclesias- 
tical condition ; and from the earliest ages of their history 
this union seems to have existed. It may, indeed, be 
granted that, in purer days, the Church did not lord it 
over the State in the despotic and degrading manner 
which more ignorant and corrupt days have witnessed. 
This process of national humiliation has been the neces. 
sary fruit of superstition among the Hindoos, as among 
the Christians of the Western World themselve:, when it 
was once permitted to mix its poisonous waters with the 


pure stream of the Gospel ; and until the unnatural pre- 
ponderance of the Church is counteracted by a better 





policy, and more enlightened education, it is vain to look 
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for either the political, moral, or religious amelio,.,. 
of the country. The wealth of the Hindoo temples j 
measure of the people’s poverty, ignorance, and aie 
tion ; and, in this point of view, their riches jg 2 su ca. 
of deep regret equally to the statesman ind the Chris; 
philanthropist. But it were a dangerous error toa “a 
from this abuse against the feeling and principle that leag 
a nation to support a public and authorized Priesthood 
for the ministrations of the altars: and it is Clearly the 
duty of a Christian Government of India to Cherish ang 
encourage these feelings, instead of discouraging them 
by the neglect of a duty, as regards its own faith, which 
even the heathen see and acknowledge to be of imperative 
obligation. When, therefore, the time happily arrives 
which is to see the priesthood drawn from the rank; of 
Christianity, the way will, loug ago, have been pared 
for the revolution. The sacred text of Meny inculcates 
the duty of the King to endow the temple and pro. 
vide tor the priest. The endowments of the religion of 


’ 


Vishnu and Seva are on a gigantic scale; yet not greate: 
perhaps, than a period in the history of Christianity itself 
can parallel. It is calculated that in Ragesthan, where 
Hindooism exists in it purest form, nearly one-fifth of 
the rents of the land belong to the Brahmins and 
temples. The deeds of endowment do not bestow the 
lands themselves upon the priests—for the principle is 
universally respected, that these belong to the enltiva. 
tors—but they direct the rents and fees due to the fix 
or state to be paid to the Brahmins, In former days, a 
already hinted, these endowments were upon a much 
smaller scale than the present ; and needy and courage. 
ous Rajahs sometimes ventured to resume the grants to 
the Church, notwithstanding the fearful denunciation 
of 6,000 years in hell.” 


Dr Bryce’s illustration of the advantages of an union 
between Church and State, and the ease of procuring 
endowments in India, does not strike us as happy ; nor is 
there any proof that whatever ‘the sacred text of Menu,” 
or the priest-made oracles enjoin, the people admire tae 
principle which takes their property from them, on the 
pain of damnation, to support the temples, and the priests 
who minister in them. 

The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of Henry 
VII. By Caroline A. Halsted. 

This memoir of the famous Countess of Derby obtained 
the honorary premium awarded by the Directors of the 
Gresham Commemoration. At the age of nine, Margaret 
Beaufort, the rich heiress of the great Somerset, was 
sought in marriage by the Duke of Suffolk for his sea 
and heir, John de Pole; and by King Henry VI. for 
his half-brother, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond. 
The “ parlous girl,” in this strait, being doubtful in her 
mind, sought counsel of “an old gentlewoman, whom 
she much loved and trusted”—probably her nurse, and the 
old gentlewoman advised her to commend herself to St 
Nicolas, the patron and helper of all true maidens, “ and 
beseech him to put in her mind what she were best to do. 
The circumstance was communicated by the Countes 
herself, late in life, to her spiritual director, and appea! 
in her funeral sermon. She followed the counsel give, 
prayed often to the patron of distressed damsels, and 
especially the night before her final answer was t be 
given. In brief, the King’s wooing prevailed. ” 
marvellous thing,” said her confessor, “ which I have 
heard her tell many a time as she lay in prayer, calling 
upon St Nicolas, whether sleeping or waking she could 
not assure; but, about four o'clock of the morning, 7 
appeared to her, arrayed like a bishop, and, naming 
unto her Edmund, bade her take him for her husband. 
She told her mother of the vision, or supern® 
direction, and was forthwith solemnly betrothed, She ¥# 
married when she had attained the age of fifteen, and 3 
Sixteen was first a widow, She afterwards became aa 
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wife of Sir Henry Stafford, with whom she lived for 
shove twenty years,’ when, “on the expiration of her 

,”” she gave her hand to Thomas Lord Stanley, 
Lord of the Isle of Man, and steward of the King’s house- 
pold, whom she also survived. Jt would be superfluous 
toenter into a subject so familiar to the most ordinary 
reader of English history, as the life of the illustrious 

of Christ College, Cambridge, and St John’s 
college ; to the which munificent deeds she was persuaded 
by her confessor, Fisher, afterwards made a bishop by her 
on, Heory VII. The Countess had always been re- 
markable for ascetic devotion ; and after the death of the 
King, her son, she gave all her time to what she believed 
her religious duties ; making pilgrimages to shrines and 
other holy places, distributing alms and food to the poor, 
and founding alms-houses. Though entitled a life, this 
yolume would be more correctly denominated a eulogy 
on one of the most remarkable women of her age. It is 
inscribed to the Earl of Derby, who, we are told, with 
the ancient dignities and vast possessions of his illustrious 
house, has “inherited the eminent virtues, steadfast loy- 
alty, and lofty patriotism of his ancestors; with a grace 
and kindness peculiarly his own.’? We had fancied this 
style of dediction obsolete. 


Elements of Zoology. By William Rhind, Author 
of * The Elements of Geology,” “ Age of the 
Earth,” ‘‘ Scientific Excursions Round Edin- 
burgh,” &c., &c. 

A concise though systematic treatise, on “a science, the 
pursuit of which is rapidly spreading in this country. 
Itwill form an apt and accurate introduction to the young 
student, and is also calculated to be the text-book of a 
more extended system of Zoology. 


The Rights of Necessity ; and the Treatment of 


the Necessitous, by Various Nations. 

This little work would be valuable for its diligent col- 
lection of facts and authorities, although it were not 
praiseworthy in its spirit and object. Tie author may 
not take the most enlightened view of the best means of 
remedying the bitter evils of poverty under which so large 
aportion of our fellow-creatures aud fellow-subjects are 
suffering; but anything is better than cold callous indif- 
ference. 

Channing's Lecture on War. 

This discourse has been called forth by che late disor. 
ders on the British Canadian frontier, and the rash if not 
vulawful conduct of the State of Maine. It is everyway 
worthy of the benevolent preacher, and will powerfully 
reinforce the arguments and efforts of the Peace Society 
of Great Britain. A more favourable season than the 
present, when Britain is * bound over to keep peace under 
penalties of eight hundred millions,” besides the dread of 
reading Lidcralism, could not be found for the promul- 
tation of the civilizing and heavenly doctrines of peace 
and good will. 

The use of the Bible in Sunday Schools, By Ed- 
win Chapman. 

This little discourse is judicious, and written in a pious 
Prt; though the writer is somewhat overstrained in his 
slarm lest the Bible should not be treated with sufficient 
reverence, if freely usedin schools asareading-book. Is the 
Bible less venerated in Scotland than in other countries ? 
—— it less venerated fifty years since than it isnow ? Yet 
then, it was not only a common school-book, but nearly 
the only school-book in the parish schools. The book of 

"erbs formed the child’s first book as soon as the al- 


— Was mastered ; the New Testament followed, and 
Ys LXVIIL.——VoL, vu. 
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then the whole Bible. We have ne objection to selections 
—they may eften be advisable, from considerations of 
economy and expediency, in teaching large numbers of the 
children of the poor—but we would once more protest 
against the necessity of such selections from the motives 
of a spurious delicacy, which are souietimes brought for- 
ward. The Bible never yet introduced an image of im- 
purity into the mind of an innocent young child. If such 
has ever seemed the consequence of the indiscriminate use 
of the Scriptures by children, we may rest assured that 
previous corruption of theimagination was the true cause. 
Lepage’s French School, in Three Parts. Fourth 
Edition. 

This instructor takes the method which must gain 
ground, if the knowledge of French, or any other conti-« 
nental language or languages, is to become universal. He 
commences with a copious selection of those phrases of 
daily and hourly occurrence, which a person must hear 
if living in France, or where French is the spoken lan- 
guage; and which must be heard in all ranks, and in all 
circumstances. The Second Part consists of exercises in 
writing in French phrases, upon oidinary topics. They 
are given in English, and explanatory notes connected 
with each section are appended. The Third Part, or /ast 
step to French, explains the principles of the grammar of 
the language in a series of easy lessons. 

Cousin Elizabeth. 

We can cordially commend this little story. It dis- 
plays profound acquaintance with the characters and tem- 
pers of children, and with the temptations and faults 
which do most easily beset them, It is corrective and 
suggestive, 

Agnes. By Mrs Loudon. 

Here is a little story, written with a sensible and defi- 
nite purpose—to teach the value of money—which is done 
by a little girl, after many schemes, laying out her half 
sovereign at last to a good and important end. 

The Queen Bee. By M. A, Ward. 

This rhyme is of the school of the ** Peacock at Home,”’ 
and its fellows. The shrubs, blossoms, and flowers, are 
summoned to the féte champétre given by the Queen of 
the Hive. The jingle is easy and flowing, and will please 
the ears of children, and minister to their natural love 
for flowers. 


SERIAL WORKS, TRACTS, AND SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
The first volume of the “* Pictorial Shakspere”’ is con- 

cluded by King Henry V., making in all eight plays, 

illustrated by 161 engravings, This last play is enriched 

with many valuable emendatory notes, 

Wordsworth’s Greece, Historical and Descriptive. 

We have not had an opportunity of seeing the late num- 
bers of this classic series, but the fifth, which is before us, 
keeps the promise of the first; nor can we help thinking 
that the wood engravings, which are crowded into every 
page, are often superior to those on steel, both in char- 
acter and effect, The name of the author is a guarantee 
for the text. 

Thomas’ Life of Napoleon. 

A third Life of Napoleon is publishing in numbers, of 
which the chief feature is the illustrations. The designs 
gre by Vernet; the text dves little more than explain 
them, so numerous are they, and so meagre the Memoir. 

Channing's Letter to Jonathan Philips, Esq. 

An edition of this Letter has bern published in Lon. 
don and Bristol, {It was written in consequence of Mr 
Clay's attack in Congress on the Abol.tionists, although 


Mr Channing does not altogether approve of thei: vecent 
2X 
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condnct. Thus, many a man approves of the principles 
of the Chartists, even as embodied in their published 
declaration, who cannot admire their practical wis- 
dom, as evinced in their late demonstrations; or their 
violent hostility to those who did not refuse to march 
side by side with them to the grand object, but who de- 
clined to keep their step, and tread to their time. The 
question which Mr Channing argues so eloquently, scarce- 
ly requires discussion in Great Britain ; but every one in- 
terested in the destinies of America, in the destinies of 
humanity, will be glad of an opportunity of seeing the 
far-sighted views of one of humanity’s most distinguished 
champions, 

The Heresy of a Human Priesthood, 

Beverley. 

A copy of another five thousand of this work, which 
we are surprised that no attempt is made by the clergy 
to put down, by the strong hand of law, lies on our 
table. [tis flanked by several cheap editions, appear- 


By R. M. 
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ing in different quarters—of Milton’s celebrated tract 
on removing hirelings out of the church ; and so ACtive are 
some publishers in disseminating Milton's pernicious doc. 
trines, that these tracts are sold so low as fourpence ang 
sixpence. Mr Beverley appears to think that though the 
Wesleyan Conference does not aspire to the place of the 
haughty spouse of the State, it is ambitious of the rank of 
that of a wife by the left-hand, This edition gives , 
good brief account of that new monstrosity, or rather 
“ old friend with a new face,” called Puseyism. 
Davenport's Historical Class- Book. 
Every reading or chapter of this compilation, details 
| some prominent fact in European history. It com. 
mences witha general view of Europe at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and is continued to the accession 
of Victoria. The importance of the events detailed, and 
the chronological arrangement, gives the Historical Class. 
Book considerable value as an epitome of history for 
schools and juvenile students, and index to older persons 
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LOCAL LEGISLATURES. 

THE Session of Parliament is now nearly at a close, 
and, a8 usual, the great proportion of the business which 
should Lave been carried through has been postponed. 
Of eight or ten Scottish bills which have been read a first 
or second time. not more than two—the Judges’ Salary 
Bill and the Prison Bill—are likely to pass; for the 
plunder and coercion of the People always find ready 
advocates in beth houses of Parliament. Legislation 
for Ireland, for the colonies, and for England itself, 
is equally in arrear, Nothing will be done towards 
putting down fictitious votes, or improving the registra- 
tion of voters—nothing towards the improvement of the 
law, notwithstanding the numerous biils before Parlia- 
ment for that object. The great and important question 
of Banking and Currency, brought forward by Mr Hume, 
was discussed in a Honse of 122 Members, and thrown 
out because the period of the session at which it was 
introduced was too late; and the penny postage runs a 
greattisk of sharing a similar fate for the same reason, 


It is plain that Parliament, as at present constituted, is | 


utterly incapable of transacting the business of the nation, 
and that a change in its constitution is imperiously re- 
quired, It would be very remarkable, indeed, if the 
machinery of legislation did not require, from time to 
time, renewal, or, at least, repair, like all other ma- 
chinery. At the time of the Union with Scotland, the 
population of England hardly exceeded five millions ; now 
it is fifteen; the 1evenue was considerably under six 
millions ; now it exceeds forty ; bills for canals, harbours, 
railroads, or even turnpike roads, &c,, were unknown, 
now applications are made for them in hundreds every 
session, In the meantime, two legislatures have been 
abolished: the whole business of Ireland, Scotland, and 
of innumerable colonies, has been thrown upon one Par- 
liament, which, instead of having the affairs of five mil- 
lions of people to manage, has that of twenty-six mil- 
lions in the United Kingdom alone, and of tens of 
millions more scattered over the whole globe, Some 
remedy must ere long be attempted for the present lock- 
fast in legislation, Were we not afraid of shocking the 
monarchial prejudices of our readers, we would suggest 
that the example of the United States of North America 


should be followed—that six or eight legislatures | 


should be formed in Great Britain and Ireland for the 
dispatch of local and private business, euch as roads, 
canals, private estate bills—and that the Imperial Legis- 
lature should confine itself to such matters alone as affect 
the whole nation. At present the time of the members 
is engrossed with local and private business, the whole 
forenoon being generally devoted to it; and that business 
is conducted, in all cases, at an enormous expense, 
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and in very many instances in the most slovenly and 
disgraceful manner, Having due fear of the House of 
Commons, we will not venture to repeat in print what 
we have often heard in private relative to the mode in 
which the attendance of Members is procured, and their 
influence obtained, in the case of local bills, We will 
only ask how it is possible that sums like £89,000, 
£100,000, or even £159,000 can be expended fairly and 
honourably in procuring a railway bill? By what 
means, we ask, is the opposition of jandowners on the 
line of railway generally removed ? We fear it is by 
paying them much more than their land is worth, lest 
they use their interest with honourable members to throw 
out the bill! Another alteration in the constitution of 
Parliament that is imperiously demanded, is the erection 
of a tribunal for the trial of controverted elections; not 
only in order that the time of meuwbers may be saved, 
but that there may be something like a chance of obtain- 
ing justice, without submitting to absolute robbery. In 
the late case of Carlow, the committee sat for sixty- 
nine days, and the expense exceeded £20,000. As 
matters at present stand, the electors’ choice of repre 
sentatives is materially curtailed ; for many very eligi- 
bie persons will not run the risk of being ruined by 
having a petition presented against their return, A 
permanent tribunal, unconnected with Parliament, ought 
to be appointed for the trial of controverted elections; 
| and it ought to have power, as it judged expedient, 
either to proceed to the county or burgh, the election for 
which was disputed, and examine the witnesses on the 
spot—to issue a commission for their examination—or @ 
summon the witnesses to appear before it in London. 
The same tribunal might have intrusted to it the Divorce 
and Naturalization Bills, and much other business, which, 
though in reality of a judicial nature, comes at preseot 
before Parliament.—We are convinced that, were & 
number of local legislatures to be established, the bus+ 
ness before them would be transacted with an ease, 
economy, and dispatch, that we can form no idea of 
from looking at the proceedings of the present Parlia- 
ment. Ina local legislature, the tedious debates which 
now take place, and which in most instances are * 
sheer waste of time, would generally be avoided ; for the 
speakers would be aware, that however well re 
they might be, they would interest and be read only 

| a small number of persons. The attendance 00 
local legislatures would be hardly felt as a burden by the 
Members; for the place of meeting would generally be 
the vicinity of the residence of the Members, poo 
sittings would not in general endure above a few ® oom 
| in the year. The utility of local courts of law has ™ 

| long admitted by every one competent to form an op 
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the subject. Such courts abound in every country 
© arepe, except England and Ireland; and there can 
ip no doubt that local ggg agente be _—— ere 
‘f once fairly tri n drawing the line of de- 
wafal, abe acca the duties of the local oe and 
ial Parliament, we do not imagine that any 

Se ealty would be experienced. No collision be- 
end the State Legislatures and Congress, as far as we 
;now, has ever taken — > = United States of 
Another great evil of the present system is, 
son in erewe an undue proportion of the wealth of the 
United Kingdom to the metropolis, and thereby im- 
verishes the provinces, There can be no doubt that 
Dublin and Edinburgh would be in a much more 
fourishing condition at present, had they been allowed 
to retain their native Parliaments. Notwithstanding 
the great number of our Scottish nobility, there has not 
been one nobleman, and very few extensive landed pro- 
prietors, permanently resident in Edinburgh for many 
years. pag = — te ~ 1664 in wea ie 
ody can deny. e mischief has been increased in a 
a degree, of late years, by the removal of various 
public boards from Edinburgh to London; whereby not 
only has our city lost the expenditure of the officials who 
are employed in the collection and management phe 
own revenue, but Scotsmen have been deprived of those 
appointments under Government, which they are justly 
entitled to expect, Of late years, the proportion ot Eng- 
lishmen in the Customs, Excise, Stamp, and Post Offices, 
has been steadily ~ the increase ; = rego wr eoctocanad 
of the heads of departments, but of the subordinate 
officials, are Englishmen, There can be no doubt, that 
many of the recent changes which have been made in 
our courts of law, and otherwise, though beneficial for 
the kingdom generally, have been highly prejudicial to 
Edinburgh; and though it may be unfashionable to 
talk of such an antiquated matter, that they are in 
direct violation of the treaty of Union—the abolition 
of the Court of Admiralty, for example—and we there- 
fore think, that, in the present depressed state of this 
city, we are entitled to such compensation as can 
fairly be given. It would undoubtedly be highly be- 
neficial to Edinburgh, as well as io the whole of Scot- 
‘and, to have a local legislature established in this city ; 
and it would probably be necessary to have another in 
Glasgow, the one having jurisdiction over the eastern, 
and the other over the western part of the kingdom. 
But there is still a stronger reason than any we have 
mentioned for the establishment of Local Legislatures, 
For a great many years past, a scheme has been stead- 
fastly followed by all our Administrations, Whig and 
Tory, to centralize the government of the whole kingdom 
in London. The Public Boards have been withdrawn, 
not ouly from Edinburgh but from Dublin; and, as oppor- 
tunity has offered, the patronage of every office, how- 
ever subordinate, has been taken from the former Patrons 
and vested in the Crown—that is, in the section of the 
aristocracy which is in possession of the seals of office for 
the time being. Not content with these measures, a 
powerful Police force has been organized in the metro- 
polis—an army in blue—which can be kept up without 
the consent ot Parliament, and which does not require an 
oe mutiny act for its maintenance ; and this Central 
re be despatched, by means of the railways, in a 
urs, tO any part of England. Ministera do not 
conceal that they are desirous to extend this force through- 
out England, and to supersede the old and constitutional 
for the preservation of the peace—the constabulary. 
a may be the rez.l object of this scheme of 
p ag not only the whole patronage, but, as mach 
€, the armed force, and even the public expen- 

' of the kingdom, in London ; there can be no doubt 

in hy Ad @ step towards the establishment of despotism 
Satlneen a and, in the meantime, it impoverishes 
which j i 0 augment the “ wen,” as Cobbett called it, 
in * already too big. It is only by self-government, 
—. assemblies, that the spirit of liberty can be 
p ‘ained. All the best writers on the United States 
rien agree, that the great protectors of liberty in 
Country are the Local Legislatures of the different 


Now, 
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States, and the Councils and Assemblies which every town 
and even village possesses for the management of its af. 
fairs. On the other hand, when Buonaparte resolved to 
establish a despotism in France, he took care to have the 
whole affairs of the kingdom centralized in Paris. Thence 
every order issued to the Prefects of the Departments, in 
the same manner as orders are issued from a General of 
an Army to the Colonels of Regiments; and the result 
was, that a kingdom, in which a few years before no- 
thing was heard of but liberty and equality, was reduced 
to a state of military despotism, which has hardly ever 
been equalled in Europe. If a people wish to retain 
their freedom, they ought, as much as possible, to manage 
their own affairs, and to delegate their powers as spa- 
ringly as possible.—To accomplish the establishment of 
these Local Legislatures, or rather tribunals—for, after 
all, they would not possess powers superior, or, indeed, 
equal, to those of the Court of Session or the higher 
Courts of Law in England—no repeal of the Union, nor 
any other step tending to create alarm among the most 
timid, need be resorted to. The extent of their jurisdic. 
tien, their duties and powers, might ail be defined by act 
of Parliament; but, in order to give them their due au- 
thority, it is essential that the Members should be freely 
elected by the People. It is now some years since we 
first broached this project, and the more we reflect on it, 
and the more we observe of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, the more we are convinced, not only of its neces. 
sity, but feasability. It is impossible that we can go on 
much longer, having four-fifths of the business of the 
country postponed from one Session of Parliament to an- 
other, and the other fifth huddled over in the most slo- 
venly manner. A great many of the statutes, which one 
finds in the Statute-Book at the end of a Session, are 
carried through Parliament after midnight, when a bare 
quorum of the House is present ; and hence, it often hap- 
pens that the most assiduous reader of the newspa- 
pers finds that laws have been enacted of which he 
never observed the least notice among the reported pro- 
ceedings of the House. Notwithstanding the eagerness 
displayed to obtain a seat in the House of Commons, it 
is only on rare occasions that more than one-sixth of the 
Members are present at a debate ; and, notwithstanding 
the apparent value attached to the possession of the right 
of voting, constituencies rarely call their representatives 
to account for their neglect of duty.—That the Parlia- 
ment, as at present constituted, is unfit for its duties, 
might also be shewn, from the circumstance, that no mea- 
sure, however beneficial for the People, has any chance of 
being carried without years of agitation, and the great- 
est exertions on their part. We need only instance the 
Penny Post,—To give our readers a notion of the inter. 
minable delay in the despatch of business in Parliament, 
we will take as an instance the Scotch Bankrupt Bill, 
The present Bankrupt Act was passed in 1814, and, being 
confessedly only an experimental measure, its endurance 
was limited to seven years; so that it expired in 1821, 
For the last eighteen years, an Act has annually been 
passed to continue for one year longer the Bankrupt Act; 
it having been always confidently anticipated that, in the 
course of the next ensuing Session, a new and more perfect 
Bankrupt Act would be passed. And so, accordingly, for 
the last twelve or fifteen years, has an abortive attempt been 
annually made to accomplish the object. A new Bank. 
rupt Bill has been regularly introduced, read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed; then a day for the second 
reading has been named, and postponed, from day to day, 
and from week to week, till at length the Session has 
come to a close, (which it must always do, as far as any 
real business is concerned, when grouse shooting begins, ) 
and the bill enters on a new and similar career in the 
ensuing Session :-— 


“ Rusticus e tat dum defluit amnis; at ille 
Labitur, et r in omne volubilis evum.” 


Another example we may give is the Stamps Consoli- 
dation Bill, There are many hundred Stamp Acts in 
force, extending from the reign of William III. to the 
present day; and so confused and contradictory are the 
enactments, that the Scottish Courts, and even the Court 
of Session, do not attempt to interpret them, but always 
refer to the Stamp-Office for the solution of any question 
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which may be raised. About sixteen years ago, a Bill, 
consolidating all the acts into one, was introduced iuto the 
House of Commons, and went through the preliminary 
stages. Tt was not, however, moved in annually, like the 
Bankrupt Bill, but was allowed to lie dormant for two or 
three years ata time, Thelast time any attempt was made 
to proceed with it, was, we believe, in 1835 or 1836; but 
it stuck, of course, at the second reading, and there it 
remains atthiahour, if a bill of this sort, of the greatest 
importance to the collection of an important branch of 
the revenue, is managed in such a manner, we may easily 
conceive how others of less importance to the Ministry of 
the day are likely to fare. For the evils we have enumer- 
ated, the only remedy that has occurred to us—and we 
have a strong conviction it would be an effectual remedy 
—is the establishment of numerous local legislatures or 
tribunals, having the functions we have explained, in 
Great Britain and Ireland; leaving the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to dedicate its whole time and energies exclusively 
to the general and public business of the United Kingdom 
and her colonies. 
periodical press, as well as the People generally, will 
direct some portion of their attention to this subject, and 
get up a system of agitation ; without which, daily experi- 
ence teaches us, no measure, however obviously safe and 
beneficial, and however imperiously required, can be 
obtained from Parliament as presently constituted, 





PARLIAMENT. 

Six weeks ago expectations were formed, that the 
Ballot would make great progress, from its being made 
an ‘** open’’ question ; and the advocates of the Ministry 
took much credit for what they called this concession to 
the Liberal party ; but the result has been, that, instead 
of gaining, the Ballot has rather lost ground by the tactics 
which have been adopted. Last year the numbers were 
200 for, and 317 against; this year they are 217 and 
$35; shewing an increase of eighteen opponents and 
only seventeen friends. Four Cabinet Ministers voted 
against the motion, two staid away, and only one, Mr 
Poulet Thomson, voted for it. We do not think that 
there is much probability of the Ballot being carried in 
Parliament as at present constituted ; foreven were it, 
by auy chance, to get through the Commons, it is sure 
to be rejected by the Lords. Ministers, during the 
month, have had the narrowest majorities in the House ; 
the third reading of the Jamaica Bill was carried only 
bv ten; and the resolutions on the Education Scheine, 
first by five and then by two; so that it is evident the 
Ministry are at the mercy of the Tories, whenever the 
latter take courage to resume office. The gross job of 
giving two millions and a-half for Irish railways, has been 
abandoned, much to thedisappointment of the Irish Mem- 
bers. It appears that, since 1800, the Irish have received 
upwards of eight and a-half millions of public money. 
We suspect that but a very small proportion of this 
sum has been expended for the general benefit of Ire- 
land, however much it may have improved private 
estates, The Scottish Judges’ Salary Bill was, of course, 
carried triumphantly through the Commons, and all Mr 
Wallace's amendments rejected; but most unexpectedly, 
Sir William Rae moved an amendment, reducing the 
retired allowance from the full salary to two-thirds, as 
it isat present. The Ministry opposed the amendment ; 
but as they could not, with any deeency, reject an 
economical proposal coming from a Tory, they did not 
divide the House against it, and it was carried. The 
object of Sir William Rae is no doubt to prevent 
any of the judges retiring at present, lest their 
places be filled up by Whig lawyers. When the 
Tories get into power, it will be easy to get an Act 
allowing the full salary as retired allowance, and 
then we shall have plenty of retirements and of 
Tory appointments. Only seventy Members thought 


it worth while to divide on the third reading of this bill. 
Mr T. Attwood’s motion for a Select Committee to take 
into consideration the prayer of the “ National Peti- 
tion” for the Charter, was supported by forty-six Mem- 
bers—a greater number than could have been antici- 
pated, and opposed by 235. 


The Tories have rather un- 


We hope that our brethren of the | 





expectedly opposedthe Penny Postage question: but 
were defeated in the House of Commons by 213 to 113, 
Whether it will get through the Lords unscathed is doubt. 
ful. It is, no doubt, a measure which the Tories 

like to have the popularity of carrying themselves. and 
they do not like the prospective deficiency of revenue it 
may occasion. Whether Ministers are very sincere te 
the advocacy of the Penny Postage, may well be doubted. 
for the very unusual course of pledging the House of 
Commons to make good any deficiency ; and even insert. 
ing this pledge in the preamble of the Bill, looks, at this 
period of the Session especially, exceedingly like fy. 
nishing the Lords witha handle for its destruction. Pp. 
sides, it is not easy to understand how the House Cn 
bind itself by any such agreement with a Ministry, |, 
the pledge binding on a new House, or can another ¥j. 
nistry make it available ?_ It seems time enough to ask 


| the House to make up the deficiency, when that def. 


ciency occurs. An opposition has risen up to the Penny 
Postage from a quarter that could not have been anti. 
cipated, viz. the stationers, who fear their business 
will be injured by the stamped envelopes being furnished 
by Government or by a single stationer, and by their 
being used for correspondence. The method of meet. 
ing this objection seems obvious, viz. to dispense with 
envelopes altogether, and to allowany person that chooses 
to send paper to be stamped, in the same way as paper 
for newspapers is stamped at present.—Although the 
Irish have, in the meanwhile, lost the grant for rail- 
ways, they will succeed in getting £600,000 for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Shannon. What 
has become of a grant for the Edinburgh Police, which 
Sir John Campbell, when last here, said he considered 
as reasonable asthe grants for the Police of London and 
Dublin? Has he made any application for it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? We suspect not. Let 
him be reminded of this matter when he comes hire 
again. 

EDUCATION SCHEME.—The vote of £70,000 to build 
additional stables for her Majesty has excited little at. 
tention ; but that of £30,000 for educating the People has 
been a constant theme of discussion for some weeks, both 
by the periodical press and at public meetings. [t is 
plain that the Established clergy, and their supporters, 
would rather not have the People educated at all, if they 
are not to be educated under their superintendence, and 
brought up frée from all sorts of sectarian doctrines, how. 
ever numerous and respectable may be the body by which 
these doctrines are entertained. It is now obvious that, 
until education be separated from state or sect religion, 
no general system can be adopted; and it would be 
quite unjustifiable to take money from the general reve- 
nue of the country—a great part of which is contributed 
by Catholics and Protestant Dissenters—to propagate the 
opinions of black prelacy. It appears very remarkable 
that Presbyterian clergymen and laymen should insist that 
no schools should be established, in England or Ireland, in 
which the doctrines of the Episcopalian Church are not 
to be taught; for nothing can be conceived more oppressivé 
to their Presbyterian brethren resident in England and 
Ireland. It cannot fail to be observed, that all the zeal fer 
religion has sprung up since the Tories were turned out 
of office, While their party enjoyed the loaves and fishes, 
they notoriously gave themselves little trouble about the 
religious instruction of the People, nor whether such in- 
struction was given by Episcopalians or Dissenters; 
nay, they allowed, without animadversion, thousands to 
be annually voted for the propagation, at Maynonth, of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, Church-building, th 
agitation for additional endowments, and the introduc. 
tion of religious instruction into every school, are eens 
of them ten years old. Before that period, the Bi 
might be occasionally, but very rarely, read in the more 
respectable schools; but neither was the mm 
taught, nor was religious instruction of any pera 
tempted to begiven, Considering that at least eight ‘il 
lions must be annually paid to the clergy of all ar 0 
ferent denominations in the three kingdoms, nae nd 
that the young as well as the old might be wart 
instructed in religion ; and, indeed, we never were ® 
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that it was to the grown up alone that the ser- 
of the clergy were intended to be confined. In many 
ee towns—Carlisle, for example—the Episcopal 
nfm sting official situations alone, are in the pro- 
ceEy ve one to 1000 of the inhabitants of all sects; 
that their labours cannot be very severe. In the city 
" Fdinburgh we have upwards of thirty clergymen of 
the Establishment, and nearly forty Dissenters, including 
catholics and Episcopalians, or about seventy in all— 
amber exceeding that of the whole teachers of Eng- 
male and female, in this city. If the Tory scheme 
 edueation is to be carried into effect, more care will 
; yire to be taken than has hitherto been done, that the 
vyoolmasters not only profess to belong to the Established 
Coarch, but that they are thoroughly instructed in, and 
sble to teach, its doctrines, It will be essential that every 
«hoolmaster go through a course of divinity, and be 
ialy examined as to his knowledge, before he be allowed 
w teach aschool. The lax system that has hitherto been 
ilowed in Scotland, of permitting Dissenters—and, 
ynong others, Episcopalians—to become schoolmasters, 
snd even professors in universities, must no longer be 
wierated ; and the clergy ought to take much blame to 
themselves for so long overlooking so pernicious a prac- 
vet, (a8 they must think it.) A schoulmaster who has 
pot studied divinity ought no more to be allowed (if the 
Tory scheme is to be foliowed) to give religious instruc. 
von to children than he who has not studied medicine 
ought to be allowed to prescribe for them. 





ENGLAND. 

As has long heen generally foreseen, the Chartist 
{station has broken out in open riot. It appears that, 
ra considerable time past, nightly meetings had been 
veld in the Bull Ring at Birmingham, where the usual 
«ditious harangues and exhortations to resort to vio- 
ence were addressed to the mob; and the magistrates 
‘the town becoming alarmed at the continuance of 
these meetings, and desirous to put them down, but 
not having a sufficient police force for the purpose, sent 
the Mayor, and another magistrate, to London, who 
tad an interview on the subject with Lord Jolin Russell. 
After some hesitation, Lord John acceded to the request 
the magistrates, to send to Birmingham a body of the 
london police ; and sixty men were accordingly dis- 
miched to that town on the 4th of July. On their 
wrival, on the evening of that day, there happened, as 
sual, to be a meeting in the Bull Ring; the police im- 
mediately proceeded to disperse it, and capture the 
alers; but they were vigorously resisted by the 
Coartists, and did not succeed in their efforts till the 
Fourth Royal Irish Dragoons and the Rifie Brigade 
ane to their assistance. Dr John Taylor, Collins, 
lyvett, and several other Chartists, were taken pri- 
“ners, and conveyed to Warwick Jail; where they were 
‘ated precisely in the same manner as if they had 
‘en convicted felons : their hair was cut off ; they were 
“reed to bathe in the same bath, and dry themselves 
mth the same towel, with felons having cutaneous 
“eases; and confined to the prison allowance, being 
my permitted to spend threepence per day on other 
“ed, and not allowed the means of cooking anything 
“ey purchased, We could not have believed that such 
“atrocity could, at the present day, have taken place 
= oy civilized country, and especially in England, 
“nich boasts so much of liberty. In law, as in common 
*a%, every person is held to be innocent till he be con- 
Meted ; and, whatever may be the crime of which any 
_” S accused, Government, until his conviction, has no 
"ent to do anything more than detain his person. They 
Pa a right to regulate his food, if he choose to live 
= kis own means, and far less to cut off his hair or 
— him to contagious diseases. Bail, which turned 
Sto be perfectly good, was refused ; and some of the 
were detained in jail, among felons, for ten 
rg fy the Magistrates made up their minds to accept 
Me which had been offered when they had been 
ct - = A day or two afterwards, forty more of 
7 on Police arrived at Birmingham, and their 

“nee seems to have greatly irritated the Chartists, 
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Matters, however, continued quiet until the even- 
ing of Monday, the 15th of July, when the mob 
again collected in large numbers; and being unop- 
posed either by the military or the police, and the ma- 
gistrates being all out of the way, they made an attack 
on the Public Office, broke all the windows without 
opposition, although the police were stationed within, 
then proceeded to break open several shops, strewed 
their contents about the streets, and having afterwards 
made a fire of such of them as were combustible, they 
set fire to two houses, both of which were completely 
destroyed. The rioters drove off the firemen and fire- 
engines ; and it was not till a strong escort of dragoons 
and rifles were procured, that the engines were allowed 
to play on the flames. For one hour and a quarter, the 
mob had undisputed possession of the town; for, although 
the magistrates anticipated a disturbance, both from the 
information they had received, and from the circum- 
stance of Monday being kept as a holiday by a consider- 
able proportion of the working classes, and although 
they had sat during the greater part of the forenoon at 
the Public-Office, they had all left it by five o'clock. 
They could hardly fail to be aware, from their 
former experience, that if there was to be any assem- 
blage or outbreak, it would most probabiy take place 
after eight o’clock in the evening. The Tories, in both 
Houses of Parliament, and especially the Duke of 
Wellington, made a severe attack on the Government 
for the appointment of magistrates for Birmingham 
which they had made, and for the remissness with which 
the magistrates had discharged their duty. Complaints 
of the same kind were also sent to the Home-Office from 
a number of the inhabitants of the town, and an inquiry 
into the conduct of the magistrates has been instituted 
by Government. The damage is estimated to amount, 
at a moderate calculation, to between £30,000 and 
£40,000 ; which, it is understood, will fall to be as- 
sessed on the town of Birmingham alone, and not on 
the whole county of Warwick. Since the outbreak on 
the 15th, the town has been kept quiet ; but only by the 
display of a powerful military force, cannon even having 
been stationed in the streets. There is great reason to 
fear similar riots in the other large manufacturing towns; 
and were a simultaneous outbreak to take place, it is 
doubtful how far it could be suppressed. Such is the 
result of eight years of Whig Government ! 

PRICES AND WaGES,—The working classes must now 
have had sufficient experience of the Tory fallacy, that 
wages rise as prices rise. Good wheat is now 80s. a quar- 
ter; has any working man double the wages now, which 
he had little more than three years ago, when wheat was 
36s,’ Have not many of the working classes—the haud- 
loom weavers especially—positively lower wages at this 
moment than they had then? And is not employment 
more difficult to be got? It is well known that, for the 
last six months, many of those employed in the cotton 
manutacture have not had more than three or four days’ 
wages a-week ; and there is little prospect of trade reviv- 
ing. But, in truth, can anything be more paradoxical 
than to assert that wages rise as prices rise ’ that is, that 
the population have an equal supply of fuod when prices 
are high as when they are low; for if this be not the mean- 
ing, the assertion is a mere juggle, What is the cause of 
high prices of grain, but a deficient supply ? In this coun- 
try, in ordinary years, we do not certainly produce more 
than enough of grain for our consumption, and indeed 
the population is kept down by starvation to the limit 
which the estates of our landowners will feed. Supposs: 
the quantity of grain, in ordinary years, to be 52 millious 
of quarters of all sorts; and that that quantity, or two 
quarters per head, is entirely consumed within the year, at 
an average price of 30s, per quarter for wheat, barley, and 
oats; is it in the nature of things that an equal quantity 
can be consumed by each of the population when prices 
have risen to 40s. or 60s. a quarter—a rise which 
can be occasioned only by a deficiency of the crop, a 
swaller quantity of grain, say 40 or 45 million quarters, 
instead of 52 millions, being produced? High prices are 
the invariable concomitant of scarcity, and there are no 
instances of dearths or scarcity in any country which have 
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not been accompanied with the misery of the working 
classes. In his treatise of annuities, Mr Milne has given 
us, from a Swedish author, the characters of all the crops 
in Sweden from 1747 to 1803, whether abundant, mid- 
dling, scanty, poor, or a failure, with the deaths in each 
year; and the effect of an abundant or scanty crop on 
human life is abundantly shewn, as the following exam- 
ples testify. It will be observed that the crop of one year 
feeds the population for the greater part of the next, and 
therefore we give two years always in succession. 


1750 crop abundant deaths 58,845 
1751 - middling ° 57.377 
1762 - failure ° 74 931 
1763 - poor - 85.093 
1769 ° abundant ° 70.547 
1770 ‘ middling ‘ 69,895 
1771 ~ failure ° 71,577 
1772 ° scanty - 90,081 
1773 ~ middling - 117,509 


The effect of the two deficient crops on the mortality 
of the third is here sufficiently apparent; and did our 
limits allow, we could quote many other instances to the 
same effect. It is needless to say, that all the years of 
extraordinary mortality were years of high prices. At 
all times, high prices of tuod have been the precursors of 
turbulence, sedition, and bloodshed, and we have little 
doubt that much of the prevailing discontent which ex- 
ists, would be alleviated by an abundant harvest and 
the reduction of prices to something nearer to the rate of 
wages than exists at the present moment. 


SCOTLAND. 


' Cornn-Law LectureEs.—Mr Paulton, the able lec- 
turer on the Corn-Laws, gave two admirable lectures 
against these laws, in the Waterloo Rooms, on the 
15th and 17th July. The large room was completely 
crowded, the audience consisting chiefly of the working 
classes. The lecturer was greatly applauded, He de- 
monstrated, in forcible terms, the evils arising from 
this atrocious monopoly; and proved, from unques- 
tionable evidence, that the manufactures of this country 
have already suffered severely, and that our foreign trade 
is threatened with annihilation, unless these laws be im- 
mediately repealed. We were glad to observe that he 
made a copious use of the facts and arguments which 
have been published in this Magazine, from time to time, 
on the subject of the Corn-Laws. He declared his deter- 
mination never to desist from agitation till he carried his 
point ; and as he has an excellent voice, a ready command 
of language, speaking without notes, and is, above 
all, enthusiastic in the cause, we have no doubt that 
his lectures will be attended with the most salutary 
effects. Atthe conclusion of the second lecture, an at- 
tempt was made by the Chartists to move a resolution 
for the adoption, by the meeting, of their panacea, 
although the room had been taken for the exclusive use 
of the lecturer; but the good sense of the workmen put 
down this attempt to obtrude the charter into a meeting 
called for the purpose of hearing a lecture on a different 
subject. Mr Paulton complained of this tyrannical con- 
duct of the Chartists, who, while bawling out for liberty 
themselves, seem determined not to allow liberty to others 
to advocate any opinions except those contained in the 
charter. It is absurd to wait for a repeal of the Corn- 
Laws till Universal Suffrage be obtained. Bad as the con- 
stitution of Parliament has hitherto been, experience shews 
that it is not impossible to carry good measures through 
it, when the People are in earnest. We have, within a few 
years, obtained a repeal of the House Duty, Beer Duty, of 
the Test and Corporation Acts ; Catholic Emancipation, 
and the Abolition of Slavery ; and we doubt not that the 
repeal of the Starvation Laws would have been secured 
ere now, had not the attention of the working classes 
been almost exclusively directed towards the Charter. 
The landed interest certainly owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Chartists they cannot easily repay. It ought to 
be kept in mind, that the repeal of the Corn-Laws is not 
a matter which can brook delay. These laws are raising 
up manufacturing rivals to us throughout the whole 
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worki. Already is our export of cotton-eloth to 
countries annihilated ; soon also will these countr} 
pense with our twist. All the operatives jn hep 
trade—one million and a-balf in number—are a COLton 
with the fate of the hand-loom weavers, who in , 
able to earn 5s. a-week, and whose wages hay tly 
seriously reduced at the very time that the “anne 
has risen. There is little probability of the charter ho 
the law of the land for some years. In the meanij D 
Corn-Laws press severely on those for whose behant Ube 
charter is intended. tLe 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts still 
tinue unfavourable, and, in many places, numbers or soe 
men are either unemployed, or working only three fo 
days a-week. Some of the cotton-mills have beey sto ne 
altogether, particularly those belonging to the A am 
they give a small weekly allowance to their people ~ 
save them from utter starvation. The want of work i 
high price of food, are two of the chief causes of the dis 
contents in the manufacturing districts ; and these discon 
tents will goon increasing, from year to year, until mon 
work and cheaper food be obtained. There ig no practi 
cal mode of effecting these objects but by a repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. The conflagration of manhufactories, shops 
and dwelling-houses, will only aggravate the evil ; for, a: 
experience teaches, it will diive the masier manufacturers 
to other countries, where they can employ their capital 
with safety and without fear; leaving the operatives bere 
to enter into a still more fierce struggle than at presen: 
exists fur employment, whereby a still farther reduction 
ot the rate of wages will be occasioned; while the aristo 
cracy, taking advantage of the disunion between the pad. 
dle and working classes, will continue to maintaia th 
high price of food, It is in vain for the Chartists ts attack 
the shops of Birmingham, or the cottonmills of Lanes. 
shire, with the view ot obtaining the charter ; such atuacks 
will give little disturbance to the landowuers, who have 
the whole power of the country in their hands, and will 
only drive the middle classes to co-operate with the higher 
for the purpose of preserving, at every sacrifice, law, peace, 
and order. No great change, such as that demanded by 
the Chartists, ever took place in any country by the effort 
of the operatives unaided by the middle and upper classes; 
and, while the present disunion continues, the aristocracy 
will, as they have hitherto done, trample on both. 





AGRICULTURE, 


East Lothian—Wheat is generally thriving, though, 
in general light on the ground. Barley may yield 1 
fair return, though, in many situations it is not luxun- 
ant. Oats promise an average produce. Hay is a ligh! 
crop. Potatoes are everywhere healthy and regular, with 
hardly any failures, The produce of wool is satisfactory, 
both in quantity and quality. Berwickshire—Tumip 
are reckoned a good crop. Potatoes are almost univer 
ally a failure; in many instances the seed has rotted # 
the ground. Stirlingshire—Wheat is a strong (tp. 
Barley and oats promise fair, Potatoes sprung up with 
great vigour, andcontinuevigourous. Carseof Gowr’— 
The fly has appeared in the wheat crop in great numbers 
but the extent of the damage cannot yet be ascertaines 
Ross-shire—The corn crops are generally good. Whes 
everywhere appears in good condition. Oats and 
are very promising. Caithness—Oats and barley 
well. Turnips are also promising. But the bay crop bere, 
as elsewhere, is a complete failure. . ' 

At the great Inverness sheep and wool fair, whict 
commenced on the 11th of July, the demand for sheep 
was brisk ; Cheviot wedders sold from 23s. to 31s, being 
an advance of from 1s. to 2s. 6d. above last year's pho 
Cheviot ewes brought from 14s. to 19s.; 9 lise 
wedders, 15s, to 22s.; ewes, 10s. to 128, Very “ 
wool was disposed of, and at a reduction of from 10s. 
15s. per cent, on last year’s prices. Cheviot laid, 
sold from 18s. to 20s.; unwashed, 14s, to 158; 
aced, 8s, to 9s.; white, 10s, to 12s, 
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POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


[x our Monthly Political Register, an outline of public affairs, and of measures under discussion, those especially 
eich affect the interests of the People and the prospects of Reform, is regularly traced. To this Register we 
gay now refer for the leading events of a Session, memorable above all that have gone before it for abortions, 
~ "on ieg and bad faith. It opened under the tremour of the Durham Panic; and, after six months of 

ing, abandoning, and jobbing, mingled with vapour and rhodomontade, has ended exactly where it began. 
Jamaica, Ireland, National Education, Church Rates, remain, as to permanent settlement, precisely where 
hey were. The County Courts’ Bill, and the Summary Justice Bill, both opposed by the Tories, have been 
sthdrawn, with Lord John Russell’s usual politeness to that party. Ballot has gained nothing that is per- 
ible, and, according to Lord Howick, a loss; and the Corn-Law Abolition, whatever progress it is making 
ynong the People, has received a blow in Parliament, which, were strength equal to good-will, would prove 
its. The single national measure of the Session, the Penny Postage, is scarcely yet to be reckoned upon 
ys won; though there is hope it must be carried—and little gratitude due to Mr Spring Rice after all. What 
gull we say of the state of a country claiming to possess a representative constitution, where the communica- 
tion of the citizens by the post, having most unwisely and unjustly been made a source of public revenue, and 
she People having at last perceived the necessity of redressing an abuse which ought never to have been toler- 
sed, acquiescing, upon compulsion, is made the cause of extravagant laudation of the Ministry! How gracious and 
pountiful, not openly to oppose the will of the nation to set its correspondence free, upon whatever other interest 
the presumed deficit of revenue—which the People must make good—should be shifted! This, however, we con- 
sder a measure of such invaluable, such unimaginable advantage, that it might of itself redeem an otherwise 
abortive Session, had it sprung spontaneously from the Government, instead of having been forced upon it. It will 
do more for education, for the instruction of the People, the spread of knowledge, and the promotion of good 
morals, than all the Parliamentary grants that can be placed in the jobbing hands of the Whigs, should they wriggle 
and see-saw on in office much longer than their friends dare anticipate. And yet the mere Downing Street pro- 
sects of the Whigs certainly do not look gloomier than last year. The light of the Queen's countenance shines 
open them ; and their grasp of place is, in the meanwhile, growing more firm, from causes which may be found in 
the history of every limited monarch that ever lived. The Cabinet, as reconstructed, resembles a house built upon 
false levels and a crumbling foundation. If the rickety erection hold together for a time, it gathers a kind of 
iificial, unsafe solidity, from merely sinking, in all its parts, deeper and deeper in the line of the original bias. 
It may be far off the true plumb, but its materials are getting knitted and firm ; and it may also be patched up and 
battressed, from time to time, exactly after the fashionof the Melbourne Cabinet. To this propping and patching both 
Tories and Chartists have, during the session, indirectly contributed. 

Lord Melbourne is not only a fortunate Minister, but a potent person. First came home Lord Durham, breathing 
fre and furv, and threatening to extinguish every Whig Minister of them. Since the magic whispers of Richard 
Lady Anne, no change has been more wonderful than that in the tone of his Lordship. Before facing the 
treacherous parties, Lord Durham was to do such things for Canada as were to astonish the Old World and the 
New. His Lordship’s patriotism, as, on former occasions, has unhappily been extinguished in its own smoke. 

The Tory blunders in tactics have not been few. Sir Robert Peel and Mr Goulburn have, in particular, by their 
position to Cheap Postage, done great injury to their faction. All the commercial part of the nation—and 
were is too much of it, unnatural as it may seem, Tory at heart—were anxious for the measure; and these 
Middle-Class Tories are not only offended at an ill-timed and fruitless opposition, but furnished with a pretext for 
withdrawing their confidence from their leader, preparatory to the abandonment of their party, if the Whigs are 
‘kely to continue long in the ascendant. Had the reasonable part of the Tories opposed the Education Grant, not 
pon the narrow and bigoted principles of Churehmen, but as a regular job, placing twenty or thirty thousand pounds 
tzaually in the hands of Ministers, to be expended, if not as secret service money, yet dispensed chiefly to Irish ad- 
terents, they would have stood better with the community ; who now laugh at the dignified rebuke which the Church 
ts drawn upon its head from the Crown. These, and other errors in tactics, to which Sir Robert is driven from 
being in reality the slave of the prejudices of those of whom he pretends to be the master or guide, have largely 
benefited the Ministry. As men, they ought to have their mouths in the dust; but, as placemen, they may be 
towed toexult. They have turned the corner. They are on the winning side—that side which ever wins golden 
‘vans, The Chartists have also powerfully contributed to the temporary stability of the Government. Liberal 
en, of cautious and timid dispositions—disgusted, on the one side, with the high-flying tyrannical doctrines of the 
i Tories, who really give the law to their ostensible leader—and alarmed, on the other, at the violence of the 

who, professing the purest political creed, are yet chargeable with the grossest folly in their daily lan- 

rage, leading to acts and consequences which it is fearful to contemplate—naturally fall into the middle course — 
: ative- Whiggism. Any state of things seems preferable to Reform ushered in by riot, spoliation, and burning 
ton inthe rioters have made'more Whig-Conservatives in a week than the ruling faction could otherwise have 
aed banners in years among good men. They have done worse—they have risked putting back the 
: ational improvement for an incalculable period. They have demonstrated their own weakness and folly 

their hizh political faith, and furnished their enemies with weapons against themselves, which it will not be 
— Were more fallacious arguments needed for accomplishing the desire of the Whigs, to bring the country 
we armed Police to be wielded by Downing Street, Birmingham furnishes them. Is it wished to be proved 
People are unfit for the exercise of the F ranchise, who dare deny that the incendiaries and spoliators 
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forming these mobs are most unfit? There is, no doubt, much exaggeration on all sides ; and every probal, ity 
that the real delinquents were a mere handful of unruly boys and hehasana irritated by the London Police 
misled by persons whom it is charity to call only fools, and not checked with sufficient Promptitude. But Chartise 
will not the less bear the blame of all the unhappy or lawless outrages which have taken place ; its doctrines vil 
now be judged by their fruits at Birmingham. This may be as unjust as to impute the cruelties Of Cortez op 
Pizarro to the religion under the sanction of which they pretended to commit their atrocities , but it is thus 
judge. The original error of the Chartists was their separation from the great body of the Middle Class, advy. 
cating Reform to some extent, with the Abolition of the Corn-Laws ; and the tone of defiance assumed, when , 
common interest and common sympathies enjoined the strictest confidence and union. Nor was the Midd). 
Class without their share of blame ; and that a largeshare. The unnatural, unwise, and most deplorable growing 
alienation of these classes, we have long held to be the very worst symptom of the social progress. What were a 
Whig or a Tory ruling faction, or both combined, if the People—the People in the wide, majestic, and only trye 
sense—were reasonable, united, and true to themselves ? At this dark juncture, there still is a gleam of light, 
The rational and sober-minded part of the Chartists, which, we believe, to be a very great majority of the whoj. 
body, must now be quite aware of the folly, conceit, and, we fear, selfishness or treachery of some of their leaders, 
They are aware that many of the Middle-Class Reformers, though reprobating the conduct of these leaders, are 
warmly attached to their professed objects, as embodied in the Charter. They have what in former times would 
have been reckoned a respectable minority in Parliament ; and every one of these advantages is, in the meanwhi).. 
thrown away, or neutralized by the wild speeches at the late public meetings, and the fatal outbreak at Dirming. 
ham, while Whigs and Tories stand by exulting. Now, we will venture to affirm, that there is not one man in; 
thousand whe have subscribed the Charter, who does not strongly condemn and abjure speeches and actions 
which would be perfectly in place in the disciples of Thom, or in those of the violent Tory, Oastler ; but which are 
unworthy of reflecting men, who wish, in sincerity, to work out their political emancipation by the only practica. 
ble means—union, order, and perseverance. The Catholic Association of Ireland ought, in its arrangements ani 
deportment, to be the model of every People contending against power for their rights. It * the true norm) 
school fur agitators; and, with its example before us, there is little excuse for errors SO grievous as those we 
lament. There the violator of the public peace, the robber of fire-arms, the man guilty of any act or speech 
which might be construed into lawless or seditious, was denounced as the worst enemy of the body ; denounced 
from the rostrum, anathematized from the altar, branded and expelled from the Association. The same Punish. 
ment is due to those who have made the principles of the Charter the cloak of their nefarious acts; a a 
ment justly due to their crimes, and to the character of the National Body which they have in jured. They are 
not Chartists, however they may abuse the name; and, if not knaves, they are headstrong fools—as ‘ignorant as 
the infant who beats the table on which it has broken its own head—or, as probably, plunderers in disguise. In 
a community like Birmingha:, it is surely possible to separate the sheep from the goats; and it is a bounden 
duty. Temperate and reflecting men, who seek only their rights, ought at once to separate themselves from 
those whose conduct and language give but too much countenance to the prevailing outcry, that the object of 
the Chartists is plunder, or a violent division, the robbers’ sharing, of property. None are more thoroughly con: 
vinced of the general fallacy of this charge than ourselves ; and in the same proportion are we desirous that i 
should be instantly met and rebutted. In this course of exculpation—which the Chartists owe to themselves, 
and in the middle ont lower class, feeling the urgent necessity of forgetting, forgiving, and uniting,—Iis our hope. 
Upon the vexed question of the conduct of the Birmingham Magistracy, veiled as it is in obscurity and point-siass 
contradiction on matters-vf-fact, no one can pronounce; but we may safely aver, that with the local Force, a 
Military at hand, and the unlimited power of swearing in Special Constables, the need of a foreign force couls 
not be all at once urgent ; while the consequences of the irritating incursion of the London Police turned out r 
cisely as might have been foreseen. Wherever, in large towns, the Police Force shall be employed agains! 
a mob consisting of the same kind of materials, men inflamed and desperate, the same or worse ei 
sequences may be anticipated. The People are subdued to the regular soldiery, but the armed Police e 
long be found as hateful to them as the yeomanry ; which is the most detested and exasperating kind of force that 4 
ever been employed in quelling riots, and that which, in harshly putting down a popular outbreak, sows — 
seeds of discontent. Twenty years have elapsed since the Manchester Massacre : but are its consequences oblite ad 
Happily in the tumults at Birmingham no lives have been lost. Though both the police and the mob — 
great brutality, and it may take a long while to allay the irritation that has arisen, the staims 
are not left. One thing is obvious from these disorderly assemblies :—the People of avery large ~ 
ought to have some fixed place, say their public resort for recreation, where they may undisturbed, 2 
unwatehed by the police, hold their meetings for discussion; and having this, their leaders, or those who be 
them together, ought to hold themselves responsible for their good conduct, and for their not straggling about 
streets in disorderly bands, under cover of which, thieves, and all manner of vagrants, may find license vali 
the peace, in order to commit depredations on property. The riots of Bristol were not incited pon 
agitators, but by prize-fighters, pilferers, and other bad characters, who carried off whatever spoil they 
In Birmingham it is a more alarming symptom that we hear of no thefts, and that the infuriated People a 
used the articles of silver which they took from one shop as missiles in their fierce onset on the police. ot 
gratification of their revengeful passions was dearer at that moment than silver or gold; but such saveaiver 
on this acevunt, less dangerous members of society, nor is it less necessary that the Birmingham Chartists 
openly denounce them and all their works, 
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